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- • PREFACE 

i 

This packet and accompanying videotape will assist loca'l schools' in 

■J •* 

their^ efforts to achieve educational excellence. It provides resoyrces 
which can be used in improving the quality of guida^nce services offered to 
students. The packet is designed for natiohw.ide dissemination to secondary, 
school staffs.* Through a ju'bicious selection of guidance program models,, 
and individual guidance practices from ERIC and other sources, this pac,ket 
.expands both the range and the quality of guidande options available to 
schools. , ' ^ 

, The selected rtiaterials specifically: • ^. 

; 1. Emphasi-re the power of local and corrtnunity school, ijnitiatiye by ^ 

providing a self-help resource which local school guidance staffs dan use 

without the need of federal funding or extremal subject expertise. ^ - 

2. Contain resources which are directly useful to counselors irt 

assisting students to acquire basic and .higher level skills. 

♦ 

3:* Illustrate how a school boand'and a school staff can work together 
to improve a school guidance service. 

4. Promote- the use of computers and educational technology in .school 
guidance services. . ^ 

5^ Assist schools in the implementatibn of ^Department" of .Education 
priorities by providing descriptions of methods and materials that focus on 
those priorities and which have worked successfully in other school programs 
e.g., school achievement, equity, school -to-work transition, problem solving 
and critical thinking. . o . * 

6, Minimize 'the time and energy a school staff needs to dBvote to 
resource retr^ieval and program development by offering in one self- 
contained source guidance methods and materials successfully used in other 
school programs. 

As well as benefiti'rig the schools who use it, this packet and the 
accompanying videotape represent the successful collaboration of two 
Department of Education units—the Program and Assistance Operations Branch 
of the Division of Education Support, and the ERIC ^Counseling and Personnel 
Services Clearinghouse of the National Institute of Education. This 



collaboration produced"V>roduct better than .either, could have produced 
alone, and one which is of direct use to school staffs around the country 
Our* experience augers well for collaborations of this type in the future'. 
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> ' ^ INTRODUCTION ^ ' 

As a counselor, you are already providing a variety of guidance , and coun-. 
seling services designed to meet the needs' of your student population. However, * 
as a professional, you are always looking for ways to- improve your.services^as 
welV as practical, concrete strategies that will fill gaps in your existing pro- 
gram, • If you rare like most counselors, you probably* have a limited amount of ' 
time to search for or among the constantly expanding body of resources and mater- 
-i^l^s'^. that are available to guidance personnel, 

Th'is package. Resources for Guidance Pi^ogram Improvement , is meant to pro- 
vide busy counselors wi.th ready reference to current, practial programs, activities, 
and references. Although the materials were chosen with practici ng, counselors 
in mind, guidance directors, school administrators, school board^members , and 
anyone interested in the improvement of school guidance programs will find this 
volume useful . ^ €h . 

The book is organized into three sections representing basic elements of a 
comprehensive guidance program, Guidance Program Components, Educational Planning 
in Guidance Services, and Life/Career Planning in Guidance Services. Each section 
and its contents reflects the opinions and suggestions of practicing counselors, 
guidance directors, career guidance consultants, administrators, school board . 
members, and leaders of professional counseling associations who were asked to 
identify those area? of greatest concern for guidance program improvement. For 
example, in Sectij i One, Public Relations and Consultation address an emerging . 
and immediate need of counselors for information and practical 1:echniques, In, 
Section Two, the extehsive material on* testing and test coaching deals not only 
with a 'long-standing issue but also with an issue which represents a growing con- 
cern of parents apd students. In Section Three, the Basic Life Skills component 
especially speaks to a topic of growing national and international interest. . , ' 

How can you best use this book? Let's' assume that you hava be'en asked to 
conduct a needs assessjnent to determine what stu(^ents, parents, or staff want 
from the gifidance program. In Section One, you will find that Part II, Needs 
Assessment, provides a defin^ition and description of th€<process along with examples 
of actual instruments that you can reproduce and distribute to your student, parent 
and/or ''staff populati"on(s). Joii will find information about how to use the data, 



c 



you have colletted, e.g., establishing goals, describing the present level of 
attainment for the goals, and identifying the discrepancies between "what is" 
and "what should ^be," 

An increasingly important function that counselors are being asked to per- 
form is consultation. In Section One, Part V, Consultation, outlines the steps 
fof initiating the consultation process, defines the consultation helping rela-^ 
tionship, and provides systematic and practical sugges'tions for a variety of 
consultation situations, e.g., with students, teachers, parents, and community 
members. . , 

The sources used in compiling this .book were drawn from ERIC, the National 
piffusion Network system, state departments of education, and commercial pub- 
lications. ERIC stands for the Educational Resources Information Center, an 
information system in existence s^^nce 1966 and currently sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education within the U.S. Department of Education. ERIC is designed 
to provide ready access to. current literature dealing with education through a 
variety of products and services, e.g., databases, abstract journals, micro- 
fiche, ^and document reproductions. The ERIC materials in this book are identi- 
fied. by their ED (ERIC Document) number and may be read at an ERIC microfiche 
collection (at over 700 locations in the U.S. and abroad) or may be ordered through 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), P.O. Box 190; Arlington VA;?22210.> 

The National Diffusion Network Pi^ograms citfid in this book are clearly iden- 
tified by the acronym, NDNl. The National Diffusion Network is an organization of . 
primarily school-based programs that have been approved for nationwide dissemi- 
nation by the federal Joint Dissemination Review Panel. Since its inception in 
1974, the NDN has grown from 76 to 315 programs that were developed in large 
• part by classroom teachers with grants from 26 federal programs and agencies and 
a variety of state aftd. local sources who wanted workable solutions to local 
1ems. The ^NDI^>^was formed to save educators in other locations who face similar, 
problems the time and expense of developing a solution from scratch. For infor- 
mation about the services of the National Diffusion Network,. contact the National 
Diffusion Network Division, Room 802, Riviere Building, 1852 M St., NW, Washington, 
DC 20036. ^ . ? 

Availability for other resources is provided along with the author and title 

information. 
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SECTION 1: Guidance Program Components 



I. PROGRAM MODELS 

INTRODUCTION 

Most schools have implemented guidance services in some format. Ef- 
fective services, however, involve more than sporadic or disjointed efforts 
which often result in confusion, duplication of efforts and gaps in serv- 
ices. Comprehensive school gilFldance requires the coordinated contribution 
of the entire school community— parents, teachers, administrators and stu- 
dents. 

The technological revolution of the 1960's - 1970's and the concom- 
itant increases in urbanization and population mobility, dramatic changes 
in the world of work, both structural ly^and occupational ly, have all brought 
extensive psychological, sociological and economic changes to society as 
a whole. More than ever guidance services are necessary to enable indi- 
,viduals to grow andjnature, and achieve economic self-sufficiency and ful- 
fillment. 

the model programs chosen for inclusion here represent only a few 
from the many 'availabl e in ERIC and elsewhere. It is hoped that the op- 
portunity to .view comprehensive, developmental, coordinated, student-cen- 
tered programs will aid those who wish to improve the services they already 
provide. 
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TITLE: ^ ANN ARBOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

GUIDANCE SERVICES PROGRAM 
PUB. DATE: 1980 
LENGTH: 28 PAGES 



The comprehensive guidance program of the Ann Arbor, Michigan Public 
Schools grew out of the efforts of a special cooittee of school counselors 
which met for' two years to establish, crystallize and formalize the ser- 
vices and tasks the school counselors identified as their ongoing respon- 
sibilities. The program, reproduced here in its entirety, is designed for 
grades 7-12 and is organized in terms of objectives and the specific tasks 
necessary to reach those objectives. 
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ANN ARBOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GUIDANCE SERVICES PROGRAM 

July 1980 
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EOiiCAliONAL GUiDANtE SERVICES 



ORinn AJJ ON SERVICES 

7th Grade 



Ouscr int ion 

The guidance staff 
v/tll: 

Be involved in the 
planning and develop- 
ment of activities 
t'or«s tude^Us and 
parents in elemen- 
tary feeder school 
in preparation for 
change lo the inter- 
mediate schools. 



The counselors will: 

1. Participate in a 
planning meeting 
with feetior school 
principals. 

2. Assist the 
principal in plan- 
ning the agenda 
for orientation 
services. 

3. Prepare an 
iniorjiiation pres- 
entation tor 
students and 
parents. 

4. Orgtini/e and 
train a rcprestjnta- 
tive group of /th 
grade stiMlents to 
assist in the 
deliveiy of Ihe 
urientatM»n |ires- 
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Objectives 



Students and parents 
will become aware of: 

1. The counselor and 
the guidance services 
provided. 

2. Course offerings 
and description. 

3. Building staff. 

4. Building facilities. 

5. Student activities. 

6. Support staff and 
the services they 
provide. 

7. The counselor and 
his/her role. 

8. The procedures to 
use in meeting their 
needs by usiiuj the 
couniielor. 

Month 



January/February 



January/February 



February 



Fobruary/riaVch 



Description 
The counselors will : 



8th Grade 

Abject ives 
Students will: 



9th Grade 



Assist in the orienta- 
tion of students to 
the 8th grade. 
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Tasks 

The counselors will : 

1 . Organize and 
conduct classroom/ 
small group presenta- 
tions for students 
regarding: 

a. The role of 
the counselor. 

b. Tlie confiden- 
tial ity of the 
counseling rela- 
tionship. 

c. The guidance 
calendar for the 
year. 

d. The procedure 
to use for util- 
izing guidance 
services. 

e. Student respon- 
sibility for self 
and learning. 

f. The value of 
getting involved 
in student activ- 
i t ies. 



1. Know the counselor 
and his/her role* 

2. Be able to iden* 
tify the procedure to 
use in utilizing the 
services of the coun- 
selor, * 

3. Become familiar 
with building program 
and facilities. 



Month 



Septentber 



Description 
The ^counselors will: 

Assist in the orienta- 
tion of students to 
the 9th grade. 



Tasks 

The counselors will: 

1. Organize and 
conduct classroom/ 
small group presen- 
tations for all 
students regarding 
the following: 

a. The role of 
the counselor. 

b. Student 
responsibility 
for self and 
learning. 

c. leadership 
responsibilities 
of 9th graders. 

d. Tlie importance 
of doing well/i.e. , 
permanent transcript. 

2. Continue orientation 
activities for all late/ 
new enrol lees. 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1. Know the counselor 
and his/her role. 

2. Be able to iden- 
tify the procedure t? 
use in utilizing the 
services of the coun-^ 
selor. 

3. Be more at ease in 
taking leadership roles 
in the school. 



Month 



September 



Continuing 
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Q^MLWJATJQH ^fHY!?§i (continued) 



7th Gradu 



Oth Grade 



Tasks 



flonth 



Tasks 



Month 



20 
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5. Be involved in 
the process of 
planning a hand- 
out for students 
reoardimj course 
selections. 

6, A counselor 
•tecun* v/lll meet 
wilh elementary ^ 
staff to: ^ 

a. Explain the 
orientation 
pre:>ent jt ion 
and exchanije 
ideas. 
* b. Clarify 
the need for 
information 
^ on students 
with iniiiodtute 
physical , 
^ sue id 1 and 
iicademic con-' 
terns, (lljgh 
risk students, 
(jifted» leaders, 
problems, L.O., 
spccia.l needs t 
etc.) 

c. Acquire in- 
toriiution from 
teachers on 
successful 
technitpies used 
in working with 
bperific problems 
of specific stu- 
dents, 
?• Complete all orien- 
tation presentations 
tu the feeder schools 
wilh the assistance 
the student group. 
^ IV ite parents, through 
le guidance newsletter, 
i.i take part in this 



February/March 



2. Continue orienta- 
tion activities for 
all new enrolees. 



Continuing 



March/April- 



March/April 



nriiMil til inn i»r<»n«s*i 



C E S 



(FroiM 9th to 10th Grade) 



9th Grade 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist In activities 
for students in the 
9th grade in preparar 
tion for nwvement to 
the high schools. 
Including assistance 
to students and 
parents In their 
selection of high 
scl)Oo1 courses and 
programs. 

Tasks 

^ 1. Counselors In the 
1 intermediate schools 
^and high schools v/ill 
'meet to discuss expec- 
tations of each other, 
new programs, dates, of 
visitations, and other 
concerns. 

2. Intennediate school 
counselors will inform 
teachers of courses 
-and pro9'"3ms at the 
high school level. 

3. Counselors will 
assist students in 
course selection using 
methods ^liich may 
include: 

a. Classroom visita- 
tions. 

b. Infortiiatioi) night 
^^or parents. 

c. Using older stu- 
dents as resource 
people. 

d. Slide presentation 
of .receiving building 
and its program. 



Ub,1ectives 

Students wlll^. 

1. Know about their 
next school .setting. 
2., Know about avallr 
abie courses and pro 
grams for selection. 



Month 



December 



January 



February 



E 0 U C A 1 ION 



Ql?^liIIAI!£OIByjPii (continued) 
Tth^Grade 

^ Tasks Mont h 

a. Iraiu studLMits as 

tour (juidcs of tlic May/June 

i n '.et'iiicd i a t c bu i ) (M ng . 

Assist in develop- 
ihij d procedure for Hay /June 

feeder school stu<- 
<lejits lo bcco4tte 
acquainted with the 
intermediate school 
bui hii no- 
lo. Assist In the 

planninij of a parent May 
meet iiiy to be lie Id * 
at the intermediate 
SLhooK 

I L Participate in 

the fal) orientation September <. 

|)io(jram for students 
lO ami their parents « 
\2. Organize and 
cnmhict classroom ^ 
presentations for 
all sJtudonU regard- 
uig the fullowimj: 

a. Tlie role of the « 
counselor. 

b. The confiden- 
tiality of the 
couuscTiny rela- 
tionship, 

c. The procedure 

for utiTizimj Sept^iuber 
()tJl(ldni.c services. 

d. Student respon-* 
sihili ty f*^- self 
and learninj, 

e. The need for 
students to yot 
Involved in stu- 
denl aLllvitics. 

13, Continue orienta«« 

tion services for all Continuing 

late/new enrol lees, 

Suggestions: Use audio-visual aids and provide 
" informiUion on the following topics: Course 
^ 'kstription, teacherv» administrators, secretaries, 
^p.Y^.,upp(»rl personnel, buildi'hg racillties, bus program, 
,hl\ljLH''er«tl (unctions of students In the building (a 
MiiHiffffiiHiin /pii.til flay), and <tutlent activities. • 



k 5 y i D A N C £ 'S E R V i C E S 

Qth G rade (None) ' 9th Grade 

Tasks Month 

4. Assist students need- 
ing additional help. February/March 

5. Counselors will assist 

In the revision of the February/flarcJv 
student/ s tentative four- 
year educational plan. 
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iHUCAliONAL G^iOAJlCE SERVICES 



ORIENTATION SERVICES 



10th Grade 



Description 

The guidance staCf 
win: 

Participate in activ- 
ities with students 
in the iivtennediate 
schools in prepara- 
tion for nwveliuint to 
ncvi schools, includ- 
imj assistance tiv 
students and parents 
in their selection 
of h'iyh school 
courses and programs. 



Tasks 

1. Principal and 
counselors will . 
luctjt with ilepart- 
\m\l iieads to 
revic\^ and npddte* 
grachiation re(|uire- 
iiieutSt sequLMitial. 
pi 0 (J rams » and 
course offerinys. ' 

2. Counselors in 
the liitenittidiate 
and hi<jh schools 
will "leet to * 
discuss ni.w pro- 
yraniS, <iatos o\ 
visitations, 
and^othcr 
cnncernb , 



Objectives 



Students will: 

1. Know about their 
next school. 

2. Know about avail- 
able courses and 
programs for selec- 
tion. 

3. Know the counselor 
and his/her role. 

4. Decoine familiar 
with facilities at 
tijeir new school. 

54 Be able to identi- 
fy the procedure to 
use in meeting his/ 
her own needs. 
6, Be at ease regard- 
ing new grade and 
school. 

Month 



November 

i 



Occeiiiber 



11th Grade 



Description 



The counselors will : 

Assist in the plan- 
ning and organiza- 
tion of activities 
to help new students 
in adjustipy to the 
changa in schools. 



Tasks 

The counselors will; 

1. Participate in the 
fall orientation pro- 
gram for nt'W students 
and parents. 

2. Provide information 
for new lUh'^grade 
students regarding the 
following: 

a. The role of the 
counselor at the 
senior high school. 

b. Teacher/student, 
relationship*;. 

c. Student rospon- 
sibility for self 
and learning. 



Objectives 



Nev/ students will : 

1. Know the counselor 
and his/her role. 

2. Become familiar 
with faciVJties. 

3. Be able to iden- 
tify th^ procedure 
to use in meeting 
his/her own needs. 



Month 



As needed 



As needed 



12th Grad^ 



Description 



The counselors will: 

Assist In .the plan- 
ning and organiza- 
^tlon of activities 
'to help new, stu- 
dents In adjusting 
to the change in 
schools. 



Tasks 

The counselors will: 

1. Participate in the 
fall orientation pro- 
gram for ni^i students 
and parents. 

2. Provide information 
for new I2th grade 
students regarding the 
following: 

a. The role of the 
counselor at the 
senior high school » . 

b. Teacher/student- 
relationships « and 

c. ^ Student respon- 
sihlllty for self 
and learning. 



Objectives 



New students wjU : 

!• Know the counselor 
and his/her role. 

2. Become familiar with 
facilities at their new 
school • 

3. Oe able to Identify 
the procedure to use in 
meeting his/her own- 
needs. 



Month 



As needed 



As needed 
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|OyCATiON,AL 'cUig-AN CE SERVICES 



1^ 



ERIC 



!l!U§!iIiLUl)!li§B^56^ (continaed) 
. 10th Grade 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Tasks 

3. Counselors assist 
students with tlte 
coui-se selection/ 
educational plan- 
ning process using 
appropr^iate niethods 
which iiiay include: 

a. Classroom 
visitations. 

b. lufoniia- 
tion night 
for parents. 

c. Usiny 
older stu- 
dents as 
resource 
peo 

d. Slide pres- 
entation of 
receivlny 
buildinQ and 
its program. 

4. Assist in the 
plannimj and organ- 
izat^ion of activi- 
ties to help the 
students adjust 

to the change in 
grade and/or school. 

5. Participate in 
the fall orienta- 
tion program for 
students and parents. 

6. Organize and con- 
duct classroom pres- 
entation for all 
loth grade students 
regarding the follow- 
ino: 

a. The role nf 
the counselor 
at the senior 
high school , 

b. Teacher/ 

- student rela- 
tionships » and 

c. Student re- 
sponsibility 
for self and 
learning. 



Month 



Febi-uary/Miirch 



Tasks 



Month 



.Tasks 



^ Month 



4o 



April 



August/September 



Septeii^er 



27 



26 
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EOUCAILONAL GUiBANCE SERViCES 



7lh Grade 



8th Gradfl 



9th Grade 



ERIC 



Descrj ptloji 

The counselors will: 

K Provide ^Mtioj)*l 
infoniiation to sie^ 
dents, parents, ond 
staff. 

I. Provide assistance 
to parents/students 
as they inake decisions 
reyarUiny appropriate 
course and program 
selections. 



Tasks 

The counselor will 

1. Participate in^ 
meetings with stu- 
dents and parents 
to discuss educa- 
tional and vocation- 
al plans of o^tiidunts. 

2. litfonn students/ 
pa run U of alterna- 
tives* off -site 
protjrauis, and other 
options. 

3. Meet with stu- 
dents in order to 
initiate their 
decision-iiiakiny 
rey^rdiny courses 
«in(l proyrdHjs. 

4. Follow-up M\i\\ 
- students wljo were 

absent or are 
haviny dUficulty 
« with decisions. 
6. Uoipiest a ^ 
pdrent/yuardldn 
slyiiiiture on 
course selection 
f onus . 

6. IndividuaUze 
class lists, t)ascd 
on student needs, 
where uppropr late. 



Ofa.iectives 



The students will: 

1. Understand the 
decision-making 
process regarding 
courses and 
programs. 

2. Know at^ut 
courses ana pro- 
grants available 
for their selec- 
tion. 

3. Hake course and 
.program selections 
'according to the'ir 
needs and interests. 

Month 



February/Ha rch 



February/March 



February/liarch 



h^rch/April 



April 



April /May 



Description 
The counselors will: 

1. Provide educational 
•Information to stu- 
dents, parents, and 
staff. 

2. Provide assistance 
to parents/students 

as they niake decisions 
regarding appropriate 
course and .program 
selections. 



Objectives 
The students will: 

1. Know about courses 
and programs avail- 
able for their selec- 
tion. 

2. Hake course and 
program selections 
according to their 
needs and interests. 



Tasks 

The counselor will: 

1. Participate in meet- 
ings with students and 
parents to discuss edu- 
cational and vocational 
plans of students. 

2. Infonn students/ 
parents of alternatives, 
off-site programs, and ^ 
other options. 

3. Assist In the dissem- 
ination of post-high 
school educational/ 
financial planning Infor- 
mation to parents/students. 

4. Organize and conduct a 
program to provide students 
with an interest inventory 
and relevant follow-up 
discussions about the re- 
sults of the inventory with 
students ami parents. 

5. Request a parent/ 
guardian signature on 
course selection foniis. 

6. Individualize class 
lists, based on student 
needs* where appropriate. 



Month 
February 

February 
April 



October/Noveihber/ 
December 



April 
April /Hay 



Description ^ 
The counselors will: 

1. Provide educational 
information to stu- 
dents, parents, and 
staff. 

2. Provide assistance 
to parents/students 

as they make decisions 
regarding appropriate 
course and program 
selections. 



Tasks 
The counselors will: 



Objectives. 

The students will: 

1. Know about courses 
and programs available 
for their selection. 
2., Hake course and pro- 
"gram selections accord- . 
Ing to their needs and , 
interests. 

3. ^ Understand the credit , 
system. 

4. Understand what the 
required courses are. 

5. Oe^ware of the- , 
variety of electives. 

6. Be aware of th& need 
to platt for sequential- 
courses. ' 

7. Understand the signifi- 
cance of gr^tte^point ^ 
average (GPA), 

Month • 



1. Explain the credit 
system. 

2. Discuss courses re- 
quired for graduation. 

3. Discuss courses re- 
levant to post-high 
school plans. 

4. Discuss expecta- 
tions regarding high 
school level work, 
nrade point average 
(CPA), transcript, 
and long-range plan- 
ning. 

5. Requests a parfint/ 
guardian signature > 
on course selection 
forms. 

6. Individualize class 
lists, based on student 
needs, where appropriate. 



February/March/April 
February/llarch/April 
February/March/April 

February/March/April 



April 
April /May 
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EDUCATIONAL 



EDUrAYinNAl PLANNIHG SERVICES 
10th Grade 



1 



Description 
The counselors will: 

1. Identify and 
distribute relevant 
educational informa- 
tion to students* 
parents and staff. 

2. Assist parents 
and students as 
they make decisions 
reijardiny appro- 
priate course and 
proyram selections. 

The counselors will: 

1 . Participate In 
ineetlitys with stu- 
dents/parents to 
discuss educa- 
tlnnal/vocatioiidl 
plans of the 
students and 
available courses/ 
proyraiiis . 

2. Infonn students/ 
parents of alterna- 
tives, off-site pro- 
(jromSt and other 
options. 

3. Heet with stu- 
dents in order to 
Initiate their 
decision-makiny 
regard iny courses 
and t»ro(jrutns. 

4. Review tenta- 
tive four- '/par 
plan of studies 

^wilh students. 



Obj ectives 
Students will: 

1 . Know about 
courses and pro- 
grams available 
for their selec- 
tion. 

2. Make course 
and program 
selections accord- 
ing to their needs 
and interests. 



Month 



February/March 



February/March 



Continuing 



Description 
The counselors will : 

1. Identify and 
distribute relevant 
educational informa- 
*tion to students, 
parents and staff. 

2. Assist parents 
and students as 
they make decisions 
regarding appro- 
priate course and 
program selections. 

Tasks 



The counselors will : 

1. Assist in organiz 
ing meetings with 
students/parents t,o 
discuss educational/ 
vocational plans of 
the students and 
available courses/ 
programs. Review 
credit 'status with 
parents/students 
and discuss gradua- 
tion requirements 
and vocational 
plans. 

2. Send letter to 
parents of each 
student and inform 
them of credit 
status - credits 
needed to graduate. 

3. Inform students/ 
parents of alterna- 
tives,' off-site 
programs » and other 
opt Tons. 



uc 
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lOANCE SERVICES 



12th Grade 
Description Objectives 
The counselors will: Students will: 



Grade 

. Objectives 
Students will : 

1 . Know about 
courses and pro- 
grams available 
for their selec- 
tion. 

2. Hake course 
and program 
selections accord- 
ing to their needs 
and Interests. 



Month 



November/Decen\ber/ 
January 



November/December/ 
January 



1. Identify and 
distribute relevant 
educational informa- 
tion to students, 
parents and staff. 

2. Assist parents 
and students as 
they itiak^ decisions 
regarding appro- 
priate course and 

' progr*am selections. 

* Tasks 
'j)The counselors will : 

1. Assist in arrang- 
ing and coordinating 
visitations of post 
high school , coll<5ge 
and technical school 
representatives. 

2. Conduct group 
guidance sessions 
relating to educa- 
tional planning. 

3. Meet individually 
with each senior to 
review: 



1. Know about courses 
and programs available 
for their selection. 

2. Make course and 
programs available for 
their needs and inter- 
ests. 



Month 



.. September/October 



September/October 



September/ Apr 11 



a. Credit status 
for graduation 

b. Post-high 
school plans 

c. Local employ- 
ment opportun- 
ities/job place- 



February 
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^■Sljffl.T^Q^ ^AL PIA H ^'NG SE RVICES (continu 



lo yh Grade 
Tasks Month 

5. Re))uest a parent- 

guardian signature March 
on course selection 
foriiis and major 
schedule changes. 

6. Provide? infor- 
mation to students May/June ^ 
and parents about 

suiitiicr scliool 

options and enroll r 
students in sumuer 
Sfhool programs t 
when a|)proprtate. 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Tasks 

^, Organize and 
conduct a program 
to provide students ■ 
with an interest ' 
inventory and rele- 
vant follow-up 
discussions about 
the results of the 
inventory with stu- 
dents and parents. 

5. neet with stu- 
dents in order to 
initiate their" 
decision-making 
regarding courses 
and programs/ 

6. Provide/hold 
infpniiatidn sessions 
with parents/students 
to discuss 12th grade 
and post-high school 
plans. 

7. Request a parent- 
guardian signature 
on course selection 
forms and major 
schedule change 
requests. 

0. Provide informa- 
tion to students 
and parents about 
sunnier school pro-> 
grams , v/)iere ^ 
appropriate. 



Month 



October/November 



February 



February/March 



f-tarch 



May/ June 



Tasks V 

4. Prepare in tripli- 
cate "Senior Check-up 
Sheet" showing gradua- 
tion status for each 
counselor. One copy 
should be given stu- 
dent • one copy sent 

to parent, and one 
copy kept in coun- 
selor's file. 

5. Contact seniors 
personally who have 
failed required 
courses and/or have 
become deficient in 
credits during the 
first semester. 
Inform parents by 
letter of any 
changes in program 
and the student's 
current status. 

6. Contact seniors 
and their parents 
whose grades 
indicate they may 
not graduate. 

7. Notify those 
seniots and their 
parents who will 
not graduate. 



ttonth 
October/November 



January/February 



February/March/ 
April /May 



As soon as known 
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AJJMI^g^-" SERVICES 



7th Grade 
gescrlfitlon Ot>4ec^^^^^- 



The guidance staff 
will: 

Assist In providing 
infomwtion from 
which pdronts/ 
students can make 
appropriate 
decisions about 
enrolling in alter- 
native educational 
settings. 



1 . Students will 
know about alterna 
tlve educational 
settings available 
for selection. 

2. Stmtents who 
select alterna- 
tive educational 
settings will 
perceive that 
selection as 
being In their • 
best Interest, 



Tasks 



Honth 



Tlie counselors will: 



1 . Inform students/ . 
parents about alter- 
native educational 
settings at orienta- 
tion meetings. 

2, Assist in the 
referral of inter- 
ested students to 
the educational 
setting of interest. 



Continuing 



Continuing 
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DUCAliONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 



8th Grade 



9th Grade 



Descrfptlon 

The counselors will : 

Assist In providing 
inforiiiatlon from 
which parents/ 
students can nwk6> 
appropriate 
decisions about 
enrolling in alter- 
native educational 
settings. 



Ob jectives 



1, Students will 
know afeout alterna- 
tive educational 
settings available 
for selection. 

2. Students whb 
select alterna- 
tive educational 
settings will 
perceive that 
selection as 
being in their 
best Interest. 



Description 



The counselors will: 

Assist in providing 
infonnation from 
which parents/ 
students can make 
appnoprlate 
decisions about 
enrolling In alter- 
native educational 
settings. 



Objectives 



1 , Students will 
know about aTterna- 

^ tlve educational 
settings available 
for selection. - 

2. Students who 
select alterna- 
tive educational 
settings will 
perceive that selec- 
tion as being In 
their best Interest. 



T asks 

Tl»e counselors will : 

1, Inform students/ 
parents about alter- 
native educational 
settings at orienta- 
tion meetings. 

2. Assist In tl\e 
referral of Inter- 
ested students to 
ttie educational 
setting of Interest. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Tasks, 
Tlie counselors will: 

1. Inform students/ 
parents about alter- 
native educational 
settings at orienta- 
tion meetings. 

2. Assist In the 
referral of Inter- 
ested students to 
tl»e educational 
setting oi Interest. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 
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AlTEnM ATIVE PfiOGR A M SERVICES 



10th Grade 



Oesc ri ptiou 

The guidance staff 
win: 

Assist in provldino 
Information from 
which parents/ 
students can make 
appropriate deci- 
sioDS about 
enrolling In alter- 
native educational 
sett ings. 



Objectives 

1. Students will know 
about alternative 
educational settings 
available for selec- 
tion. 

2. Students who 
select alternative 
educational settings 
will perceive that 
selection as being 
in their best 
interest. 



Task s Month 
The counselors will: 



1. ^ When appropriate* 

at orientation and Continuing 

through "contacts 

wi 1 1 parents , infonti 

students /parent. 

about alternative 

eiiucdtional settings. 

2. Assist in the 

referral of students Continuing 
to the educational 
setting of 1nter^»st. 



DUCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Descrip 

The counselors will: 

Assist in providing 
information from 
which parents/ 
students can make 
appropriate deci- 
sions about 
enrolling In alter- 
native educational 
settings. 



Objectives ^ 

1. Students will know 
about alternative 
educational settings 
available for selec- 
tion. 

2. ^Students who 
select alternative 
educational settings 
will perceive that 
selection as being 
In their best 
interest. 



Description' 

The counselors will : 

Assist In providing 
information from 
which parents/ 
students can make 
appropriate deci- 
sions about 
enrolling In alter- 
native educational 
settings. 



Objectives 

1 . Students will know 
about alternative 
educational settings 
available for selec- 
tion. 

2. Students who 
select alternative 
educational settings 
will perceive that 
selection as being 
in their best 
interest. 



Tasks , 
The counselors will : 

1. When appropriate* 
and througii contacts 
with parents^ inform 
students/parents 
about all alterna- 
tive educational 
settings. 

2. Assist in the 
referral of inter- 
ested students to 
the educational 
setting of interest. 



Month 



C^ontinuing 



Continuing 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

1. When appropriate* 
at orientation and 
through contacts 
with parents » inform 
students/parents 
about al ternativc 
educational settings. 

2. Assist in the • 
referral of Inter- 
ested students to 
the educational 
setting of interest. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 
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LeUCAligNAL GUIDANCE SERViXES 



lESTIHG SERVICES 



7th Grade . 



ncsc r1[)t 1 on 

flic counselors will: 

Assist with the 
iiUerprutallon of 
stiindiirdWed test- 
iity results. 

Tasks 



The counselors will: 

Participate in 
muutiiiys and/or 
iiUerviws with 
studeius and 
nareiits about 
tho results of 
staiMtardi^od ^ 
losts, as 
tiuctled, * * 



* Ob jectives 

Students/Parents will: 

Understand the results 
of standardized tests. 



Month 



Continuing 



ath Grade 

Description Objectives 
The ^counselors will: 



9th Grade 



Assist with the 
interpretation of 
standardized test- 
ing results. 

Tasks 

The counselors will: 

Participate in 
meetings and/or 
interviews with 
students and 
parents about 
the results of 
standardized 
tests, as 
needed. 



)> 



Description 



Students/Parents will; fhe counselors wfll; 



Understand the results 
of standardized tests. 



Month 



Continuing 



Assist with the 
interpretation )f 
standardized teit- 
ing results, 

.Taski 

The counselors will:, - 

Participate in 
meetings and/or 
interviews with 
students and 
parents about 
the results of 
standardized 
tests, as 
needed. 



Objectives 

Students/Parents will: 

Understand the results 
of «'tandardized tests. 



Month 



^Continuing 



C9 



ERIC 
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EOHCAuKaL aUiOAHCE SERVICES 



IEST!!jG.SERVlCES 



nesuripySQ. 
The counselors will: 

Assist vfilh the 
^ uaerpreiallon of 
siancJdrtH^eU lest- 
inu I'csuUs. 

TdSks 

The counselors wiM: 

Parlicipale in * 
Hioelinus and/or 

Interviews with 

students und 

jiurenis about 

the resuUs of 

sldiicJunlizeU 

IcSlSt^dS 

nueded. 



Objectives 

Students/R^rents will: 

Understand the results 
of standardized tests. 



Hmilji 



Continuing 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Description 

counselors will: 

Assist with the 
interpretation or 
standardized test- 
ing results. 

Tasks 

The counselors will: 

Participate In 
meetings and/or 
interviews with 
students and 
parents about 
the results of 
standardized 
tests, as 
needed. 



Ob jectives 

Students/Parents will: 

Understand the results 
of standardized tests. 



Itonth 



Continuing 



Descri ption 

The counselors will: 

Assist with the 
interpretation of 
standardized test- 
ing results. 

Tasks . 

The counselors will: 

Organize and hold 
mqetlngs and/or 
interviews with 
students and 
parents about 
the results of 
standardized 
tests, as 
needed. 



Qb, ]ectives 

Studrics/Parents will: 

Understand the results 
of standardized tests. 



Month 



Continuing 



ERLC - 
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sprciAi mm smvicts 



7th Grade 



IJestrJtjt ion 

Itie.cuimselors wiU : 

Assist in the Identl- 
I teal ton anil referral 
of siiithnls in s|iet'lai 
iii:t'ib services. 



(he counselors will: 

r. Infonii students/ 
Itiuenls of spccldl 
seVvlces available: 
Gitlod. liandica|i|M*(l. 
dLailemit disalu) i ties* 
spCLial e(hiLalion» 
rcadin*! (.enter, diid i 
till 01 lal services. 
2, Assist slmliHils 
wUli special needs, 
iisinu relei rais . 
I est results, and 
niimiliitive file 
liiti)tiii.ti ion. 
3 latililate 
leleiral in 
S|M*( la) sei vires 
and part K. ipate 

lit iitr/s. 

4» luK* tipuni- 
pi'lale at. I inn 
til iiitpldiicnt 
(iliii niirni 

I 1*1 IHIIIU'Odilt iiioS. 

!*. Assist slndrnls/ 
jiiirunls in J inclmy 
tutors , \iUv.u needed. 



Objectives 



1. Studcnts/pdrents 
will know of special 
services available. 

2. interested and 
ipialified students 
will participate in 
special needs pro- 
grams . 

Hon til 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Coiitliiulny 



ERIC 
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eth Grade 



9th Grade 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist in the identi- 
fication and referral 
of students to special 
needs services. 



Obj ectives 

1. Students/parents 
will l(now ot special 
services available. 

2. ()ualified students 
will participate in 
special needs services. 



Description 

Tite counselors will: 

Assist in the identi* 
fi cat ion and referral 
^ of students to special 
needs services. 



Objectives 

1. Students/parents 
will know of special 
services available. 

2. Qualified students 
will participate in 
special needs services. 



Tasks 



ttonth 



The counselors will: 

1. Inform students/ 

parents of special Continuing 

services available: 

Gifted* handicapped, 

academic disabilities. 

special education* 

reading center, 

vocational programs, 

and tutorial services. 

2. .Assist students 

with special needs. Continuing 
using referrals, test 
results* and cumula* 
tive file infomiatioo. 

3. facilitate referral 

to special services Continuing 

and participate in 

£PPC*s. 

4. Taice appropriate 

action to implement Continuing 

placeiiient recoi'^onda- 

tion^ 



Tastes 



Month 



The counselors will: 

1. Inform students/ 

parents of special Continuing 

services available: 

Gifted, handicapped, 

academic disabilities, ^ 

special education, 

reading center* 

vocational progracns, 

and tutorial services. 

2. Assist students 

witli special needs* Continuing 

using referrals, 

test results, and 

cumulative file 

infuriiiation. 

3. Facilitate 

referral to special Continuing 
services and partici- 
pate in EPI'C's. 

4. Taice approuriate 

action tov implement Continuing 
reconitiendatlons. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 



SPECIAL NEEDS SERVICES 



10th Grade 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Descr iption 

The counselors will: 

Assist ill the ident 
fication and refei .1 
of students to special 
needs services. 



Objectives 



1. Students/parents 
wi 11 know of special 
services available. 

2. Qualified student^ 
will participate in 
special needs 
services. 

3. Potential drop- 
outs and dropouts 
will know the 
services/options 
availdble to thciii. 



Description 

The counselors will : 

Assist In the Identi- 
fication and referral 
of students to special 
needs services. 



Objectives 



1. Students/parents 
will know of special 
services available. 

2. Qualified students 
will participate In 
special needs 
services. * 

3. Dropouts will know 
the services/options 
available to them. 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist In the Identi- 
fication and referral 
of students to special 
needs services. 



Objectives 



1. Students/parents 
will know of special 
services available. 

2. Qualified students 
will participate in 
special needs services. 

3. Dropouts will know 
the services/options 
available to them. 



o 



ERIC 



Tasks 

1. Inform students/ 
pareivts of special 
services available: 
Gt fted, handicapped, 
acddemic disabilities 
special education, 
reading center, 
vocational proyrums. 
and tutorial services. 

2. Encouraye the 
development and niain- 
tenance^f a special 
services directory. 

3. Assist students 
with special needs 
usiny referrals, 
lest results, and 
(.umiilative file 

in roniidtiun. 

4. rucilitate 
referral to 
S}M!Cia1 services 
and piirticipate 
in EPPC's. 

5. Itxke appron 
priate action to 
implement recoiiiiien* 
ddlions. 

^. Dropouts will 
Ue contacted and 
available services/ 
options will he 
explained. 



Month 
Continuing 



Continuijig 
Continuing 

Continuing 

Continuing 
' Continuing 



Tasks Itonth 

1. ' Inform rtudents/ 

parents of special Continuing 

services available: 

Gifted, handicapped, ' 

acadetiiic disabilities, 

special education, 

reading center* 

vocational programs, 

•and tutorial services. 

2. Assist students 

who hove identifiable Continuing 

special needs* - using 

referrals, test results, 

and cumulative file 

infonnation. 

3. Facilitate referral 

to personnel special . Continuing 

services and partici- 
pate in EPPC»s. 

4. Take appropriate 

action to iittplement Continuing 
recoiivtiendations . 

5. Dropouts will be 

cAntacteft and avail- Continuing 
able services/options 
will be explained. 



Tasks Month 

1. Inform students/ 

parents of special Continuing 

services available: > 

Gifted, handicapped, 

academic disabilities, 

special education, 

reading center, 

vocational programs, 

and tutorial services. 

2. Assist students 

who have identifiable Continuing 
'special needs^ - using 
referrals, test results, 
and cumulative file 
information. 

3. Facilitate referral 

to personnel special Continuing 
services and partici- 
pate in EPPC's. 

4. Take appronriate 

action to implement Continuing 
recommendation^. 

5. Dropouts will be 

contacted and avail- Continuing 
able services/options 
will be explained. 



WORK OPPORTUNITY SERVICES 



7th Grade 



Otiscriptlon 

The coijiiselors will: 

Assist in providing 
Information to 
students about work 
opportunity proyrams. 
(Referral to c'O.E. 
office, job place- 
iiient office, C.E.T.A. 
placciitcnt, special 
needs, ft.O.I .S. job 
information) . 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1. Know about work 
opportunities. 

2. Determine the 
work opportunities 
that best fits his/ 
her needs. 

3. Participate in 
the work oppor- 
tunities , if 
Interested and 
qual If led. 



The counselors will 

Assist those 
students who have 
a need and/or 
desire to particle- 
pa to by: 

a. Infor.iiing 
students of 
work oppor- 
tunit ies 
aval 1 able, 
and 

h. Gull ihinu 
me procedures 
foi parlici- 
piUincj in 
prtMjrdiiL 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 



8th Grade ' 9th Gr:ade 



Descript ion 

The counselors will : 

Assist In providing 
Information to 
students about work 
opportunity programs • 
(Referral to^C.O.E. 
office^ job place- 
ment office, C.E.T.A. 
placement, special 
needs, M.O.I.S. job 
information). 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

Assist those 
students who have 
a need and/or 
desire to partici- 
pate by: 

a. Informing 
students of 
work oppor- 
tunities 
aval lable, 
and 

I Outlining 
the procedures 
for part id - 
. pating in 
progratu. 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1. Know about work 
opportunities. 

2. Determine the . 
work opportQnities 
that best fits, his/ 
her needs. 

3: Participate in 
the work oppor- 
tunities, if 
interested and 
qual if led 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Description 

The coi/nselors will 

Assist in providing 
Information to 
students about work 
opportunity programs. 
(Referral to C.O.E. 
office, job place- 
ment office, C.E.T.A. 
placement, special 
needs, M.O.I.S. job 
information). 



The counselors will : 

Assist those 
students who have 
a need and/or 
desire to partici- 
pate by: 

a. Informing 
students of 
work oppor- 
tunities 
available, 
and 

b. Outlining 
the procedures 
for partici- 
pating in 
program. 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1. Know aoout work 
opportunities. 

2. Determine the 
work opportunities 
that best fits his/ 
her needs. 

3. Participate in 
the work opportun- 
ities, If interested 
and qualified. 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Month Tasks Month 
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wojiK oppojuyMLDf^lCEViCEs 



loth Grade 



ncscrjiRioii 

The counselors will: 

Assist in providing 
ififoriiijtion to 
students about work 
o|i|>ortuiii ty progrdiiis. 
(licferral to C.O.E. 
office, job pliice- 
Hient office, C.t.T.A. 
plttcuiitent t special 
needs, M.O.l.S, job 
InfortiMt ion). 



Tasks 

The counselors wi 1 1 : 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1 . Know about work 
opportunities. 

2. Determine the 
work opportunities 
that best fits his/ 
her needs. 

3. Participate In 
the work oppor- 
tunities, If 
interested and 
qualified. 

Mont h 



Assist tliose students 

who luive a need and/ 

or desire to particl- Continuing 

pdte by: 

a. Informing stu- 
dents of sources 
of infqriitation 
about work oppor- 
tunities, 

and 

b. Outlining the 
procedures for 
participating in 
program. 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Descriptio n 

The counselors will : 

Assist in providing 
infoniiation to 
students about work 
opportunity programs. 
(Referral to C.O.E. 
office, job place- 
ment office, C.E.T.A. 
placement, special 
needs, M.O.I.S. job 
information) . 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1. Know about work 
opportunities. * 

2. Detennine the 
work opportunities 
that best fits his/ 
her needs. 

3. Participate in 
the work oppor- 
tun1t1es> if 
Interested and 
qualified. 



Description 

The counselors will : 

Assist in providing 
infonnation to 
students about work ' 
opportunity programs. 
(Referral to C.O.E. • 
office, job place- 
ment office, C.E.T.A. 
placement, special 
needs, M.O^I.S. job 
infonnation). 



Objectives 
Students will: 

1 . Know the work 
opportunities. 

2. Determine the 

, program that best 
fits his/her needs. 

3. Participate in 
the program, If 
interested and 
qualified. 



Tasks Month 

The counselors will : 

Assist those students , 

who have a need and/ 

or desire to parti ci-, ' Continuing 

pate by: 

a. Informing stu- 
dents of sources 
of information 
about work oppor- 
tunities, 

and 

b. Outlining the 
procedures for 
participating in 
program. 



Task s Month 

The counselors will : 

Assist those students 
who have a need and/ 

or desire to partici- Continuing 
pate by: 

a. Informing stu- 
dents of sources 
of information 
about work oppor- 
tunities , 

and 

b. Outlining the 
procedures for 
participating in 
program. , 



P[RSOHAI. COUNSELING 



PERSONAL-SOCIAL COUNSELING SERVICES 



The counselors wil 1 : 

1. IniUate contact 
wi th students at 
oricntatiun visits, 
explain the services 
of the conns e lor » 
and discuss school 
and social adjnst- 
niunt. 

2. Conduct indivi- 
dual and/or sun 11 
tjioup (.onus el iiitj 
^et^sions with 
Ihuse reUTi'ed 

hy parents, staff, 
and students. 



Septci)d)cr 



Continuing 



ERIC 



The counselors will: 

1. Initiate contact 
wi th students at 
orientation visits, 
explain the services 
of the counselor » 
and discuss school 
and social adjust- 
men t. 

2, Conduct Indivi- 
dual and/or small 
group counsel ing 
sessions wiih 
those seekinti 
assistance and with 
those referred by 
parents , staff, 
and students. 



September 



Continuing 



The counselors wil 1 : 

1. Initiate contact 
with students at 
orientation visits, 
explain the services 
of the counselor* 
and discuss school ^ 
and social adjust- 
utent. 

2. Conduct Indivi- 
dual and/or small 
group counseling 
sessions with self- 
refersed students 
and with those re- 
ferred by parents, 
staff, and students. 



7th Grade 


0th 


Grade 




9th Grade 


Description 


Objectives 


Description 


Objectives 


Description 


Ohierfi 


The counselors^ wil 1 : 


Students will: 


The cnunselnrs will: 


Students will* 


Thp (^nun<plor< will 


* , ^fiiHpnfc Ltil 1 * 

. ' uLUUCIILd ffl 1 1 • 


Work to establish 


1. Be aware of the 


Work to establish 


1 . Be* <iware of the 


Unrk tn p^tahlich 


1 Re AWAre nf the 


rapport witli each 


services of the 


rannnrt wifh each 


f^^rvi res o f the 


v*()nnnv*f uil I'll o;irh 
1 appu 1 k wivn COUII 


dcrViLcd Ul LIIC 


counsel ee so that 


counselor. 


counsel ee so that 


counselor. 


cnun<:el(*e ^o fh^t 


rniincel n v* 


•they have the 


2. Seek the assis- 


Ihpv have t\\Q 


2 ^eek the assis* 


fhp\/ Kaua fhp < 
Liicjr lia vc tiic ' 




opportunity to 


tance of the 


nni>f)rt 1 111 i t V fn 


t.nncp nf fhp 

bullae Ul LIIC 


nnnn ir*f iin{ f \/ tf\ 
uppuiLuniLy LQ 


cance oi me 


express ideas ani^ 


counselor, wJven 


express ideas and 


counselorrwhen 


express ideas and 


counselor. 


feelings ahout 


needed. « 


ree i ings auouc 


needed . 


feelings about 


J. ue aoie to 


their concerns 


3. Be able to 


their concerns 


3. Be able to 


their concerns 


locate and use 


and interests. 


locate and use 


anu incerescs. 


1 ocace ana use 


and interests. 


available infor- 




avai'^ble Infor- 




available Infor- 




mation. 




mation. 




mation. 








4. Be able to 




4. Oe able to 








approach and 




approach and 








negotiate with 




negotiate with 








a member of the 




a i])eniber of the 








staff a resolu- 




staff a resolu- 








tion to an 




tion to an 








educational 




educational 








problem. 




problem. 






Jasks 


Moiith^ 


Tasks 


Itonth 


Tasks 


Month 



Septeniber 



Continuing 



ox 



PifiiONAL-SOCiAL COUNSELING SERVICES 



FERSOIiAL COUNSELING (continued) 



7th Gt'ddc 



8th Grade 



9th Grade 



ro 



Tasks * 

3. Conduct group 
counseling 
sessions with 
Small gv^oups of 
students related 
^to personal and 
social adjust- 
ment » as nec* 
essary. Foniia- 
tion of these 
groups will ,be 
detentiined on 
the basis of 

the thrust of 
the total 
guidance pro* 
gram, 

4. Provide 
support to 
students and 
assist them in 
the develop- 
iiicnt of 

dec is i'.m- making 
skills. 

5. Organize and 
disseminate 
nifonuation 
which relates 
to students 
making personal 
decisions about 
themselves and 
their relation- 

. ships vnth 
o'lhers. 
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rionth . 
Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Tasks 

3. Conduct group 
counseling 
sessions with 
small groupi of 
students related 
to personal and 
social adjust- 
ment » as nec- 
essary. Foniia- 
tion of these 
groups will be 
determined on 
the basis ^pf 
the thrust of 
the total 
guidance pro- 
gram. 

4. Provide 
support to 
students and 
assist them in 
the develop- 
ment of 

decision-making 
skills. 

5. Organize and 
disseminate 
information 
v^hlch relates 
to students 
making personal 
decisions about 
tliemselves and 
their relation- 
ships with 
others. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Tasks 

3. Conduct""group 
counseling 
sessions w1th> 
small groups of 
students related 
to. personal and 
social adjust- 
ment I as nec- 
essary, Fonna- 
tlon of these 
groups will be 
determined oA 
the basis of 
the thrust of > 
the total 
guidance pro- 
gram. 

4. Provide 
support to 
Students and 
assist them In 
the develop- 
ment of 

decision-making 
skills. 

5. Organize and 
disseminate 
infonit^tion 
which relates 
to students 
making personal 
decisions about 
ttiemselves and 
their relation- 
ships with, 
others, 

6. Assist In the . 
creation of Infor- 
mational displays 
that are easily 
accessible to 
students. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



> 



Continu 



e 



PERSONAL-SOCIAL G U i 0 A H C E SERVICES 



cn 



FERSONALCOIMSEU 

10th Grade 



Uth Grade 



12th Grade 



Descripti on 

The counselors will: 

Work to establish 
rapport with each 
counselee so that 
they have the 
opportunity to 
express Ideas and 
feelings about 
their concerns 
cjnd interests. 




Tasks 
The counselors will 

1 , Initiate contact 
with students at 
orieittatioii visits* 
and explain the 
services of the 
counselor, and 
discuss school 

and social 
ddjustiijcnt. 

2, Conduct indi- 
vidual and/or 
small ornup 
counseling 
sessions with 
self -referral 
students and 
with ttiose re- 
ferred by 

|M rents and 
stuff and 
stutlents. 



.Objectives. 

The students will: 

1 . Be aware of the 
services o^, the 
counselor. 

2. Seek the assis- 
tance of the coun- 
selor, when needed. 

3. De able to 
locate and use 
available informa- 
tion.', 

4. Be able to 
d|)|>roach and nego- 
'tiate with a member 
of the staff a 
resolution to an 
educational problem. 

tionth 



Septeiiiber 



Continuing 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Work to establish 
rapport wfth each 
counselee so that 
they have the 
opportunity to 
express ide^s 'and 
feelings about 
their concerns 
and interests. 



Tasks 

The counselors will: 

1. Initiate contact 
with new students 

at orientation visits, 
explain the services 
of the counselor, and 
discuss school and 
social adjustment. 

2. Conduct indi- 
vidual and/or 
small group 
counseling 
sessions with 
tiiose seeking 
assistance <jnd 
with those ?e"- 
ferrpd by parents 
and staff and 
students.' 



^ Objectives 

The students will: 

1 . Be aware of the 
services of the 
counselor. 

2. Seek the assis- 
tance of the coun- 
selor, when needed. 

3. De able to 
locate «nd use 
available informa- 
tion. 

4. Be able to 
approach and nego- 
tiate with a meniber 
of the staff a 
resolution to an 
educational problem. 

rtonth 



September 



Continuing 



0 Description 

The counselors will' 

Work to establish 
rapport with each 
counselee so that 
they have the 
opportunity to . 
express ideas and 
feelings about 
their concerns 
and interests. ' 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

1. Initiate contact 
with new students at 
orientation visits, 
explain the services 
of the counselor, 
and discuss school 
and social adjustment, 

2. Conduct individual 
and/or small group 
counseling sessions 
with those seeking 
assistance and with 
those referred by 
parents and staff 
and students. 



Objectives 



The students will: 

1. Be aware of the 
services of the 
counselor. 

2. Seek the assis- 
tance of the coun- 
selor, when needed. 

3. Be able to 
locate and use 
available infornia- 

• tioox^ 

• able to 
c roach and nego- 
tiate with a mender 
of the staff a 
resolution to an 
educational problem. 

htonth 



September 



Continuing 
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PERSOHAL CO UNSELI NG SERVICES (continued) 

lo th Grade 
Tasks Month 

3. Comuict group 

counseling sessions Continuing 

with siudll groups 

of students related 

to personal and 

social adjustment, 

as necessary. 

Foruidtion of these 

groups will be 

deleniiined on the 
ro basis of the 
^ Ihnisl or llie 

lot<il guidance 

profjraiii. 

4. Provide support 

to students and Continuing 

assist theti) in the 

devclopisiLMU of 

decision-making 

skills. 

5. Organize and 

disseminate infor- Continuing 
not ion which 
relates to stu- 
dents ituiking 
persona) decisions 
about Ihentsclves 
and thei r rela- 
tionships with 
others. 




nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Tasks 



Month 



3. Conduct group 
counseling sessions 
with small groups 
of students related 
to personal and 
social adjustment, 
as necessary. 
Formation of these 
groups will be 
determined on the 
basis of the 
thrust of the 
total guidance 
program. 

4. Provide support 
to students and 
assist them in the 
development of 
decision-making 
skills. 

5. Organize and 
disseminate infor- 
niation which 
relates to stu- 
dents making 
personal decisions 
about themselves 
and their rela- 
tionships with 
others. 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Tasks 



Month 



3. Conduct group 
counseling sessions 
with small, groups 
of students with 
similar concerns 
related to personal 
and social adjust* 
ment, as necessary. 
Formation of these 
groups will be 
determined on the 
basis of the thrust 
of the total guidance 
program. 

4. Provide support to 
students and assist 
them in the develop- 
ment of decision- 
making skills. 

5. Organize and 
disseminate informa- 
tion v/hich relates to 
students niaking per- 
sonal decisions about 
themselves and their 
relationships with 
others. 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



> 



PERSONAL-SOCIAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 



\\m AND CQfmUTY CONSULTATION SERVICES 



7th Grade 



8th Grade 



9th Grade 



ro 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist in the coor- 
dilution of home, 
scimo) , and cottinunity 
efforts which posi- 
tively affect tht. 
students. 



Objectiv es 

Students will: 

Perceive his/her 
school » couinunlty 
and home as work- 
ing together to 
meet his/her 
needs . 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist in the coor- 
dination of home, 
school, and coniuunity 
efforts which posi- 
tively affect the 
students. 



Objectives 

Students will: 

Perceive his/her 
school , coninunity 
and home as work- 
ing together to 
meet his/her 
needs. 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist in the coor- 
dination of home, 
school > and coninunity 
efforts which posi- 
tively affect the 
students. 



Objectives 

Students will: 

Perceive his/her 
school , coniuunity 
and^hoine as work- 
ing together to 
meet his/her 
needs. 



Tasks, 

The counselors will: 

i^rovlde liaison 
services for stu- 
dents, parents, 
und teachers. 



rionth 



Continuing 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

Provide 1 laison 
services for stu- 
dents , parents « 
dnd teachers. 



Month 



Continuing 



Tasks 

The counselors will: 

Provide liaison 
services for stu- 
dents* parents* 
and teachers. 



Month 



Continuing 
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P&RSONAL-SOCiAl GUiOi^HCE SERVICES 



00 



iioftt. m cmmu'i consuitatjm 



lOth Grade 



Description 

The counselor!^ wlU: 

Assist In ilJL' conr- 
dinalioit of home, 
sciUHil, and cotumin i ly 
uffo»»ts wliiclt posi- 
tively affect the 
students. 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

Provide 1 iaison 
services between 
students, parents, 
teachers, dnd 
other appro|u ialc 
personnel . 



Ob jectives 

Students will: 

Tlie student will 
perceive his/her 
school » ciHiviiuntty 
and iiome as work- 
ing toyether to 
meet his/her 
needs . 

Month 



Continuing 



llth Grade 
Description Objectives 
The counselors will: Students will: 



12th Grade 



Assist in the conr- . 
dination of home, 
sciiool , and coiiviuinity 
efforts which pnsi- 
tively affect tiie 
students. 



Tasks 

' The counselors will: 

Provide liaison 
services between 
students » parents, 
teachers » and 
other appropriate 
personnel. 



The student will 
perceive his/her 
school, comuunity 
and home as work* 
ing together to 
meet his/her 
needs. 

rionth 



Continuing 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Assist In the coor- 
dination of honte, 
school, and coninunity 
efforts which posi- 
tively affect the 
students. 



Tasks 

The counselors will: 

Provide liaison 
services between 
students, parents, 
teachers, and 
other appropriate 
personnel. 



Objectives 

Students will: 

The student will 
perceive his/lter 
school , cotiviRinity 
and home as work* 
ing together to 
meet his/her 
needs. 

Month 



Continuing 



GO 
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PiEi'SsiAL- SOCIAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 



STAFF CONSULTATION SERVICES 



llh Grade 



8th Grade 



9th Grade 



Descripti on 

The counselors will: 

Accept staff 
referrals an** 
prnvide appro- 
priate feedback. 



Tas ks 

The counselors will: 

1. Reach mutual 
agreement witit all 
staff reyarding 
referral procedure 
(counseling vs. 
discipline referral), 

2. Consult with 
teachers » parents » 
and administrators 
when appropriate. 

3. I'rovide follow- 
up with the appro- 
priate personnel. 



Objectives. 
Counselors will : 

1 . Encourage build- 
ing staff to make 
appropriate referrals. 

2. Maintain a posi- 
tive rapport with 
staff. 

Month 



September/Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Description 

The counselors will : 

Accept staff 
referrals and 
provide appro- 
priate feedback. 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

1. Reach mutual 
agreement with all 
staff regarding 
referral procedure 
(counsel ing vs. 
discipline referral ). 

2. Consult with 
teachers, parents, 
and administrators 
when appropriate. 

3. Provide follow- 
up with the appro- 
priate personnel . 



Objectives 
Counselors will: 

1. Encourage build* 
ing staff to make 
referrals. 

2. Maintain a posi- 
tive rapport with 
staff. 

Month 



Septeii^er/Continuing 

Continuing 
Continuing 



Description 

The counselors will: 

Accept staff 
referrals and 
provide appro- 
priate feedback. 



Tasks 

The counselors will: 

1 . Reach mutual 
agreement with all 
staff regarding 
referral procedure 
(counseling vs. 
discipline referral). 

2. Consult with 
teachers, parents, 
and administrators 

i.en appropriate. 

.. Provide follow- 
up wi th the apn ' 
priate perso 



Objectives 
Counselor's will: 

1 . Encourage build- 
ing staff to make 
referrals. 

2. t-laintain a posi- 
tive rapport with 
staff. ^ 

rtonth 



S ept ember / Con t i nu i ng 



Continuing 
Continuing 
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STAFF CONSULTATION SERVICES 



10th Grade 



nescr l ptlou 

The counselors will: 

Accept staff 
referrals and 
provide appro- 
priate feedback. 

u> 
o 

Tasks 

The counselors will . 



Objectives 

1. Encourage build- 
ing staff to make 
referrals. 

2. Maintain a posi- 
tive rapport with 
staff. 



1 . Reach mutual 
understandings with 
the administration 
regarding referral 
procedure; e.g. , 
counseling vs. 
discipline referral 

2. Consult with 
teachers, parents, 
and adniiuistrators 
when appropriate. 

3. Provide follow- 
up with appro- ^ 
priate personnel . 



Septentber/Con tinning 



Continuing 



Continuing 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Description 

The counselors will : 

Accept staff 
referrals and 
provide appro- 
priate feedback. 



Objectives 

1. Encourage build- 
ing staff to niake 
referrals. 

2. Maintain a posi* 
tive rapport with 
staff. 



Descriptio n 

The counselors will : 

Accept staff 
referrals and 
provide appro- 
priate feedback. 



Objectives 

1. Encourage build- 
ing staff to make 
referrals, 

2. Maintain a posi- 
tive rapport with 
staff. 



Tasks 



The counselors will : 



Month 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 



Month 



1. Reach mutual 
dgreement wi th 
administration 
regarding referral 
procedure; e.g. » 
counseling vs. 
discipline referral. 

2. Consult with 
teachers, parents, 
and admlnlstratbrs 
when appropriate. 

3. Provide follo\/- 
up with the appro- 
priate personnel , 



Septen^er/Contlnulng 



Continuing 



Continuing 



1. Reach mutual 
agreement with 
administration 
regarding referral 
procedure; e.g.» 
counseling vs. 
discipline referral. 

2. Consult with 
teachers, parents, 
and administrators 
when appropriate, 

3. Provide follow- 
up with the appro- 
priate personnel. 



September/Con t inu i ng 



Continuing 



Continuing 



P E f 



RtFtRRAL SERVICES 



CO 



7th Grade 



De scripti on 



Tlip counselors will: 

1, Infomi parents 
about ayalldble 
educalional/pcrsonal- 

soclal referral ^ 
services uppn 
request. 

2. Refer $tii(ients 
dnd/or parents to 
school or coniiiunity 
resources for assis- 

•«lan<e upon request. 

Tasks 

The counselor^ will : 

1. Reco(jnl2e his/ 
.her* ovni protet^s ional 

ViiinUtions as per 
Aiiiorican Personnel 
.anii Guidance Assnc- 
lation standards.* 

2. Discuss the need 
for referral with 
tlie student and/or 
parent and encuur- 
age student/parLMit 
sel f -refer ral . 

3. Discuss referral 
resource with 
student/parent and 
evaluate the options. 

4. Initiate changes 
in ttie school sched* 
ule and/or scliuul 
setting, if appro- 
prhtte. and tul low- 
up u\uu\ nec'ded. 



Objectives 



Students/Parents will ; 

Be niade aware of 
appropriate educa- 
tional/personal- 
social referral 
services. 



Month 
Continuincj 

Continuing 

Continuing 
Continuing 



ERIC 



*Atiiericun (Personnel and Guidance Association 
standards in Addendum. 



6G 



8th Grade 
Descript ion * Objectives 

The counselors will: 

1. Inform parents 
about available 
educational /personal- 
social referral 

. services upon 
request. 

2. Refer students 
and/or parents to 
school or Coiiiiiunlty 
resources ft>r assis- 
tance upon request. 



, ' 9th> Grade . 
Description Objectives 



Students/Parents v^U: ^ 

Be made aware of 
appropriate educa- 
tional/personal - 
social referral 
services upon 
request. ' . 



Month 
Continuing 

Continuing 

Continuing 
Continuing 



The counselors will: 

l^^^form parents . 
absSt available • 
educational/personal- 
social referral 
services upon 
request. 

2. Refer students 
ancf/or parents to 
school or community 
resources for assis- 
tance upon request. 

Taslcs 

The counselors will; 

1. ' Recognize his/ > 
her own professional 
limitations as per 
Aiiierican Personnel 
and Guidance Assoc- 
iation standards.* 

2. Discuss the need 
for referral with 
the, student and/or ' 
parent and encour-" 
age sjtudent/parent 
sel f-referral . 

3. Discuss referral 
resources with 
student/parent and 
explain the options. 

4. Initiate changes 
in the scliool sched- 
ule and/or school 
setting, If appro- 
priate, and follow- 
up v/here appropriate. 



Students/Parents will 

Oe made aware of 
appropriate educa- 
tional /personal - 
socfal referral 
services, when tlie 
need exists. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



ntinuing 



Coptinuing 



Tasks 

The Counselors will : 

1. Recognize his/ 
her uwn p^'ufessional 
1 imitations as per 
American Personnel 
and Guidance Assoc-^ 
iatioo standards.* 

2. Discuss the need 
for referral witli 
the student and/or 
parent and encour- 
.age studont'/parent 
sel f-referral . 

3. Discuss referral 
resource with 
student/par^^nt and 
explain the options. 

4. Initiate changes 
in the school sclied- 
ule and/or school 
setting^ if appro^- 
priate, and folluw- 
up \ihere appropriate. 



♦American Personnel and Guidance Association *American Personnel and Guidance Association 

standards in Addendum. ' standards in Addendum. ^ 
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PiESONAL-SOCiAL ^UiDANCE SRjRViCES 



REFERRAL SERVICES 



10th Grade 



nth Grade 



12th Grade 



Description 

The counselors will: 

1. Inforw parents 
about the educa- 
tional/personal- 
social referral 
services that are 
available upon 
request. 



Tnsks 

CO The counselors will: 

1. Recoynize his/ 
«her own. pt-ofessional 

limitations and 
responsibilities as 
per thtv American 
• Personnel and 
Guidance Associa- 
tion standards. 

2. Discuss the need 
for referral with 
the student and/or 
parent und encuuracje 
student/parent self- 
referral . 

3. Discuss referral 
resource with stu- 
dent/parent and 
evaluate the options. 

4. Inimte changes 
in the school sched- 
iHe and/oV school 
setting and follow- 
up where appropriate. 




Objectives 



Students/parents will : 

Oe made av/are of appro- 
priate educational/ 
personal-social re- 
ferral services. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Description 

The counselors will: 

1. Inform parents 
about the educa- 
tional/personal- 
soclal referral 
services that are 
available upon 
request. 



Tasks 

The counselors will : 

1. Recognize his/ 
her own professional 
limitations and re- 
sponsibilities as per 
the American Personnel 
and Guidance Assoc- 
iation standards. 

2. Discuss the need 
for referral with 
the student and/or 
parent and encourage 
student/parent self- 
referral . 

3. Discuss referral 
resource with stu- 
dent/parent and 
evaluate the options. 

4. Initiate changes 
in the Sv.hool sched- 
ule and/or school 
setting and follow- 
up where appropriate. 



Objectives 



Students/parents will: 

Be made aware of appro- 
priate educational/ 
personal-social re- 
ferral services. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 

Continuing 
Continuing 



Description 

The counselors will : 

1. Inform parents 
about the educa- 
tional/personal- 
social referral 
services that are 
available upon 
request. 

•2. Refer students 
and/or parents to 
school or coiuiiunlty 
resources for assis- 
tance when the need 
exists. 

Tasks 

The counselors \>ii1l! 

1. Recognize his/ 
her own professional 
limitations and re- 
sponsibilities as per 
the AiJierican Personnel 
and Guidance Assoc- 
iation standards. 

2. Discuss the need 
for referral with 
the student and/or 
parent and encourage 
student/parent self- 
referral . 

3. Discuss referral 
resource with stu- 
dent/parent and 
evaluate the options. 

4. Initiate changes 
In the school sched- 
ule and/or school 
setting and follow- 
up where appropriate. 



Objectives 

Students/parents will: 

Be made aware of appro- 
priate educational/ 
personal-social re- 
ferral services. 



Month 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



Continuing 



LIFE-CAREER GUIDANCE SERVICES 



GROUP GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



CO 
CO 



7th Grade 



8th Grade 



9th Grade 



Description * 

The counselors will: 

1, Provide leader- 
ship for a develop- 
iDontal <jui dance 

/ proyrom for 7th 
grade students. 

2, AiSist in tl»e 
del ivery of this 
proyraiii. 

? V9 gra m Con i{)onents 

1. UnderstaiuHng/ 
exploring self 

2. necision-iiiaking 

3. Setting goals 

4. Overcoming 
barriers 

5. Assessing infor- 
mation 

6. Enhancing rela- 
tionships 

7. Interpersonal 
relationships 
h. Cohf 1 id rusolu- 
tion/prol)l em-solving 
9. Jol>-(jell ing and 
holding skills. 



Obj ectives 



Students will: 

Participate in a 
developiiK*ntal 
program designed 
to assist them 
in obtaining 
1 Ife-career 
development 
skills. 



Description * 

The counselors will : 

1. Provide leader- 
ship for a develop- 
mental guidance - 
program for 8th 
(jrade students. 

2. Assist in the 
delivery of this 
program. 



Performa nce Objectives PrO(jram Components 



To be determined 



1. Decision-making 

2. Deteniinlng values 

3. Setting goals 

4. Expanding options 

5. Overcoming 
barriers 

6. tVi'incing rela- 
tionships 

7. Leadership skills 
0. Conflict resolu- 
tion/problem-solving 
9. Money management 

10. Job-getting and 
holding skills. 



Objectives 

Students will: 

Participate In a 
developmental 
program designed 
to assist them 
in obtaining 
life-career 
development 
skills. 

Performance Objectives 
To be determined 



Description * 

The counselors will: 

1. Provide leader- 
ship for a develop- 
mental guidance 
program for 9th 
grade students. 

2. Assist In the 
delivery of this 
program. 

Program Components 

1. Developing the 
ability to deal 
with self and others 
In a positive way. 

2. How to operate 
and work within the 
system. 

3. Developing 
realistic goals 

4. Expanding options 

5. Cross-cultural 
communication 

6. Job-getting and 
holding skills 

7. Financial plan- 
ning/money management 
0. Conflict resolution/ 
problem-solving. 



Objectives 

Students will: 

Participate In a 
dcvelopu«ntal 
guidance program 
designed to assist 
theiti in obtaining 
life-career develop- 
ment skills. 

Performance Objectives 
To be determined 



Assist in the operation of the 
Ca»eor Resource Center in Schools 



* Assist in tlte operation of the 
Career Resource Center in Schools 



* Assist in the operation of the 
Career Resource Center in Schools 



ERLC 
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LlFE-CAUEEa gUiOANCE SERVICES 



4i* 



lOlh Grade 



Ojjjxriplion 



1. Provide leader- 
ship tor a (jrouf) 
(jui dance proyraiu 
for loth grade 
students . 

2, Assist ill the 
(If 1 1 very of ttiis 
pro y ram. 

Profjraiu C 9.01*9 !*§."i5. 

1. Adjusting to the 
high scliool. 

2. Conflict resolu- 
tion/problem solving. 

3. Job getting and 
holding skills. 

4. High school/oost- 
high school planning. 

5. Interpersonal 
relations . 



Objectives 



The counselors will: * Students will; 



Participate In a 
group guidance 
program designed 
to assist tl»em in 
obtaining life- 
career develop- 
luent skills. 



Performdiice^ Objectj ves 
To be developed 



nth Grade 



Group guidance programs will be held in the 
following areas; 



A. Post-High School Career Planning/ 
Decision-Making 



] SOS Interest Inventory 

2. Decision-Making Process 

3. Career-Planning Process 

4. College Application 
Procedures 

5. Financial Aid Information 

B. Testing Inforiiiatlon 

1. PSAT/NHSQT/nMSF 

2. ACT 

3. SAT 

4. AP Tests 

5. ACII Testing 

C. Career Resource Speakers 

Averaging one per nonth In 
tlie Career Resource Center 



October 



April 



Septeniber/March 



12th Grade 



Group guidance programs will be held on the 
follow in*: topics: 

A. Testing laformatlon 

1. SAT 

2. ACT 

3. AP Exams 

4. Achievement Tests 

5. GEO 

B. rinancial Aids Inforniatlon 
for Post-High School 
Training 

C. Post-iHgh School Planning 



Septeirtber 



October 



October/Hovember/ 

February/March/ 

April 



1. Employment 

2. Vocational Training 

3. College 

4. Military 

5. Travel 

6. Other 

D. Exit Infonnatlon 
Questionnaire 



September/October 



nay 



* High school counselors will assist 
\t\ the operation of the Career 
Resource Center on a regular l)asis. 
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TITLE: ILLINOIS CAREER GUIDANCE HANDBOOK 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 521 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 205 887 



Career guidance programs and services are necessary to enable young 
adults to direct their energies toward personal and career goals, to help 
them mature so they can best use their opportunities, and to assist them 
in coping with stressful situations which would otherwise interfere with 
their life style development. This handbook i? a compilation of guidelines, 
activities, and materials to aid the developrpent of a workable career guid-. 
ance prograin for any local or community based education agency- 
Building on the theme that the development and operation of a career 
guidance system is similar to the individual's process of career decision- 
making, the handbook is organized in three progressive steps--planning, 
implementation, and eval uation--wi th one chapter devoted to each step in 
the cycle; the chapter divisions in turn represent the structural compo- 
nents of each cycle. 

The planning stage (and chapter) of the caraer guidance process is 
divided into two steps: 

(1 ) Assessing Needs 

Informal and formal assessment; procedural and contextual 
considerations 

(2) Assessing Resources 

Procedural and contextual considerations 
The second chapter, relating to the implementation phase, deals with 
school and work related programs: 

(1) School Related Programs 

Affirmative action; admissions policies and course ad- 
visjng, career guidance practices; appraisal instruments; 
group activities for career guidances; (a sample activity 
is reproduced on the following pages); interest inventories; 
computer assisted career guidance 

(2) Work Related Programs 

Work experience - benefits, types; apprenticeship - process, 
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requirements; job placement - legal issues, student ser- 
vices; post secondary school placement and financial aid 
Chapter Three, or the evaluation phase includes; 

(1) Formative evaluation 
Informal and formal 

(2) Summative evaluation 
Informal and formal 

An extensive set of appendices provides additional resources on: 

Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education^ 
. Apprenticeship Programs 

Bilingual Vocational Education 

Career Guidance Center^ 
^ Career Resource Center ^ 

CETA Resources 

Community Colleges ' ' 

Cooperative Education 
Decision Making 

East Central Network/Illinois Vocational Curriculum Center 
Guidance and Counseling - Illinois State Board of Education 
Placement Center: How to Organize, Involving CETA, Within 

an Area Vocation Center 
Illinois Resource and Dissemination Network 
Inservice for Guidance Counselors 
Military Services Opportunities 
Ministry of Criminal Justice 
Occupational Survival Skills 
Pre-Employment Skills 
Project Big 

Public Assistance (Welfare) , 

State of Illinois Department of Rehabilitation Services (DORS) 

Special Needs Students 

State Vocational Guidance Personnel Responsibilities 
Vocational Training Opportunities for Students 
Vocational Fol low-up 

Universities and Colleges with Services and Facilities for 

Disabled Students 
Sex Equity 

Telephone Career Information 
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SAMPLE GROUP ACTIVITIES FOR CAREER GUIDANCE 



RESPECTING THE BOSS AND PEOPLE IN AUTHORITY 
Think About It: 

Sometimes bosses are scary people. They decide whether you are' a good 
worker or not. They can even fire you. But they are real people and they 
have feelings, too. They want their businesses to do well. You are hired 
to help them run a good business. 

The best way to get along with bosses is to treat them like real 
people. Be very honest with them. But be sure you let them make all the 
important decisions. 

Which of the following are good things to do? (Do not write on this 
page.) 

The boss is in a hurry and has a number of things Laura should do 
whil e he is gone. 

1. Try to remember everything he tells her. 

2. Ask him to go slowly and let her write down the tasks. 

3. Tell him he should not wait until the last minute to 
give her instructions. 

4. Tell him to call her when he has more time and can 
give her the 1 ist. 

I . Optional Activities : 

1. My Boss Does Funny Things 

Bosses have an idea how they want to run their businesses. ^. 
That is their job. It may not make sense to you. But, as 
a boss, he or she has the right to make those choices. Think 
about your boss. (If you do not have a boss, ask your friend 
about his or her boss.) List at least 8 things that this boss 
does which do not make sen^e to you as a worker. Make your 
list now. After you have your list finished, pretend you are 
the boss. Write down why you do the things that the employees 
cannot understand. Being in the employer's place makes a 
difference. Share your list with your teacher/counselor. 

* 
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The Boss Is the Boss 

If you do not treat the' boss with respect, you will prob- 
ably lose your Job, When things go wrong for you, ft is 
eas/ to blame the boss^. If you talk about t|ie boss with 
other workers, the boss usually hears about j't sooner or 
later and then you are in trouble. Make a poster showing 
one of these ideas or an idea of your own: 

- Talking about the boss when^you think the boss is gone. 
Complaining about the job, / 

- Acting grumpy when told to do something. 

- Making fun of the boss when he or she is not looking. 

- You only hurt yQurself when you behave badly 'against « 
the boss. 

Do's and Dont's of Ways to Act Toward the Boss 
On the worksheet on the following page answers are 
given to problems. You decide if the answer is one 
that should, be given to a' boss. Bosses are special 
Tieople and should be treated in a special way. 
The Right Way, and The Wrong Way 

9 

Plan a skit to show one of these ideas: 

- A worker who gets to work 30 minutes late. 

- A boss who expects too much of a new employee. 

- A worker who has an idea how the business could be run 
better. 

- A worker who has trouble getting along with the boss. 

- A worker who feels he or she has been treated unfairly. 
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II. Directions: Read the statements below. Write "YES" if the statement 
tells a good f/ay for gettfng along with the boss and people in author- 
ity. Write "NO" if the statement is a bad way for getting along. 

When Martha's boss reminds her there are many errors in her typing, 

Martha should: 

1. Quit before she is fired. 

2. Blame the errors on the typewriter. 

3. Read the material she types more carefully anci make the 

corrections. ^ 
Joe finds out that setting up sound systems is too hard for him. He 
should: ^'^ 

4. Explain to the boss how he feels and ask for an easier jotj. 

5. Ask the boss if another worker could teach him how to work 

the systems. 
6. Say nothing but do his best. 

Jack works in a garage. He notices a pile of oily rags which is a 
fire hazard. What should he do? 

7. Quietly find a can and put them in it. 

^ 8, Tell the boss that those rags must be moved, and fasti 

w ————— , 

9. Call the fire marshall and complain. 

Mrs. Jones is giving Sue directions. Sue should: 

10. Listen but not ask questions because she might ask dumb 

questions. 

^ 11. ^Listen and ask any questions even if they might sound dumb. 

12. Tell Mrs. Jones not to bother because she already knows 

what to do. 

Polly goes to work at the dry cleaners but no one tells her what to 
do. Pol ly should : 

13. Ask one of the assistants or the boss to explain what her 

duties are. 

14. Watch what everyone else is doing and try to do the same. 

15. Go back in the back room where no one will see her. 

Ivan was accused of breaking a tool and not saying anything about it. 

John really broke the tool. Ivan should: 

16. Quietly go to the boss and explain what happened. 
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17. Take^the blame and say nothing, 

18. Tell John he mu^t gc and tell the boss. 

Gloria mst miss work on Monday, She has an appointment with an eye 

specialist. She should: 

IS. Call in sick that morning. 

^20. Tell the boss ahead of time the reason and ask to be away. 

^21. Offer to come in and make up any work that needs to be done. 



DIRECTIONS: Read the sentences. Tell what you, the newest employee 
of the business, should do. Write your suggestion in the space pro- 
vided. 



1. The boss leaves word that you are to take the van and pick up sup- 
plies downtown. You do not have a driver's license. 

2. You work the evening shift. The day shift always leaves you some . 
of their work. When they do this, you cannot get everything done ^ 
you need to do in the 4 hours time you are to work. 

3. The boss and the supervisor have problems getting along. One tells 
you to do one thing. The other one tells you to do something else. 

4. The other employees are always teasing you. They make you do their 
work. They say that if you tell, they will "get you." 

5. Your co-workers "goof off" when the supervisor leaves. They want 
you to do some of the rowdy things they do. 

6. You feel very much alone at work even though there are many other 
workers around you. Your supervisor looks mean. Who do you asK 
for help when you do not know what you are supposed to do? 

7. The boss^, is very grouchy today. Everything everyone' does seems* to 
be wrong. - You, want to tell "him to go, home and cOme back in a better 
mood, . ' 



8. Mrs. Jones, the supervisor, acts as if she likes some people better 
than others. She seems to have "pets" but you are not one of them. 

9. Bob, the boss' son, works w-ith you. He does everything that the 
workers are not supposed to do. He even telTs you what to do. 

10. Mr. Brown gives you too many things to do at one time. And he ex- 
pects you to. remember everything, too! 



if 
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TITLE: CAREER' GUIDANCE COUNSELING 'PLACEMENT GUIDES 

PUB. DATE: 1975 , 

LENGTH: 35 PAG^ES . ' \ ' 

ERIC NO. : ED 114 458 ' ^' . ' 



An effective program to help students make the transiUon from school 

to work requires a coordinated guidance effort, incl uding ^dmfnistrators; 

counselors and teachers. The specific goals and objectives for career jguidi 

ance programs outlined in this K-12 guide are: ' , ^ ' 

self-awareness . sel f identity ' 

education awareness educational -id^ti ty 

career awareness ' ^fareer identity *^ ^ 

economic* awarene3s\ econdmic understanding 

decision-making . career decisions' • . 

beginning competence . employment skills • - ^ 

employab'i 1 i-ty skills career placement ' 

attitudes and appreciation self/social fulfillment 

All the components of the career guidance program are classified into 
six ma jor .categories: (1) Individual Da.ta Systems; (2) Information Sys- 
tems; (3) Career Assessment and PTann^jig Processes; (4) Dissemination Sysr 
tems; (5) Community Experience Processes; and,> (6) Placement a^d Follow- 
Through Programs. Most schools already have some of these components; how- 
ever, all elements of a career guidance program must be well developed and 
implemented in order to have full impact on students, teachers, adminis- 
trators and community members. 

This gufde provides a full description of each of the six basic career 
guidance components including types of inforntation needed, and the school 
and outside resource people included in the effective functioning of each 
component. Cooperation of all school staff and faculty is an important 
factor in the career guidance program presented and a special section, 
adapted here, details the responsibilities of each sta'ff member. 

Guidance Counselors 

coordinating the career guidance program including both 
short- and long-range planning goals 

serving as a resource person for staff members in curric- 
ulum planning and modification and in the area of human ^ 
growth and development 
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coordinating the records and information systems, use of 
school and community resources, and plans for the place- 
ment of a2i students in jobs, colleges, or training pro- 
grams. 

providing group and individual counseling to students to 
increase th^'r understanlding of the personal significance 
of their experiences, knowledge, and skill as they grow older 

consulting with parents concerning students' career plans 
and decisions 

Teachers 

providing for easy transition from home to school, from one 
school to another and from school to enfployment 

assisting students individually and in gro'ps, to analyze 
and interpret their learning experiences far better under- 
standings of self in relation to occupations and the world 
of work 

providing opportunities within the curriculum for decision- 
making experiences related to educational and vocational 
planning 

Administrators 

providing commitment to, encouragement and support of the 
program 

encouraging the involvement of faculty, staff, students, 
parents, and community leaders in career guidance commit- 
ties ' 

arranging inservice education for staff and faculty in car- 
reer guidance and human relations 

encouraging program evaluation and improvement 

^Unlimited des^ires to help students are tied to limited resources and 
educational programs more and more face the test of evaluation. A brief 
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program evaluation guide based on the six program components suggested in 

the guide is included and {reproduced here* 

I 

I 

You can make a quick,' informal evaluation of your school's career 
guidance program by reviewing the six components identified in this guide 
and scoring your school *s program on each. Give a score of three (3) for 
any part that is well developed and functioning; a score of two (2) if it 
is moderately well developed; score one (1) if there are some beginnings 
of activity; and a zero (0) if your school's program has no activity in 
that part. Based on your judgements then, the total scores might repre- 
sent the following ratings: 

15 - 18 Outstanding Program 

11 - 14 Good Program 

7-10 A Healthy Start 

5 or below Much Work Needed 
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Developed to assist high school counselors and members of the pupil 
personnel team in designing a diversified program of services to meet the 
special needs of students in. the urban public high school, the emphasis of 
this manual is on the counselor's role in enhancing student decision-making 
abilities for career/college choice, personal growth and life goals. This 
program brings together in a single volume a consensus of guidance and 
counseling practices and may be used as a reference book of standard pro- 
cedures used in New York City high schools. Although geographically spe- 
cific the model presented can be adopted/adapted for use in other guidance 
programs. 

An omnibus counseling model or the grade-adviser plus guidance coun- 
selor model is suggested as an approach for designing and implementing 
"guidance programs. Counselors and advisers work, whenever possible, with 
the same students from admission to graduation. Every staff member in the 
school is part of the pupil personnel team. While the teacher/adv' r 
role is usually restricted to educational guidance, counselors deal with 
students -in areas of emotional problems, truancy, non-attendance in classes, 
multiple failure^ and deviant behavior. The counselor also acts as liaison 
with outside agencies and provides individual and group counseling and 
guidance, ^ ' 

The 10 chapters focus primarily on: 

1, Guidance for all students, 

2, The extended pupil personnel team, 

3, Articulation and orientation from middle school to college, 

4, Educational guidance and program planning 

a. Screening to identify students needing special services 

b. Studying individual student progress 

c. Helping the early high school leaver 

d. Program planning 
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5. Specialized programs 

a. College-bound program- 

b. Work-study program 

c. Educational options 

d. Field options in the regular high school 

e. Career-oriented projects 

f. Vocational -technical programs 

6. Specialized services 

a. Tutorial programs/peer tutoring . 

b. Bilingual education programs 

c. Student volunt^eer programs - 

7. Special needs services ' 

a. Schools for pregnant teenagers 

b. Services for the physically and/or emotionally handicapped 

8. Role>ahd functions of the high school guidance counselor 

'a* 'Individual and group counseling with parents and/or students 

b. Agency referrals 

r 

c. Student reco^^ds 

9. Career guidance 

10. Rights and respo'nsibilities of high school students 
The effort to meet the needs of 'urban high school sti/dents requires a 
variety of guidance services. Throughout the document the program material 
emphasize the following special needs of students in an urban envirormient-- 

1. To find their individual identities and develo'p confidence 

2. To develop .positive rel ationshi ps with adults and peers in 
the school setting 

3. To learn to respect differences in people 

4. To overcome barriers to self-expression 

5. ^ To have the support of the school and community in dealing 

with problems of alcohol and drug abuse 

6. To take advantage of the vast resources within a large urban 
city 
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t 

t 

In times of budget crunches* and calls for accountability, school 
counselors are often hard-pressed- to justify their existence. It is 
increasingly important that they contribute to the functioning of their 
constituencies in ways which make them not only visible but valuable. 

But how can counselors be all things to dll people? Obviously, they 
can't— but they can develop expertise in areas of need for their particular 
constituencies. 

The Counselor Renewal System (CRS) is designed to help counselors, as 
well as teachers and administrators, upgrade or learn skills and competencies 
which will prepare them to assume new rcles and responsibilities on the job,.__ 
CRS is a two-part effort and can be used by indjy_icluiiJ^s^'by"'tra iner-led 
groups, or by sel f-1 ed jraiip^«r — T-he'TTrsl part of CRS includes a personal 

^. aeed-s— ass^Tsment through which counselors can identify or clarify their 

informational needs, a reference section which addresses 1R general areas 
identified by surveys conducted by APGA and ASCA, and an extensive index 
section. The second part is a microfiche file, containing 74 titles--all 
the material s>'Ci ted in the reference section and the index. . Ap that is 
needed beyond CRS is a microfiche reader and the desire for self-renewal. 





Areas covered in CRS 


are: 




A. 


accountability 


J. 


parent education 


B. 


behavior modification 


K. 


program planning 


C. 


change a gentry 


L. 


proposal writing 


D. 


child abuse 


M. 


public relations 


E. 


consultation 


N. 


substance abuse 


F. 


counsel ing 


0. 


values 


G. 


decision making 


P. 


sex -fair material s 


H. 


guidance (career and job placement) 


Q. 


futurism 


I. 


legal concerns 


R. 


counselor development 
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Thisl)ook is for guidance specialists, administrators, counselor 
educators and consultants who are involved with shaping career guidance 
programs. While the content is aimed at programs at the secondary level, 
the processes for building comprehensive career guidance programs are 
applicable at all levels. The book's intent is to promote comprehensive 
programs which systematically and consistently serve the career planning 
needs of all students. Hopefully, the management techniques, program ideas, 
and student activities presented will serve to upgrade career guidance 
programs and relieve the guidance profession from charges of having piece- 
meal and ineffective programs for students. 

The book is divided into three main sections: Part I (Chapter 1) - 
Building Comprehensive Career Guidance Programs, Part II (Chapters 2-7) - 
Alternative Practices for Building Comprehensive Career Guidance Programs, 
and Part III (Chapter 8) - Installation Strategies for Building Comprehensive 
Career Guidance Programs. Chapters land 8, respectively, orovide an 
orientation to comprehensive career guidance program models and how to 
implement and evaluate practices within the framework of comprehensive 
programs.^ Chapters 2-7 identify specific student practices with which a 
comprehensive program can be built-. In Chapters 2-7 categories of practice 
are defined, reasons are presented for having them in the school, an over- 
view of available practices is given, installation considerations are 
outlined, and practices are identified. 

Chapters, "Strategies for Adopting, Impi enienting, and Evaluating 
Career Guidance Practices," examines the role of the counselor, suggests 
four basic ways in which counselors may operate as change agents, offers 
a seven-step strategy for effecting changes in career guidance, and 
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identifies possible roadblock^ to successful change efforts. The four ways 

counselors m^y act as change agents are: " 

1/ Energizing the system to change and prodding the system to do 

something about its problems is a very. useful function counselors 
can perform. Identifying unmet'needs, speaking to discongruities 
between system and goals as well as deliverance on those goals 
can motivate a system to change. 

< 

2. Counselors can be insightful regarding needed changes and offer 
solutions. They can generate a number of alternative solutions 
and help the system to realize that there is a choice. 

3. Many times systems are static because they lack the resources 
necessary to effect'^change - informational materials, financial 
backing, diagnostic skills, and knowledge regarding the process 
of change. Counselors can help by acting as resource linkers, 
persons who know where to obtain the human and physical resources 
pertinent to the system* s needs. 

4. Both by attitude and experience counselors are uniquely qualified 
to perform as process counsultants , assisting the system in 
problem-solving and in learning how to develop the capacity for 
self-renewal. Because they are counselors, they may already be 
performing a number of consultant functions. Expansion of coun- 
selors' consultant roles to include the^ change process may in 
nany instances broaden the scope of their consulting rather than 
dramatically change it. Although in practice counselors may 

at various times perform all four change agent roles, it is the 
process consultant role for the counselor rhat is emphasized here. 

A soecific change model designed to be used by career guidance per- 
sonnel is detailed as a seven-step procedure in which the steps are not 
mutually exclusive and may occur sequentially or with several steps at one 
time, i.e.: (1) establishing the need; (2) building interactive relation- 
ships; (3) assessing; (4) gener^ating options; (5) deciding; (6) facilitating 
adoption and implementation; and (7) refining and renewing. 
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Guidance today is at a- crossroads , 'and in the first chapter'of thts 
book Norm Gysbers traces its development from an ancillary, crisis-oriented 
service to a comprehensive developmental program based on personal and 
societal needs. The focus is on life career development, and the need for 
comprehensive programs that deal with developmental concerns and needs of 
individuals throughout the life span. 

Bob Campbell then outlines the rationale and' criteria for establishing 
'guidance programs that respond to life-long developmental needs, lists 
examples o1^ examplary programs, suggests major resources for learning about 
these "and other new programs, and reviews adoption considerations. 

While guidance is advancing its contributions to clients, it must also 
expand and strengthetj the research base from which -guidance practices are 
derived. Ed Herr focuses in on the need for guidance research, suggests 
"must" areas in whirh research should be undertaken, presents knowledge 
generalizations crowing out of existing research, and proposes ways 
guidance personnel can put research findings to use. 

f^T^ograms and practices of worth should be open to scrutiny, which 
means evaluation, which, in turn, means systematic planning. Dispelling 
some of the myths that have tended to discouranp a systematic approach to 
guidance, Anita Mitchell makes evaluation look easy as she suggests ways 
guidance personnel can plan, sturcture, implement, and evaluate programs 

if 

with a view toward moving the profession toward accountability. 

These first four chapters provide the basis for those that follow. 
From the generalized overview of where the profession stands today, of what 
the criteria for effective guidance programs are, of how researcn can 
coatribute^to guidance, and of how programs can be developed systematically, 
the materials focus on specific kinds of progranis that are targeted to the 
needs of special groups. 

The first area of emphasis is rural and small schools. Rural 



communi ties--really , diverse groups of people with widely differing social 
and economic characteristics, possess many strengths, but their limitations 
cause them to have very special kinds' of needs. Harry Drier and Jim 
Altschuld outline some of the issues that need to be addressed in order to 
provide systematic guidance services for those who live in rural America. 

Billie Jackson and Lea Reeves present a chapter on elementary guidance, 
analyzing the features common to effective elementary guidance programs and 
the problems frequently encountered in attempting to develop or impleigent 
them. Included is a map which provides a graphic description of the numbers 
and distribution'^'of elementary counselors in our country.. 

Associated .with the e]ementary focus is concern for parent education. 
Rasamma Nyberg reviews the state of the art of parenting, examines the 
relationship of the school counselor to training for effective parenting, 
and stresses the need for school guidance departments to help parents with 
their counseling skills---Vistening, advising, and understanding. 

Minority groups .^re gaining increasing and well-deserved attention ^ , 
from the guidance profession. Calling for change that can "make a 
difference," Bob Clayton reviews current approaches to counseling 
minorities, highlights some ongoing programs that appear to achieve 
effective outcomes, and Suggests major resources for those who wish to 
improve their minority counseling programs. 

High on the list of priorities in present-day guidance programs is 
de-emphasis of sex differences and provision of eq,ual opportunities for 
all students, regardless of gender. Peggy Hawley articulates the need for 
a redefinition of sex roles, and analyzes some of the economic, political, 
legal, and social forces for change in this area. 

Turnin'g now to alternative ways of offering guidance services, JoAnn 
Harris Bowlsbey gives a comprehensive look at how computers can be useful 
in delivering guidance programs. She describes three types of systems in 
detail and outlines ways to use them in secondary school settings. 

Ever-increasing numbers of schools are utilizing the career resource 
center as a way of centralizing guidance services. Indeed, Tom Jacobson 
sees the career resource center becoming a mre broadly-based human 
resources center, and describes'*the administrative and policy changes 
which are causing this shift to occur. 
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The editors next present a chapter on counselor renewals-analyzing the 



need for it,, suggesting steps by which counselors can upgrade their skills, 
offering guidelines to help those who wish to develop renewal programs, 
reviewing existing personal and organizational barriers to renewal, and 
urging, always, that counselors take responsibility for their own 
sel f- renewal • 

The volume comes to a close with a philosophical statement from one of 
the fathers of guidance, Gil Wrenn, as he offers very personal reflections 
on the changes wrought in counseling over the years, and communicates his 
own insights concerning the implications of these changes for count^eling in 
future decades."^ The chapter ends with a list of counseling achievements to 
date and the author's hopes f.or the future of the field. 
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TITLE: RinR CITY HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICES: 

A CONCEPTUAL MODEL 
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LENGTH: , 176 PAGES ,• ' 

ERIC NO.: ED 193 555 

* 

The guidance staff, at a hypothetical high school communicate with 
students, teachers, parents and administrators in this conceptual model of 
a comprehensive guidance program. The high school, and guidance services 
and personnel are described. The conceptual model, based on defined stu- 
dent needs is outlined; the methods and forms necessary for assessing stu- 
dent needs, establishing priorities, developing objectives, planning acti- 
vities, and evaluating the program are included. 

V 

The needs assessment information is classified in 17 categories, e.g., 
understanding and accepting self and others, clarifying values, understand- 
ing sexual identity, finding jobs and career's, selecting courses and making 
educational plans. A planning and record sheet for each category is pro- 
vided which outlines the category, states objectives, activities, staff 
involvement, resources and estimated costs. A listing of ACT publications 
for secondary school guidance programs, as well as resources for evalua- 
tion activities are included. The appendices list program obj.ectives for 
educational, career, social, and community domains. Numerous worksheets for 
counselors are.alsp provided. ^ ' 

TITLE: EXEMPLARY. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROJECTS IN VIRGINIA 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH-: 42 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 212 929 

During the 1980-81 school yea-, 28 exemplary v(5cational guidance and 
counseling projects were funded in the Commonwealth, of Virginia through * 
Title II (Vocational Education) orf Public law 94-482. Nine of the projects' 
were designed to increase vocational guidance and cotinseling for adjjlts, 
10 were developed to" increase vocational guidance and counseling services 
for handicapped persons, seven were devoted to developing local career 
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infor-mation materials, and two were designed to develop comprehensive vo- 
cational guidance and counseling plans. Enclosed 'is a bnief summary of 
each of the exemplary projects. Each abstractMnclu^s the p'roject^s ob- 
jectives, methodology, and the name, address, insti tihtional affiliation, 
and phone number of the project director. It is hoped that t^ese abstracts 
an^ the experiences of the educational Institutions represented will stim- 
ulate others to initiate programs of their own to expand vocational guid- 
ance and counseling services for adults and handicapped persons, develop 
local career information materials, and perfect comprehensive plans for ' 
vocational guidance and counseling/ The overall supervision of these grahts 
was provided by the College of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
at Virginia- Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 
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A new 'instructional approach that is still being developed and imple- 
mented is known as competencV-based vocational education. Because df the 
nature and' characteristics of competency-based vocational education programs, 
they have made increased *and heavier 'demands for the time and efforts of 
the guidance counselor, occupational speciali.st and vocational teacher. 

Befare any student is permitted to enroll in any (traditional or 
competency-based) vocational or technical education program or course which 
provides training for wage-eaYning employment A^he or she should have first 
^chosen the vii/cafibnal goal for which the pa^jticular training is intended. 
In competency-based vocational education programs especially, students need 
professional assistance In setting and sequencing long-range and short-term 
vocational goals that are appropriate for their unique needs. Because 
occupational chqice is sojmportant to the individual and to society, the 
student's choice of an occupational goal should not be based on a decision 
that is left merely to chalice. Instead, the student's decision to choose 
a 'particular occupation and sequence short-term and long-range goals in a 
particular manner should be predicated upon a blended knowledge and under- 
standio5^of facts , about himself/herself and the occupational world of work. 

In order for vocational guidance services to be more responsive to the 
individual needs of the vocational trainees who are already enrolled or 
who plan to enroll in competency-based vocational education programs and 
courses, the guidance counselor, occupational specialist and vocational 
teacher need to "Work together as members of the vocational guidance team. 

This document is intended to serve as an initial vocational guidance 
training madel for Florida's vocational teachers who need special instruc- 
tion in order to be able to work effectively (as a team rfTember) with the 
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guidance counselor and occupational specialist. 

/ The suggested vocational, guidance trailing model is designed for 
vocational and .technical education teacf^rs who need special>nstruction in 
Vrder to function effectively as members of vocational guidance teams in ** 
schools that have competency-based vocational education programs^ The . 
model defines vocational guidance, vocational education, compellency-based 
vocational education and vocational teacher cis the terms are used in the 
document. It suggests the formation of a vocational guidance team consisting 
of the school guidance counselor, occupational specialist and vocational 
teacher. The suggested model identifies and explains the roles of the 
guidance counselor, occupational specialist and the voceftional teacher. 
Five major instructional areas or components ..incl ude five essential voca- 
tional guidance services: personal assessment, occupatioftal/educati.onal 
information, vocational counseling, job'^'placemenf and follow-up. Each 
essential vocational guidance service component has a separate list or 
cluster of subtopics that are related to the major topic of the component. 
A total of 133 competencies are spaci'fied and grouped under five major 
competency areas. The procedures used to identify ^and select the competen- 
cies are explained. The statements derived through the orocedurfes are not 
validated competencies. They are statements of suggested competencies 
that can be used to prepare vocational education teachers, who are employed 
in competency-based vocational education programs and courses, to effec- 
tively oerform their new vocational guidance roles, duties and respon- 
sibilities. 
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.II. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

Educat'ional needs assessment is an increasingly more routine activity 
for many school districts responding to public demands for accountability. 
Needs assessment is a process of critical importance to educational institu- 
tions seeking to help clarify intent, determine current status, and identify 
areas of strength and weakness. Because education faces many problems and 
concerns and has such limited resources, it is essential that schools^ examine 
[ferformaoce and establish a hierarchy of priorities. 

A need may be defined as the discrepancy between "what is" and "what*" 
should be." A needs assessment is the process of ascertaining and docu- 
menting the discrepancy between "what is" and "what should be," For school 
counselors, there are two concepts of "what should be," i,e,, a goal or goals 

(1) the desirable form of demonstrated behavior for each stu- 
dent at the conclusion of the interaction between student 
and counselor (product/ends); and 

(2) the desired methods by which the counselor assists the 
student toward the accomplishment of (1)' above (process/ 
means). 

Assuming that goals have already been set for both students and the 
school, counselors can identify "what is." If the counselors know what is 
expected of students, they can gather current data about students regarding 
particular outcomes. The discrepancy between the two is the need to be met. 

The following materials provide further information on the process of 
conducting a needs assessment. 
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Designed to assist school personnel conduct a needs assessment to 
meet the demands for accountability voiced by various publics, e.g., stu- 
dents, parents, and community members, this -monograph emphasizes the coun- 
selors' pivotal role in defining their critical base of operations, identi- 
fying existing discrepancies, and focusing on reducing those discrepancies. 

The components of a needs assessment are addressed by asking and answer 
ing the following questions: P 

1 . Who needs it? 

a. Implications for counselors, students, the school staff, 
parents, and the community are presented. 

b. Developing and managing programs through organizational 
humanistic endeavors is stressed. 

i> 

2. Howois f£ done? 

a. Criteria for effectives needs assessment are cited, e.g., 
accurate da,ta collection and discrepancy identification 

in terms of products/behaviors (ends) rather than process^- 
es (means). 

b. A systematic model for conducting a needs assessment is 
detailed in an eight-:.step process: 

(1) Obtain initial commitment 

(2) Clarify direction and intent of needs assessment 

(3) Plan the needs assessment process 

(4) Collect and summarize information 

(5) Analyze information 

(6) Report findings 

(7) Judge evidence 

(8) flan program improvement 

3. Who is doing it? 

a. Examples of school district needs assessment activities 
are provided. 
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Sample needs assessment .instruments are provided for 
use with students, parents, staff, and counselbt^sJ 
(These samples are reproduced in the following pages,) 
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STUDENTS 



The purpose of this survey is to obtain your honest and frank opinion 
of counseling and guidance services in order that counselors ma</. better 
be able to provide improved services to you. 

. DIRECTIONS: Fill in the answer sheet to indicate how you feel about a 
statement. 

1 or A . strongly agree - excellent - very important - always or yes 

(very posit^We) 

2 or B . agree - good - important - usual ly^(pQsitive) 

3 or C . no opinion Adoes not apply - uncertain 

4 or D . -disagree - fa\ir - 'slightly important seldom (negative) 

5 or E > strongly disagree - poor - not important - never or no 

(very negative^) 



1. I can trust my counselor. 

2. If I had a personal emergency or concern I would feel fr\e to 
discuss it with my counselor. 

3. ^ I feel my counselor is interested in me. 

4. My counselor would not butst or hassle me if I made a mistake. 

5. My counselor should transfer me if I don't like a teacher or class.. 

6. My counselor does not make me feel he is too busy to help me. j 

7. My counselor listens to what I have to say. ^ j 

^ 8. I can talk to my counselor without being heard or interrupted by / ' 
other students or school perspnnel . / 

9. Educational and career information is available for me to read 
where I wait to see my counselor. 

10. I have never been hassled by any school personnel while waiting to 
see my counselor. 

11. I would like^to have a counseling center separate and away from the 
administrative offices. 

12. My counselor is friendly and easy to talk with. 
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13. I benefit by talking to my counselor. 

14. It is reasonably easy for me to get in to see my counselor when 
I want to* 

1J5. I think my counselor knows who I am. 

16. I think my counselor has too many students. 

17'. I have had adequate assistarice from my counselor in planning my 
program. 

18. I feel a program designed to show students how to help other 
students would be valuable. 

19. My counselor discusses such topics as self-worth, values and 
responsibility with me. 

20. My counselor gives me information about course and graduation 
requirements. „ 

21. My counselor helps me plan an alternative, technical, vocational 
or college education beyond school.* 

22. My counselor makes me aware of financial aids available for 
education beyond high school. 

23. There shoirld be a full-time career counselor at my school\^;:-" 

24. I have a place to obtain career information at my school. 

25. My counselor or a career counselor helps me learn how to use 
information in planning a career. 

26. My counselor helps me be aware of my abilities, inte^rests, 
strengths and weaknesses. 

27. If my school had a placement center. for helping students find a 
job I would use it. 

28. If my school provided a counselor on duty during evening hours to 
help students or parents I would. use the service. 

29. My counselor helps me plan ways to study better. 

30. Rate the overall counseling services provided to you. 




31. I have spent this time discussing my educational plans. 

32! ■ I should spend this time discussing my educational plans. 

33. I have spent this time discussing my career plans. " 

34. I should spend this time discussing my career plans. 

o 

35. i have spent this tiine discussing^^social and personal topics. 

36. I should spend this time discussing social and personal topics, 



37.^ Please add any comments that you feel would help improve the 

counsel ing .services for you or at your school,, (Space \s availar 
ble on back of answer sheet..) 

Thank you for your help. 
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PARENTS 

The purpose of this survey is to obtain your honest and frank opinion 
of counseling and guidance services in order that counselors niay 
better be able to provide improved services for your childl 

DIRECTIONS: Fill in the answer sheet to indicate how you feel about 
a statement. ^ 

1 or A . strongly agree - excellent - very important - always or yes 

(very positive) 

2 or B . agree - good - important - usually (positive) 

3 or C . no opinion - does not apply - uncertain , ■ 

4 or D . disagree - fair ; slightly important - seldom (negative) 

5 or E > strongly disagree - poor - not important - never or no ' 

(very negative). 

1. I am familiar with tl^e counseling services available for my child 
at school . ' ^ ' 

1. I know wno my child's counselor is. 

3. I have conferred ^ith my child's counselor. . 

4. I am aware of the" educational opportunitias available to my child, 

5. I have discussed my child's educational program with a counselor. 

6. If my .child's counselor were available for evening conferences, 
I would make use of. this service. 

7. I feel free to get in touch with the counselor if my child were to 
experiertte educational, personal, or social difficulties at school 

8. My child's counselor has been available wlien I have tried to make 
contact or has returned my calls. ^ 

9. I feel the counseling services available to^my child are adequate. 

10. The counselor is readily available to my child, 

11. I feel my child's counselor should make home visits, 

12. I am familiar with my child's coQrse and graduation requirements. 

13. I feel that 420 students are too many to assign to each counselor. 
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14. Please add any comments that )^ feel wduld help improve the 
counseling services for your child or at'your child's school 
(Space is available on back of answer she^t.) 

Thank you for your help. 
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STAFF 

jC. . ■ ' 

DIRECTIONS: Fill 1n the answer iheet to indicate how you feel about 
a statement. 

• > 

1 or A . strongly agree -«^excellent - very important - always or yes 
(v.ery positive) >^ 
' 2 or B > agree - good - Important - usually (positive) ' -r 

3 or C > -no opinion - does not apply - uncertain 

4 or D > disagree -"fair - slightly' important - seldom (negative) 

5 or E > strongly disagree - poor - not important - never or no 

(very negative) 

1. Our counseling staff maintains and interprets records for me. 

2; Our counseling staff participates in conferences with students, 
teachers and parents. 

•3! Our counseling staff participates in ,the development of the master 
' schedule. ^ " 

4. OuV counseling staff participates in curriculum development at 
our school . ^ ' * - ' 

5. I feel there'^is ad^equate communication between the staff and 
counselors. - ^ 

6. Our counseling staff provides adequate follow-up to counseling 
conferences. . .* . . . 

7. The counseling staff and I generally agree on the type of services 
they st)Ould be rendering. 

8. The physical^ facilities provided for teachers ^'n the counseling 
offices are adequate at our schgol . 

9. Our ^counseling staff is readily available for teacher conferences.^ 

10. I feel I understand the goals and objectives of counseling. 

11. I would be interested in participating in an advisory conm-ittee 
to the school guidance program. 

12. I- feel the students I refer benefit by speaking to the counseling 
staff. 
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13. I feel counselors should have extended working-, hours and days.- 

14. I feel .that 420 students are too many to assign tb eadh counselor 
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V COUNSELORS' " • ( 

* 

During raeetitigs with school counseling staffs and the division chair- 
person, the following items were^suggeste'd as those needed to improve 
our counseling services. Please rate theiji as. Indicated: 

1 or A . strongly agree - excel lenj: - very important - always of yes 

(very ^positive) . ^ / ' 

2^ or^B . ^ agree - good ^ important - usually (positive) 

3 or C . no opinion - does not applj^ - uncertain 

4 or D , disagree - fair - slightly important - seldom (negative) 

5 or E . ^tron^ly disagree - poor - hot— iqiportant - never or no 

(very negative) 

# • <; 

V 1 ; Solving prd^jDlfims with SaXJ)iego County Education- Computer 
Service ^ 

2 . Evening counseling (full s^ff or duty counselor concept) 

3 . Co-ordination with .?idult school' ^ ^ • 
4. Standardization of how and when, gradiifition requirements are 



met ^ ^ " • ' 

5. Reduced counseling load '(300-1 maximum p^r full-time counselor) 



J5. Extended contract (hours and days)\ 



7. Clarification and discussion pertaining to the punitive role 
of 'counselors 

8.. ' District coordinator of counseling services^ 



_^9. V^Reduced "district psychologists case load (maximum 2 schools) 
"10, Counseling center concepts removed from adminis'trative area 



Jl. DeveTjopmental counseling program ' ^ ^ 

J2. Counselor input in curriculum planning ^ 

^13. Re-order priorities regarding use of counselor\time (time 
analysis' chart) . . ' ' ' 

14. Full-time career counselor at each school ' . 
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15. Clerical help for counselors to.be utilized for purposes' 
intende'd 

16* Sweetwater District Counseling and Guidance Assoc1d»t1on 



On-site counseling services* coordinator (with reduced case 
load) " ' ^ 

^18. District hotline and crisis center: • ' ' ^ 

. ^sl 9, Paraprofessional help in counseling services 

^ 20 V Peer counseling programs ^ ' 



2^ . ClariVication^of policy assignment of counselors to lunch 
Supervision ' , , 
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Please rank order those items you rate "A" (very positive). Please- 

limit your ranking to 10 items or less. 

a. 

•I 

b. 

d. ^ 

e. _ 

f. _^ 

* g. . . 

h. 

1. 
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PleSise add any comments that you feel would help improve the counseling 
services*.. Please include your present case load with the number of 
periods you counsel and indicate if counselors were added to your staff 
to reflect the reduction in student/counselor ratio, from 75-1 to^ 70-1 
per hour* 



THANK ^YOli FOR YOUR HELP. 
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. , COUNSELOR'S TIME ANALYSIS 

This chart is for the purpose of estimating and comparing the percent 
of time spent with the percent of time that -should be spent by _a_ 
counselor in giving direct services to students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents in trying to help them accomplish various 'guidance 
objectives. Judgments need to be made in estimating time. 

PERCENT ' 

time . should 

spent "spend 

■ 1 Assisting Students Rjan an educational program 

2. Assisting students in career planning . 

3. Pre-register, program, balance classes and deal 

with teacher and student transfer requests 

4. Assisting students plan education or training 

beyond school ' 

5. Assisting students gain financial aid for 

education or training beyond school 

6. Assisting students develop learning skills 

7. Assisting students be aware of and develop 

values 

8. Assisting student? develop self -understandings, 

identities and feelings of self-worth 

9- Assisting students develop satisfying > 

interpersonal relationships 

10. Assisting former students * 

IK Assisting teachers to understand their students 
and the guidance process, participating in 
teacher-student conferences, and. meetings 

with teachers or teacher groups 
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12, Assisting administrators to understand the 
student population, participating in parent/ 
student/administrator conferences and meetings 
with administrators or administrator groups 

13, Assisting parents to understand the guidance 
services available and keep parents informed 
of the educational progress of their child 

14, Clerical, supervision, taking classes, club 
sponsorshio, and other "duties 



TOTAL PER YEAR . TOO 100 
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4. Then what? 

a. The product of t\ie needs assessment process is re- 
viewed as a needs statement with the following gen- 
eral characteristics: 

(1) A list of desirable guidance/ counsel ing goals 
(what should be),' stated in terms, of student 
outcomes (what students will do), raiher than 
in terms of counseling activities ^(what coun- 
selors will do). 

(2) A list of statements describing the present 
level of attainment of these goals (what is). - 

(3) A list of statements describing the differences 
between "what is*' and "what should be" (needs, 
gaps, discrepancies) • 

The appendix contains other sample needs assessment instruments for 

students and educational personnel . 
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TITLE: NEEDS ASSESSMENT: PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
PUB. DATE: 1981 
LENGTH: 122 PAGES 
ED. NO.: ED 206 736 

The 39 sample forms and questionnaires represent needs assessments 
of pupil personnel services delivered through a variety of educational 
systems in the state of Illinois. The emphasis is on the development of 
programming priorities based on the identified needs of students, staff, 
administrators, and parents and on decisions related^ tc services, service 
delivery systems and personnel, and target groups based on objective data. 

Basic guidfelines for conducting a needs assessment are outlined, in- 
cluding: 

1. Organize a planning group. 

2. Identify goals and the target group(s) to be surveyed. 

3. Determine the methodology. 

4* Decide on followup procedures to be used if initial res- 
ponse rate is inadequate. 

5. Develop procedures for summarizing and interpreting results. 

6. Plan how and to whom results are disseminated. 

7. Translate data into programmatic goals and objectives. 

Pupil personnel workers are encouraged to play an integral part in de- 
veloping an objective-based pupil personnel services program that focuses 
systematically on the needs of students and to state guidance/counseling 
program objectives in terms of measurable outcomes. Although geographically 
specific, the needs assessment instruments can be adopted/adapted for use in 
other guidance programs in order to survey the needs of students, teachers, 
pupil personnel specialists, parents, other school personnel, and administra- 
tors. 

A Checklist for Designing Needs Assessment Studies is reproduced here 
to help counselors prepare, implement, and apply the needs assessment pro- 
cedure. 
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A CHECKLIST FOR DESIGNING NEEDS ASSESSMENT STUDIES 



Preparation 

1. Determine the key el ements of the proposed needs assessment. 

Identify the purpose' to be served by the needs assessment. 

Before proceeding, insure that this purpose is defensi b1 e > 

i.e., ethical and potentially viable. 

Define-the client and other audiences . ! 

1 

2. Clarify the reasons for the study. 

What are the stated reasons (e.g. , selection of [persons 

or groups to participate in a program, allocation of funds, 
modification of the curriculum, interpretation of program 
outcomes, or public relations)? 

What possible unstated reasons exist (e.g., to justify a 

previous decision to cancel a program or to discharge 

> - certai^^n personnel)? 

Before proceeding, insure that the reasons for the study 

are honorable . 

Decide whether a needs assessment should be done (be 

assured of a' reasonable payoff ^before proceeding). 



3. Make an initial approximation of the client's and audiences' 
information needs . 

What are their questions (e.g., which students or schools 

most need assistance? What areas of the curriculum are . 

most deficient? What knowledge and skills will students ' 

need after they graduate from a particular program?)? 
What information do they think they need (e.g., teacher 

judgments, analysis of anecdotal records, test scores, 

and employer judgments)? 
^4. Secure and maintain political viability . 

Involve members of key groups (such as school board 

members, administrators, teachers, students, and parents) 

in the design of the study. 
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Maintain communication with these groups throughout the ^ 

study (through such means as a newsletter, news releases, 
public meetings, and an open door policy). 

Determine and honor appropriate protocol (cdn^erning such 

{• 

matters as entering and leaving school jDuilding^ involving 
school personnel, obtaining clearance for data collection 
forms and procedures, and reviewing records). 

Characteri-ze the 3ubject(s) of interest:. 

Describe this population (in terms ^of such variables as. 

number, age, sex, location, rel evant^ experience^,, 

and past achievements). 

Identify other variables of interest. 

What needs to be learned about the setting (e.g., its t^^ 

urban, rural, political, economic, and geographic 
character)? 

What program variables are of particular interest 

(e.g., goals, procedures, budget, staff, and facilities)? 

What outcome variables should be monitored (e.g., achieve- 
ments in intellectual, emotional, physical, aesthetic,- 
vocational, social, and moral areas)? 

Are there any pxpected negative side effects of the program 

that should be monitored (e.g., potential lawsuits brought 
on by due process difficulties or reduced public support, 
because of the revelation that students' needs have not 
been ,met)? 

How about possible positive side effects (e.g., increased 

community understanding and parental involvement)? 
Whose judgments about the existence and importance of needs 

should be obtained (e.g., those of program, staff, parents, 
.students, and site visitors)? 
What information should be obtained about costs of the 

program (e.g., developmental, maintenance, and opportunity 

costs)? . i 
What about the intrinsic qualifications of the program 

(regarding espfecia.lly its philosophical and conceptual adequacy) 
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7. Formulate' a general design for the study. 

i' 

Define key terms (especially need and needs assessment). ^ 

J State the primary and secondary bbjecti ves of the study 

(e*g., to assess and assign priorities to program goals, 

to select persons and institutions for compensatory 

service, to involve a broad reference group in goal setting, 
,^ and/or to establish criteria for use in interpreting goal-' 

free observations). 
. Provide a logical structure for the study (e.g., present a 

list of'concerns and issues drawn from prior investigations, 

or lists of possible learner and treatment needs given an 

analysis of the program under study). 
Describe the procedures to be used (such as surveys, docu- 

ment reviews, testing, forecasts, and case studies). 
Summarize the standards that are viewed as appropriate for 

judging the .study (e.g., technical adequacy , use by the 

client, probity , and practical ity ). 

8. Develop a management plan . 

. Present a detailed schedule of procedures (including the 

data gcjthering, analysis and reporting activities)* 
\ Specify the support that will be needed to carry out the 

procedures (including staff, facilities, and finances). 
Describe any ways in which the study will contribute to 

improved needs assessment practice: (especial ly in regard 

to training, development ,^and research) . 

9. Summarize the formal agreement s that will govern ,the needs 
assessment. -V,: • 

Clearly identify the pa^rties to the agreement (including 

who will finance, coi^duct, and utilize the study). 

^Delineate each participant's responsibility and authority j 

for carrying out or facilitating the various parts of the- ^ 
study (especially in the data collection area)." 

Specify the reports and other products that are to be 

produced (including their format, contents, and timing). 
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^ Defipe the provisions covering access to data (such as a 

" restriction against the review of personnel records or a 

provision for interviewing certain persons). ^ 
. Specify who will have final editorial authority . 
^ Specify who will have authority to reljsase the final report 

including the conditions under which it^may be released 

(e.g., the client may be assigned to release the report to 

the public, but only in an unedited form). 
Present the established budget (to include the schedule of 

payments and specified accounting and billing procedures). 
Define procedures for reviewing and renegotiating the formal 

agreements (e.g., if there are cost overruns in certain 

budget categories or if unforeseen factors make it desirable 

to modify the study design). 

B. Implementation ^ - .> . . o 

1. Acquire the needed instrumentation . 

Specify the sources of information (e.g., relevant files, 

the professional literature, the subjects, experts, policy 
groups, administrators, staff, the cl ient,^ parents, and 
members of the community). 

Operational ize' the variables of interest (using techniques 

such as 1 iterature, search, position papers, observation 
^scales, rating sca^i^s", content analysis fosrmat, questionnaires, 
interview schedules, norm referenced tests, criterion refer- 
enced tes,ts, and applied performance tests). 

Decide what to do about critical levels for« each test (e.g., 

it may be appropriate to decide that no advance designations 
are possible or desirable, or past practice or research may 
giv^ direction for identifying useable cutting scores). 

Select critical comparisons (such as the past or current 

-performance of a local norm group, the past or current 
performance of an external norm group, or an accrediting 
agency* s specifications). 
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Collect the data. 

Use appropriate sampling techniques (such as .random, strati- 
fied random, matrix or systematic sampling). 

Have key groups rate the importance of the variables of 

interest (e.g., teachers and parents might assign ratings' 
of essential , desirable, neutral, and Dysfunctional). 

Obtain the basic data (which may include background, current 

status, and 'predicted status). 

Process the obtained data (by varifying, coding, and storing, 

. it). [ . 

Analyze and synthesize the obtained data. 

Describe the program of interest as completely as -the data 

permit (noting especially the program's goals, design; 
process, costs and results). 

Describe the subjects of interest as completely as the data 

permit (especial-ly in terms, of their developmental levels 
and th^ir attitudes toward the program). 

List the^ issues and concerns that are revealed in the program,^ 

and student data (e.g., weak administration, unrealistic 
^ goals, lejckluster teaching, poor parental support, unmotivated 
students, inadequate finances and unsafe conditions). 

Search out evidence that would either support or refute the 

identified issues and concerns (such evidence may be in 
interview and observation protocols previously not scrutinized 
or in other data that have not been analyzed in detail; or 
it may be necessary to collect additional data on the questions 
of interest) . 

Perform discrepency analyses if they are called for in the' 

''needs assessment design (e.g., such analyses may /identify the 
percej^ges of students that performed above some critical 
level on a given instrument). 

Perform comparative analj^ses -if they are specified in?the . 

design (these may identify the percentage of stQdents that 
are observed in each decile or^quartile of a norm group dis- 
tribution; they may give the position of a score, mean, or 
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median in a percentile or standard score distribution for a 
norm group;, or they may show ,thQ. relative heights of a cumula- 
tive bar graph for each, subject or group of subjects).. » 

Perform a strengths analysis (^e.g., by searching out funding 

opportunities, ajid quaWfied persons that are available and 
may be applied to the validated issues and' concerns). 

Formulate conclusions, and projections (e.g., these m^y concern 

realized versus unreal iz.ed objectives, met and unmet needs, 
treatment sufficiencies and deficiences, desirable or unde- 
sirable side effects, used, unused and misused opportunities, 
problems and tradeoffs, and possibl e al ternative futures. 

4. " Report the findings. 

Establish appropriate reporting levels (e.g., summary, 

main and technical reports). ^ 
Decide on report contents (such as, purpose ^and design of 



the study, predilections of investigators, description of 
the program and subjects, identification and investigation 
of issues, discf)epancy analysis, comparative analysis, 
strengths analysis, conclusions and projections, recommen- 
dations, limitations of the study, and the content that 
governed the study). 

Report the findings through some appropriate media (e.g., 
printed reports, newspaper accounts, oral presentations, 
piJbllc hearings, TV and radio presentations, and socio- 
dramas). 



Application 

1. .Assess the merit of the study . 

^ Check its technical adequacy (on such counts as defined 

object, defined setting, validity, reliability, and 
objectivity). 

^ Assess. its probity (-^in terms of its full and open disclosure, 

contract fulfillment and conflict of interest possibil itifes). 
Assess its uti'1 1'ty (especially in regard to its timelines, 
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^cope, relevance, dissefnination,\credibility, and importance). 

Assess its practicality (in regard to realis^tic design and 

cost considerations). ^ 

Apply the conclusions and projections.' 

Assist the client and other audiences to apply the findings 

to their particular questions (focus on the preestabl ished 
questions but also help the audiences use the data to dis- 
cover and address additional concerns). 

Help the audiences to make full use of the findings (e.g., to 
clarify objectives, set priorities, appropriate funds for 
development, write specifications for developmental efforts, 
assess program plans, assess outcome data, provide accounts- 
bility reports, and to recycle the' needs asssfissment process). 

Promote the use of the needs assessment study for purposes in 

addition to those fo^r which the study was done (e.g., to 
provide instruction in needs assessment or to assist in 
generating .^nd validating new tools and strategies for needs 
i assessment work). 
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TITLE: NEEDS ASSESSMENT- HANDBOOK FOR BASIC SKILLS PROJECTS 

PUB. DATE: T981 

LENGTH: ' 168 PAGES 

ED. NO.-: ED 206 735 y 



This handbook furnishes educators with instructit)ns for performing needs 
assessments, and is designed specifically for school administrators respon- 
sible for conducting needs assessments in the basic skills of reading, math- 
ematics, and oral and written communications. Five ma jor^ sections contain: 
(1) an overview of the handbook; (2) an introduction to needs assessment 
with program planning and evalQation information; (3) an outline and explan- 
ation of the, Basic Skills Needs Assessment^Project (BSNAP) model; (4) a step- 
by-step application of the BSNAP model; and (5) specific examples drawn from 
actual needs assessment procedures. Instructions, worksheets^ and samples 
are provided for users to adapt/adopt for theXr needs assessment proj^G-ts^ 
The appendices include a description of Title II legislation ajjthorfizing 
the basic skills programs, definitions of terms used in the^fiandbook, exam- 
ples of standards for basic skills programs, nam^es^^d^addresses of sources 
for needs, assessment information, and a bibliography. 



TITLE: CONDUCTING A NEEDS AS^^ESSMENT: AN EftlC/CAPS FACT SHEET 

AUTHOR: HERBERT, DEBORAH / 
PUB. DATE: 1982 / 
LENGTH: 2 PAGES / 

AVAIL. ERIC/CAPS, ^TO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MICHIGAN ,/A'NN ARBOR, MI 48109 



This fact sheet highlights reasons for needs assessment, a definition 
of needs and. needs assessment, and'.the place of values in the needs assess- 
ment process. A four-phase model is provided for implementing a needs as- 
sessment process along""with suggestions about personnel, time, cost, and 
follow-through. A list of resource documents is appended. (The Fact Sheet 
is reproduced on the following pages.) 
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..An ERIC/CAPS Fact.Sheet 
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Conducting^ Needs Assessment 



Rtasons for Nt*ds Asstssmtnl 

Needs assessment (NA) Ras becomer' desirable, and in 
some cases mandatory, for a number of familiar socio- 
economic reasons. They includedemanclMor accountabil- 
ity, evidence of wfdespread unsolved problems, and in- 
creasing competition for scarce resources. Not to be 
'confused with a market study oV opinion survey, NA also 
has its own .reason for being. As the core of the planning 
pr^^ss-for any, program, it provides:- \ 

• a rationale for setting goals. ^ * 
•"a starting poiqt 

• a direction 

• a basis for evaluation. ' 

• -an authorization to continue or the.permission 
to stop ' • • • 

Dtfinltlort of Need and Needs Assessment 

The most widely used definition of need is the dlscrep- 
^ ancy definition; i.e., the dooumjanted difference between an 
actual state or results currently,, achieved and a target 
state or results, to be"^ achieved.' thQ foriYiplattonXs = 
T - A, where: 

Nc = need candidate*, , ^ 

T = target state or results to be achieved * 
a' = actual $iate or results ^unrently achieved 

''Nq can be subjected Vqtwo tests f6r authenticity: (1) with 
N/a subject (S) derives some othemis&Mn^os^lizable ".bene- 
fit \ (2) without Nc the subject (S) is in an ''unsatisfactory" 
state. • ' 

The definition of needs assessment is a formal process of 
essentiatfy thrqe steps: ^ 

• coilectiori of gaps or discrepancies \ 

* • placementof gaps in priority order (with . 

apporiioning methods rather than grading or * 
ranking). 

• selection of gaps with highest priority for action and 
resolution ^ * ' . 

Place of Values In Needs Assessment 

NA Is a matter of both fact and value, with a range in any 
one situation^of available facts and value commitment. For 
this reason, NA is contextually specific and cannot be 
adequately conducted with standardized Instrumentation, 
the points at which value judgments impinge op needs 
determination ara as follows: • - ^ 

(1) Identification 6( the domain of the target state. For 
example, schools ar^ involved in a nun^ber of domains 
(academic, social, plgychological, physical, etc.)* The 
choice of domalp(s) requires consideration of the values of. 
various interested groups or stakeholding audiences (e.g., 
0 students, parents, teachers, ac^rrynistrators). 



(2) Designation of theparthular target state. Of six pos- 
sible target states, the selection of one ovei: another has 
considerable Impact on the nature of the ne^ds identified in 
the NA process. Because different groups may make differ- 
ent choices, selection becomes partly a matter of mediation 
among them. The figure beldw illustrates the possible 
targ'et states. 





Tariget States 


Perspective • 


Level of Need ' 




Id^al Norm Minimum 


Personal 




Institutional 
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^ (3) Decision about the significance of theT-A difference. 
The question here is fu)w large a'gap must be4o indicate 
aptual need. Different groups, again, may make different 
choices according to their values, and mediation may be 
necessary. 

(4) Definition of "benefit* (under the first of two tests for 
need candidates). Since target states are proposed In the 
belief that their attainment carries a benefit, jt Is irhportant 
to decide what that benoflt^ls. Sonpie benefits may be empir- 
ically testable: others may be presumed, and these Involve 
the values of-the stakeholding groups. 

(6) Definition of "unsatisfactory'* state (undf r the second 
of two testes for need candidates). The specification of un- 
satisfactory states is not s6 well implied as benefits are In 
the designation of target states. A more.thorough examine; 
tion Is probably necessary and, again, audience values are 
paramount, • ^ , - 

Phase I. Planning and Designing ttia Neads Assessment 

Step t Carry out prellminaty activities 

• Set up needs assessment committee 

• identify external priorities or limiting factors 

• Determine scopq of assessment 

• Establish needs assessment schedule 

• Review committee resources and obtain 
commitment * 

Step 2. Mal<e specific plans and design needs assessment 

• Specify process and product goals (e.g., process 
goals refer to the educational process Itself, and 
product goals refer to student outcomeaas a result 
of the ed^ucati onal process) 

• Develop statement^of progam objectives with 
clarity, precision, measurabtlity, feasibility, 
appropriateness, relevance, and logic « 
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• Set standard5i for a! I objectives.,, , 

• Discuss and agree on kinds of data to be gathered 
(perfornnanta. description, opinion, attitude. 

' perception)"^ ^ 

• Determine sources of data 

• Determine sample for data gathering (groups, sizes* 
strategies/methods) 

• Select/modify/develop data collection methods and 
instnjments (quantitative and qualitative)- 

• Design analysis'of existing variables ' 

Phas0 11. Conducting the Needs Asstssmtnt 

Step 3. Obtain, organize, and summarize^ NA data 

• Categorize all data to be collected (program, clients, 
resources^stakeholding groups) 

• Collect 9nd summarize data(existing and new) in 
each category 

Step 4, Analyze and interpret data to derive rfieanings 

• Employ arithmetic/statistical analysis 

• Identify specific qualitative ele ments 

Step 5. Conduct analysis of apparent relationships^ 

• Deternnine factors for each documented need 
accordingto standards and to category 

• Designate needs related to factors that can be 
addressed immediately, later or over extended 
periods of time, and not at all 

Phas« 111. Using \hm Nttds Asstssmtnt Results 

(A prior review of the anticipated utilization of results and 
anevaluationofthe appropriateness of such utilization may 
beajdvisable. The early identification of possible barriers to 
the constructive use of results prevents inefficient use of 
resources,) 

Sfep 6. Select priorities 

• Assign priorities to each need(s) set 

• Assign priorities on basis of criticality over time (in 
consideration of currently available resources, 
limits of action authority, etc.) 

•Sfep 7. Plan program 

• Identify new program elements and/or modifications 

• Establish performance objectives 

• Allocate resources by prionty and relative cost 

• Provide for coordination of resources 

•J Assign tasks to individuals, teams, and groups, with 
timelines and milestones for accomplishment 

Sfep 8. Implement program 

• Provide resources for program change accordfng to 
documented needs and priority assignments 

• Identify measures and means of data collection for 
each objective 



Phast IV. Revitw or Meta^Assessmtnt . 

Step 9. Determine impact of change process 

• Decide on indicators to be accepted as evrdence of 
.improvement 

• • Gather data to determine actual occurrence of 
improvement \ ' 

• • Identify relationships between observed 
improvements and program changes 

• Relate observed improvements to originally 
documented needs 

The purpose here is to look back at the process as a 
whole, relate the results to the objectives, determine the 
exteint tQ which the prgcesshas succeeded, and modify the 
process for greater or further succiss durjng the next 
needs 'assessment cycle. 



Reminders 

Personnel: involve as many people as posisible; keep 
' everyone informed regardless of the level of participation: 
be prepared to explain and "sell" most things a number of 
times. ' 

Time: many hours are r^^tiired especially for planning, 
Qrganizing» collecting, summarizing, and ar^alyzing an 
enormous amount of data. 

Cost: financial limits are necessary. to accornplish realis- 
tic planning, but they should not be an excuse for not doing 
a needs assessment. ' . , 

Pollow-through: NA too often stops at the stage of data 
collection and analysis; it is essential to assign priorities to 
the documented needs^ initiate programs/changes, and 
establish^ evaluation procedures, to insure a continuous 
process of re-examination and modification. 

Resource Documents ^ 

Hays. D. G.. & Linn. J. K. Needs assess rr\ent! Who needs it? 
' Ann Arbor. Ml: The University of Michigan. ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Clearinghouse, in collaboration with the 
Amencan School Counselor Association, 1977. (ED 137 713) 

Lincoln. Y. S.. & Guba. E. G. The place of values m needs 
assessment. Paper presented at the 65th Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association. Los Angeles. April 
198,1. (ED 199 289) 

Needs assessment handbook for basic skills projects. Wash- 
ington. DC. Hope Associates, inc.. 1981 (ED 206 735) 

Wutchiett. R.. et a\. Assessing the need for a needs assessment. 
Paper presented at the 88th Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association. Montreal. September 1980. (ED 198 
430) 

Not*: ED numbers refer to ERIC documents in microficl^e col* 
lections held by over 70O libraries (U.S. and foreign). They may be 
read on site or obtained in microfiche and paper copy reproduc* 
tions. EJ numbers refer to ERIC journal articles (not available on 
microfiche). Both documents and articles are components of the 
ERIC data base which can be computer searched *by online* 
retrieval services. 

Deborah Herbert 

Assistant Editor. ERIC.CAPS 
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School psychologists need information on students' backgrounds, 

farb^ily siz^, minority status, arid other fadtor% to successfully consult 

with teachers and counselors who have questions about the career. and 
- 

vocational needs of students in individual schools. 

A global statement describing one or more classes of desired outcomes 
IS necessary to give a general direction to any project. This type of 
statement is called' -a goal. ■ Goal statements have three characteristics: 
they are timeless, u'nmeasurable and they provide general directions. An <- 
eiTample of a goal statement is - "students will acquire the. .ability to . 
make wise career choices." 

Once a goal statement has been formed, the next step in plannir\g^ calls 
for a needs assessment instrument. Results from the needs assessment 
instrument will indicate the differences that exist between current status 
arid some desired future status, identified by the goal statement. Bridging 
the gap between current and future desired status, then, hinges on designing 
the needs assessment instrument. In. this sense, needs statements are the 
outcome 0/ some form of survey instrument .designed to assess the specific 
area covered by the goal statement. . ^ . 

The next iShase encountered upon completion of the needs assessment 

A. c 

is called brainstorming or prograwning . During this phase of planning 
assessors determine what needs were identified by the instrument and 
which' af tho.se are the most important. Priorities should be set so,' in 
the event of time loss or shortage of revenue, all programs will not be 
equally affected-and the more urgent needs will be met to some degree of 
demonstrab'fe success. 

Once needs have been established, the next step is to formulate a" 
needs statement. An example of a needs statement is, "50% of the' students 
'express a need for more career awareness." Once a needs statement is 
derived, objectives to meet that need are formulated. It is possible to. 
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have only one objective for each need, but usually there will be several. 

'An objective , unlike' a goal, is^an operational statement describing 
a single, desired outcome. An objective is characterized by relative 
timeboundedness , mearurability , observability, and orientation to the real 
world. "By January^ 90% of the students who participated in career 
awareness activities will demonstrate an understanding of careers ,by 
successfully scoring 70% on a career awareness assessment' device." This 
is an example of an objective. 

The next step is to select strategies that will help the target 
population to accomplish the objective. Once all possible strategies or 
activities are considered, the process of selecting the most realistic 
s^nd practical ones is accomplished. aW given objective may have more 
than one strategy and more than one objective can be^ achieved by a single 
strategy. 

Th^e last phase of the' operation is an evaluation of the results to 
see if the objectives have been achieved. The question of whether a 
particular strategy was effective and whether the resources expended were 
worth the gains should be examined. One should ask how the strategy can 
be i'mproved. Finally, did the objective once achieved, reduce or eliminate 
the need? 

A diagram and example of a complete program, from goal statement 
through evaluation prdceduresj are provided for demonstration Durposes. 



III. PROGRAM EVALUATION * 

INTRODUCTION 

Although some school guidance programs still exist on the basis of 
faith and tradition, the current public demands for accountability emphasize 
the need for systematic evaluation of school guidance programs. Evaluations 
.should be conducted to determine the effects of a guidance activity, to es- 
timate success in reaching ^oal s, and to help in guidance decis,ion-making. 
Evaluation is the process of delineating, obtaining, and providfng useful 
information for making decisions, and includes' the process by which judg- 
ments are made about whether the goals of guidance are being attained. 

Systematic methpds of evaluating guidance functions are necessary ber« 
cause day-to-day casual observations and recordkeeping are often incomplete, 
unreliable, and biased. Evaluation goes 'beyond the measurement question of 
^'how much" to the question of "what value." A systematic guidance program 
evaluation must have at least three components: 

1. Objectives must be explicitly stated. 

2. Standards to judge whether or not objectives have been 
met must be established. 

3. Some judgmental statement must be made about the meeting 
of the objectives. 

Thus, guidance program evaluation is necessary because the continued 
support of a guidance program may be dependent on systematic evidence that ' 
student needs are being met by the services and activities of the guidance 
program. In addition, guidance evaluation can serve as a^ basis for continued 
improvement, the development of new services, the adaptation of existing 
services, and the interpretation of the guidance program to school personnel, 
parents, and the community. * * * 

The following materials provide additional information for designing 
and implementing guidance program evaluation systems. 
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TITLE: HOW TO EVALUATE A SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

AUTHOR: GADE, ELDON 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 20 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 210 490 

The advantages of establishing a systematic eval uation, program for 
guidance services include: 

!• Receivrng feedback on the degree of guidance program 
effectiveness. 

2. Being able to identify students whose needs go. unmet. 

3. Choosing and using counseling techniques on the basis ^ 
of their effectiveness, 

4. Being able to justify the elimination of useless guid- , 

ance activities. . ^ , / 

5. Having evidence for requesting increased staffing and 
other services to meet guidance objectives. 

The basic steps in evaluating a guidance program inc^lude: 
!• Clarifying the goals or objectives of the guidance 
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5. Anticipating the need for outside^consuHation and 
• assistance. 

6. Publicizing the results to a wide range. of school and 
community personnel to work toward improvement, in ser- 
vices. 

Counselors are encouraged to establish a comprehensive evaluation- 
plan that wilf answer questions about what they do and about the effects^ 
their' work has -oh students and other consumers of their services, ques- 
tions that may be^answered descriptively or quantitatively. The following 
model is^ of-fered as a systematic approach to program evaluation. 

Guidance evaluation is concern|d.i^;|bout : (1) yhat^s^f^oal , counselors/ 
do, as well as (2) What effects doeisytgjB-WYjk' ot tKe^-crounselbr have on 
students and other consumers of their services? These guidance evaluation 
questions can be answered descriptively or quantitatively. The two types 
of questions ^nd the two methods of presenting answers to the questions 
can form a four way classification model with a horizontal and .vertical 
axis. On the horizontal axis the two categories>epresent guidance acti- 
vities and guidance effects . On the vertical dimension the model is anchor 
ed by descriptive information and a quantitative category . These four 
types of guidance evaluation are shown as: 

FOUR TYPES OF GUIDANCE EVALUATION QUESTIONS AND THEIR INFORMATION BASES 

DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Category I 

What descriptive information 
can be provided, for what the 
school counselor does? 


Category II 

What quantitative infor- 
mation can be provided 
that selected guidance 
functions are effective? 


Category III 

What quantitative information 
can be provided for what the 
school counselor does? 


Category IV 

What descriptive informa- 
tion can be provided that 
selected guidance functions 
are effective? 



QUANTITATIVE INFORMATION 

\ 

1^ 
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Category I information provides a. descriptive rationale for counselor 

.ai:±iY±ties.. Ihis. raltionale may be derived from philosophical, legal, or 

theoretical bases. In other words, infonriation in the category .documents 
the value of selected counseling and guidance activities. Making descrip- 
tions of various guidance services can give the impression that ev&ryone 
recognizes the inherent value of these activities. For example, counseling, 
testing, and informational services are almost'al ways included on the list 
of guidance activities and are assumed to have inherent value. Use of legal 
documents like sta1>^ laws mandating guidance services would be an example 
of information using Category I. References to role and function statements 
of school counselors would be an e:^ample of professional advocation. Ad- 
ditional guidance activities to 'be included in Category I: 

1. A counselor-student ratio of one full-time counselor for 
^ every 250-300 students at the secondary school level and 

I one full-time counselor for every 600 elementary school 
students is one of the better known criteria for evalu- 
ating a guidance progran). These ratios have developed 
from pi^ofessional statements of guidance organizations 
and in some cases have been -logically or scientifically 
justified. 

2. The" counselors meet the standards of a masters degree 
in counseling and guidance and appropriate teaching and 
other work experiences. 

3. Usable, clearly understood student records are maintained 
and used. 

4. Vocational, educational, and personal -social information 
are accessible to students. 

5. Test and appraisal data are available to help students to 
better understand themselves and make -wiser plans. 

6. Guidance services extend through the full range of the 
student's schooling (K-12). 

7. ^ Adequate physical facilities are available to carry out 

the guidance services. 
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8. Adequate budget support for guidance exists^ Current 
figures of budget support range from about 3-5% of the 
average pupil costs* 

9* The guidance program is based upon determined student 
needs. 

ro* The guidance program includes developmental and pre- 
ventative services as well as remedial functions. 

11* Guidance services are not ends in themselves but are 
related to the total objectives of the educational 
aims of the school • ' 

12* "Guidance services are offered in a well balanced form 
so that no activity is overemphasized or underutilized 
based upon pupil needs. 

i3. The program offerings are flexible and adjustable to 
change in^ needs. , ' - - 

' 14.* There is high morale and a spurt of professionalism among 
the guidance personnel. 

15. Guidance programs have realistic goals and there is an ^ 
awareness of strengths as well as the need' for referral ^ - 
and other assis-tance at times. 

16. The counselor in the guidance program has a carefully 
formulated role and function. 

17. The guidance program carries out a well organized public 
relations program. 

18. The counselor exhibits effective program leadership char- 
acteristics.* 

Category II information gets at answering the question. ^of the effec 

tiveness of various guidance activities with descriptive statements. In 
formation in this category documents the value of guidance outcome. Tor 
example, opinions and testimonials of satisfaction of guidance services 
coming from students, teachers, parents, and other consumers would fall 
in Category II. Although data or information in this category are not 
presented in statistical form, they do provide evidence that t-he outcome 
or effectiveness of guidance activities ,is valued by someone. 
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-> Category III consists of inforniatio^n'4)r data that are in numerical 
form to answer the question of "what does the counselor do?" Information 
in this category is useful to document the occurrence of some guidance * 
activities. ' / 

Activity-time accounting such as the use of a log of activities that 
lists how many students are served by the various guidance services is an 
example of information in this category. Using activity-time data to com- 
pare-school guidance services with an exemplary or mbdel guidance program 
is another example of data in this category. Needs assessment surveys that 
provide numerical data to support guidance activities or surveys where var- 
ious consumers are asked to rate the level of services rather than the 
effectiveness of such services are other examples of information in this 
category. Linking guidance services to costs is still another example j)f 
information in this category. Keeping monthly and pearly guidance reports 
summarizing the year's activities can be helpful in telling the story of 
what a counselor does. 

Here is a list of monthly guidance activities classified in Category 
III that can be reported to help describe the school counselor's job: 

1. Conferences and meetings attended 

Teachers often wonder why the counselor is not always in 
the office all the time. To help answer the questions, 
list the meetings attended including their exact length. 
A tally will probably show that counselors attend meet- 
ings not only during the school day but also some that 
extend beyond the school day or on weekends and even 
during regular school vacation time. This information 
can easily demonstrate that counselors work with agen- 
cies outside of the school building. 

2. Individual counseling time 

This can be, recorded by number of sessions per month . 
held or by percentage of total time spent in this 
activity. 

3. Group and career guidance 

The number of groups held per month can be recorded 
or the hours actually spent in the activity. 
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College or postsecondary appl-ications processed 
Showi/ng the numbers ^of students who have completed do! 
lege or other postsecondary school each month can gi^ 
an informative picture of this activity. Percentages 
seniors completing, appl ications can be easily calculated 
from basic data. ' 

5. Part-time job placements ^ / 
Each month job placements can be reported with thel types 
of jobs, firms where employment was provided and other i1i- 
formation given. 

6. Registration activities 

This monthly summary can include the number of students in 
special programs, number of schedule changes, and numbers 
of parent-student planning meetings; 

7 . Freshmen orientation activities 

Number of hours involved in planning and carrying out this 
activity can be noted. 

8. Guidance committee 

Number of times and hours of guidance committee meetings 
can be reported each month. 

9. testing activitie s 

Number and types of tests given as well as hours spent in 
this activity can provide useful data each month. 

10. New student registrations 

Each month a Jist of all new student registrations by grade 
level can be useful data. 

11. Parent contacts 

A monthly tally of the number of parents seen each month 
can help make teachers be more aware of the involvement 
counselors have in this area. 

12. Case conferences ' 

Each month the number of case conferences (which often 
involve teacher input) can be tallied and provide general 
information about amount of involvement in this activity. 
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13, Information requested and recommendation forms completed 

Monthly totals of this activity can provide teachers with ad- 
ditional understanding of the range of counselor activities. 

Category IV in this- model provides quantitative> data or information 
relative to the effectiveness or outcome of guidance activities,. The ques- 
tion answered by data in this category is "what quantitative information 
can be provided that selected/guidance functions are effective?" Data in 
this category documents occurrences of the outcomes or effectiveness of 
guidance services. Th.e use of goal attainment scaling in which the coun- 
selor and student jointly assign numerical values to progress toward pre- 
determined goals is an example of this category of accountability. Stat- 
istics which document such programmatic goals as decreasing truancy, in- 
creasing students in part-time employment, increasing realistic career 
placement are other ^examples of use of quantitative data on guidance out- 
comes • 

■> • 
Other examples of category outcomes^ are:, 

1. Improvement in student academic achievement for those 
who received counseling. 

2. Reduction in student discipline for students who parti- 
cipated in group counsel ing. 

3. Improvement in student attendance rates among students 
receiving counseling. 

4. Increased involvement in student extra curricular acti- 
vities among counseled students. 

5. Increase in student usage of career guidance materials 
in group guidance classes. 

6. Increase of student graduates employed in their chosen 
^ field who, received career counseling. 

^ 7. Increased awareness an'd usage by teachers of classroom 
guidance materials. 
; 8. Reduction in drug abuse among students receiving indi- 
vidual and group counseling. 
/ Category IV data can be most reliably obtained through the use of 
re'search studies that include a control group and pre-post change scores 
w^ith valid measurement instruments. This category can also cover single 
(/ase studies. 
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Who is interested in the data or information provided by each of the 
' fdur categories of guidance evaluation? Teachers and administrator^ are 

often interested in the theoretical rationale fo^n/^pffering various guidance 
services provided by the information irt Categor students, on the other ^ 
hand, may be more readily impressed with informa-tion provided in Category II 
which gives '^testimony from* satisfied or dissatisfied fellow students* Ad- 
^ ministrators are.oft^n more impressed with numerical accounting of how a 
counselor's time is being spent (Category III), while school board members 
and Jegislators may be more intereste^ i.i statistical data that shows the 
" impact or effect of various guidance activities (Category IV). 

In order to keep on top of the current demands for evaluation, profes- 
sional school counselors need, to be collecting and sharing information that 
can* answer all four types of accountability questions before any consumer 
^ or constituents ask for them. In other words, school counselors should be ^ 
ready in advance for consumer requests by doing self-accountability so that ^ 
systematic information is available in each of^the four categories. The 
following four steps, can serve as a guide for proactive rather than re- • 
active evaluation of guidance services: 

1. Identify the kinds of data you'are more interested in. 

' . A natural starting point is to begin with data or infor- 

mation that are related to the guidance program goals. A 
counselor who is not research or statistically minded will 
tend to collect Category I and II data. A more research 
and statistjcall'y inclined counselor will no doubt tend to 
use Category III and IV evaluation approaches. However, 
it is probably wise to try to collect some information in 
each of the four categories. 

2. Identify the various publics to whom you feel .you^shoul d 
be accountable and then decide to which of these groups 

. you will be most responsible. 

3. Identify the categories of research questions and types » 

. »• 

of HinformatiSn in which each of your selected constituent 
groups is most n'nterested. » ^ . 

4. Finally," identify the types of evaluation procedures that 
can best pmvide the information needed to answer the 
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questions in which the public ts most interested, For^ 
.proactive accountability this probably means responding 
to all four category ^questions. Since there are a wide 
variety of evaluation procedures available, in selecting 
your procedures you will need to consider such practipal 
aspects as time and available resources- as well as your 
own' skil IS. ' . 

^ The information gathered from this evaluation process can^ be used to 

implement changes in the guidance program because of its emphasis on self 

diagnosis and -sel f-improvement. 
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The Evaluation section in this workshop guide defines- evaluation a's 
a process of identifying, collecting, analyzing, and interpreting informa 
tion so that decisions Cfin be made. Two types of evaluation, pr*joC:ess and 
product are emphasized, with process evaluation focusing on the methods/ 
str^itegies used to help students achieve the desired outcomes of the guid 
ance program and product evaluation determining the extent to which' the 
guidance progrcim meets the established outcomes by measuring changes' in 
student behavior as a result of their participation in the program. 

In addition to examples of process and product evaVuatlon, an Evalua 
tion Checklist is provided to help counselors determine the quality jDf 
their evaluation plan. (The Checklist is reproduced on the following 



APPENDIX A: EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



This checklist is provided as a guideline to help you determine 
the quality of your evaluation strategy. 



Yes 

* 

1) Was the evaluation method part of the 
development of the career guidance 
program rather than a "tacked-on" 
activity? 



2) Does the evaluation monitor the progress 
and efficiency of the career guidance 
program? 



3) Does the evaluation measure the extent 
to which the established outcomes are 
metby measuring changes in student 
behaviors? 



4) Is the evaluation method carefully 

planned to avoid duplication of effort? 



5) Are the measurement instruments/techniques 
selected to provide the necessary data 
required? 



6)' Is the evaluation process used to 
establish staff development/in-service 
education programs? 



If you have apswered "no" to any of these qu^^stions, you should 
carefully examine why and be able to justify that decision. 
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' Members of program self-study committees are often asked to make 
judgments about how well a program works using evidence collected by school 
districts and from surve^ys of teachers, parents, and administrators. Pro- 
gram intent/mission, dftrivery strategies, and outcomes must all be assessed 
in order to identify strengths and weaknesses of a program^. Questions 
addressing the areas of intent, delivery methods, and outcomes are pro- 
vided in a workbook format that enables the user to make written comments 
and to assign a numerical ranking to each program component. After com- 
pleting this process, the evaluator will be able to list and rank order 
program strengths and weaknesses and make recommendations for improvement, 
including statements of justification, required action, responsibility, 
estimated costs, and timeline. 



TITLE: HOW TO DESIGN A' PROGRAM EVALUATION 

AUTHORS: FITZ-GIBBON, CAROL TAYLOR: MORRIS, LYNN LYONS 

PUB. DATE: 1978 

LENGTH: 164 PAGES 
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Developing an evaluation program requires choosing an evaluation de- 
sign, putting it into operation, and analyzing and reporting the data that 
fs gathered. Attention to the evaluation design is important and requires 
an understanding of the distinction between summative evaluation (which 
generally focuses on program accomplishments) and formative evaluation 
(which generally focuses on areas and activities needing improvement). 

The eight chapters in this book introduce the concept of evaluation 
design and then offer detailed models, exercises, and sample worksheets 
for setting up control and experimental groups, pre-/ post-test group designs, 
time series designs, an analysis of variance design,. and a random sample 
design. 
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IV. PUBLIC RELATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

Most counselors are not public relations conscious and have not made 
efforts to be certain that other people understand their roles. In order 
for guidance programs to be maintained and expanded, however, it is nec- 
essary that they be appreciated by the community as well as students. 

The best public relations is a job well done; to gain needed public 
support for the counseling and guidance program, however, the counselor 
must communicatfe. The overall goal of counsel ing and guidance programs 
is to be able to h^lp people more effectiv.ely. 

In the Sep't^mber 30, 1974 issue of the ASCA Newsletter , Louise Forsyth 
, gives the following definitions of PR: 

"Too many of us equate public relations only with pub- 
licity--the story in newspapers or, on television.. It is 
much more; public relations-:-or "people relations" if you 
prefer— includes every contact you make in your daily work, 
every opportunity you seek to inform others about the ser- 
vices you make available. Public relations is YOU, and you 
are the heart of any PR program." 

Public relations must become an integral part of the guidance program. 
A well planned public relations program will be in keeping with the total 
guidance program'^ pur poses and methods, comprehensive and positive in ap- 
proach and appeal, continuous, and delivered with clarity and s'implicity. 

Since community and parent contacts in all situations require the 
counselor to communicate his objectives, role, accomplishments, and needs, 
this section includes materials for parent education and community action 
as well as publ>€-4:g,lations program design and implementation. 
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TITLE-: THE COUNSELOR AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS \ 
PUB. DATE: 1980 
LENGTH: 19 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 210 489 \ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Designed to aid school girftfa^ce counselors in creating and implementing 
a public relations program that will educate those inside and outside the 
school system, the program, presented in this manual is organized in six 
sections: (1) What is Public Relations?; (2) Public Relations Develop- 
ment; (3) Public Relations Messages through School Media; (4) Public Rela- 
tions Messages through Mass Media; (5) Ideas That Work; (6) Special Note 
on Government Relations. The emphasis in each section is on precise and 
practical methods. 

Public Relations' Developmeni; . A cyclical model with nine develop- 
ment steps is detailed in this section including determining public opin- 
ion; identifying problem areas; identifying,,publ ics (internal, external 
and booster groups); establishing goals; preparing a written program; and, 
implementing, evaluating and changing the program. Specific recommenda- 
tions for using the nine development steps Include the formation of a 
guidance committee representing administration, parents, community, stud- 
ents, teachers, and guidance personnel whose function is to assist public 
relations efforts by making suggestions,* generating new ideas and evalu- 
ating old ones. 

Public Relations - School Media , The guidance newsletter is present- 
ed as an effective means of communication within the school. A guidance 
handbook geared to Stddress alj_ publics served by the counseling program ^ 
is also suggested. Values which can be expected from the effective use 
of a "guidance bulletin board are highlighted. 

Public Relations'- Mass Media , Newspaper articles in local papers 
can be especially helpful. Tips on media releases suggest that they be 
kept simple; divided into sections and run as a series; and, if possible, ; 
hand-delivered to editors. A contact person at a radio or television ; 
station can be useful for obtaining coverage of special events and also i 
for suggestions about format and presentations. ' j 
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Ideas That Work > (Reproduced from the manual). 
STUDENTS 

1. Get information to students on how to contact counselors. Visit class- 
rooms at beginning of schoo1--brief1y explain role, 

2. Efforts to orient students to guidance services are essential and 
can be one of your most effective public relations tools.. .Develop 
orientation programs for your school's counseling programs at the 
feeder schools each spring. 

3. Work with all new students to explain the services of the guidance 
department. 

4. At the elementary level, develop, a coloring book with pictures and 
puzzles to explain guidance services to children. Remind children 
what your name is. 

5. Student recognition--congratu1atory message, item placed on bulletin 
board, certificate, letter home--not only academic recognition but 

' for things done for the school or community. 

6. Place signs in classrooms emphasizing one typical pupil need and 
the appropriate guidance service. Rotate the sfgns periodically 
for maximum exposure. 

7. Organize group guidance and group counseling sessions with students. 
Have a busy schedule planned well in advance. This could prevent 
the 'assigning of routine clerical functions to guidance counselors. 

8. " Tell why each test is be'ing given and follow with individual inter- 

pretation of resul ts. 

9. Seniors--Have college admissions informational meetings in the fall 
with a post-secondary financial aid officer available. Prepare 
"Senior Words"--fact sheet of dates, events, etc., important to 
seniors . 

10. Extend yourself outside of school building; visit students who are 
hospitalized; be availabl e after school hours. 

PARENTS 

Parental involvement is necessary for a truly effective program. 
Parents are an important channel to both the students and the community. 
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1. Publish bulletins for parents including information about counsel- 
ing programs and other services offered, testing dates, list of >e- 

' sdurce books available from counseling office, etc. Hail to parents. 

2. Write one positive .1 etter a day to a parent. Make a positive call 
a day to a parent. ^ ^ 

3. Establish parent discussion groups for parents with similar inter- 
ests. * , ' 

4. Conduct parent workshops on topics as drugs, test interpretation, 
etc. 

5. Develop with administrators and others a packet to be given to new 
families in the community. Call the parent of new s^tudents within 
two days after they enroll and ask if you can help in any way. 

6. Offer to be a speaker annually at a PTA meeting to inform re: 

"developmental needs of children 
--counselor role 

—social and emotional needs basic to cognitive learning 

7. Hold evening sessions for working parents to consult with counselor. 
Be accessible to parents^ 

8. Make parental contact for teacher conferences with parent. Act as 
a liaison. 

9. Participate in community groups where parents play a big role. . 
10. Prepare a flier on guidance services to be distributed at each 

parent contact. 

TEACHERS 

Teachers must feel the counselor is there to help them. Respect is 
a key word here. Remember it is through the tea^chers that you reach most 
of the students, whether through referrals, cooperative efforts, or in- 
service training. 

1. Give special encouragement and information to new 'teachers . 

2. /^resent the role of the guidance counselor at new teacher orienta- 
tion se'ssions. Hints: explain how to, when to, and why to submit a 
student referral. Involve them in a discussion and clarify in general 
terms what help they can expect as a result of a student referral. 
Invite new teachers to the counseling center for an informal get- 
acquainted session and show them the resources available for student 
use. Show them what is available in a typical student folder. 
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3; Conduct in-service training programs and workshops for teachers, e.g., 
on mental health in the classroom, teacher-student relationships, 
understanding test scores, communication skills, etc. 

4. Offer to act as a resource person for teachers. Pass on new career 
bulletins and booklets to teachers and help them relate career op- 
portunities to their subject areas. Order guidance films for class- 
room use. Make a list of materials available through the library 
(professional books, etc.). 

5. A monthly guidance newsletter to teachers to help solvfe communica- 
tion problems. ^ Dates of upcoming events and thank yous included with 
guidance department news. 

6. Short thank you note to teachers for their cooperation with some- 
thing in particular which was not of the daily routine, like be- 
ginning of the year schedule changes or grade-level testing. 

7. Prepare a questionnaire for teachers concerning guidance services; 
have' teachers fill it out and then discuss it. 

8. Plan a meeting for teachers to be conducted by the guidance depart- 
ment to : ^ ' 

—inform of services 
--inquire of their needs 

—communicate to break down resistance or apathy^and to 
make it easier to use the services 

9. Get to know teachers personally. See teachers at social events, 
sports events, volunteer programs, and fund raising events. Inter- 
act personally and socially with teachers. . ^ 

10. Be active in local education association. Be an active participant, 
when possible, in faculty functions. Seek leadership roles in your 
local education association so that you can speak for counselors. 

IN THE COMMUNITY 

1. Issue certificates of appreciation whenever someone from the com- 
munity assists in a guidance picogram. 

2. One simple and low cost method is hand drawn and lettered fliers 
describing counseling services, reproduce them by mimeograph or 
offset press. Locate businesses (such as groceries and pharmacies) 
which will agree to insert them in bags being filled. 

3. Participate in radio and TV programs to spread the word within range. 
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4. Write newspaper articles- 

5. Be active in community affairs, 

6. Volunteer to speak to all local service and civic clubs. 

7. Arrange appointments with other community workers to discuss topics 

of mutual/ interest and to share information: mental health clinic, 

/ 

doctors, etc. 

8. Seek exhibit space for a guidance presentation--a bank window, a 
store window. Inform the general public about the services a coun- 
selor offers. / 

9. Counselor could accompany students that receiveX^holarship awards 
that are usually given by Elks Club, etc. 

10. Invite resource people into the school to conduct workshops in 

human relations, drug abuse, etc., and provide vocational informa-- 
tion. 

ADMINISTRATORS, SCHOOL BOARDS 

1. With J:he cooperation of your administrators, formalize a role state- 
ment and job description. 

2. Invite school board members to visit the guidance department indivi- 
dual ly. 

3. Keep an accurate record of just what you do each day for a period of 
a week at various times during the year and the time spent on each 
daily activity. Report to the administration and/or school board in 
terms of student needs; parents needs; teacher needs ^-eff-ic-iency and 
effecti\(e use of, counselor's skills, education and experience. 

4. Send copies of appropriate guidance correspondence to administrator. 

5. Develop manual of objectives and activities for the academic year 
and send to administrators. 

6. Do statistical reports on test data and report to principals. 

7. Counselors meet once a week with the principals to discuss joys., 
concerns, needs, etc. Discuss ways in which the counselor is of value 
to the school. Such a dialogue can be valuable. 

• 8. Develop a guidance calendar for the month and publicize it. 
9. Be visible, be helpful; in\/olve others in your activities; report 
regarding services. 

10. Communicate research information supporting need of guidance coun- 
selors. • ' 
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TITLE: GUIDE TO SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ACTION 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 26 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 208 316 



This guide, organized in four steps, illus^trates how individuals 
and groups in local communities (designated as a school attendance area, 
a school district, city, county, or any other^area a? perceived by the 
group) can come together to study existing problems by identifying local 
needs; develop a program and implement a plan of action to meet those needs 
and evaluate and redesign the plan if necessary. The purpose of the guide 
is to, provide impetus for bringing together the forces that most influence 
our young people--home, school, community. 

To make it easier for groups to work together, the materials are pre- 
sented in a workbook format; checklists and spaces for recording informa- 
tion allow for flexibility; pages may be dupl ideated as needed. Appendix 
A is a complete example of how the process W9rks. It shows how the com- 
munity group might follow the first of the four steps, conducting a needs 
assessment. Section One, needs assessment, and Appendix B, committee or- 
ganization guidelines, are reproduced in the following pages. 
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SECTION ONE \ 
CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY \ 

\ 

\ 

♦ 

Developing ci needs assessment of the school and the community should^ 
be the first step in exploring a community concern. This assessment can^^ 
be conducted by the PTA or by any concerned group of parents, teachers, \ 
students, religious leaders, or other interested members of the community. 
An example of identifying a need may be found in Appendix A, 

PURPOSE FOR CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT^ 

* To determine if an identified concern is truly a problem that should 
be dealt with through broad-based community action. 

PROCEDURES FOR CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

L Determine the .extent of the problem. Yes No 

a. Is there a problem? 
Is it widespread? 

Is the community at large affected by this problem: 

b. Who is affected by the problem? 

What individuals? 



In what ways? 
What groups?_ 



In what ways? 

c. What, are the contributing causes of the problem? 



d. Do any existing school and community program deal Yes No 
with this problem? 

Which ones? 



e. What types of changes could*^ cause things to be different: 

Beliefs? 

Attitudes ?_ 

Circumstances? 
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Laws? ^_ 

Ti me ? 

Money? 

Other Resources? 2. 

2. Survey appropriate community agencies to obtain statistics on the prob- 
lem: • Surveyed 

Private and church-related programs 
^ School personnel 

Major employers 

Chamber of commerce 

Local, county, state, and federal departments of health, 
education, probation, and social services 
Li braries 

o Volumteer agencies . 

Community and state colleges and universities 
Community organizations (PTA, League of Women Voters, 
American Association of University Women (AAUW), etc.) 
Professional agency representatives 
Community phone information services and other sources 
that may be appropriate 
Others (Identify) 
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In gath<^ing informtion^ it is extremely itnpovtant to give potential 
sources of information a clear explanation of the research and how the in-* 
formation will be used. Document how and why the survey was taken^ include 
a copy of the questions^ tally the results that show any activity^ and 
send a copy of the findings to those surveyed. This courtesy will compen^ 
sate those surveyed for their cooperation^ raise the level of awareness 
within the community^ and let people know that they participated in a worth-- 
while project. ^ 

Statistics and information gained' from the needs assessment will deter^ 
mine, whether or not there is a basis far taking action. If there is no needy 
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it is best not to invest time and money. If^ however^ the needs as^ss-- 
ment indicates a problem exists^ the information gathered will be a basis^ 
with any necessary additional research, for the* formation of a community 
action plan. ^ * ' ' - 



3. prepare a needs assessment findings report. It should contain: 
a. Reason for study ' - . 



Done 



b. Statistics obtained (Note the numbers by age, socioeconomic 
status, racial -ethnic background, or religious affiliation.) 



c. Professional resource people who were interviewed during the 
needs assessment 

d. Other resources used, such as films, periodicals, books, and 
s u rv ey s 



FINAL CHECK IN CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
* Based on the needs assessment findings, does a problem 
exist that requires; broad based community action? 



Yes No 
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APPENDIX B 
THE QUESTION -IS ON ... . COMMITTEES 



Committees are one of the most important working arms of f^TA. They 
contribute by: ' - . 

* expediting the work of the-larger group by working out details; 

* offering potential for training leaders; 

* giving access to various resources; 

* allowing those specifically suited for one field to be involved. 
Selecting the Committee > 

• Important considerations to keep in mind are: » 

* one who has special interest in the topic to be pursued; 

* one who has the skills and knowledge needed; 

*' one who could benefit from the experience; and 

* one who has access to needed resources. 

The nature of the committee assignment determines whether or not rep- * 
resentation should include (A) different opinions or points of view; (B) 
different organizations; (C) different geographical locations or a com- 
bination of A, B, and C (D) alternates. • 

If a member of a committee is unable to fulfill the assignment, the 
committee may continue to function since there will still be a majority to 
act. If the by-laws provide for alternates, the first alternate fills 
the vacancy and continues on the committee as a regular member in place 
of the original member. 

rhe Chaiman ^ ^ 

Responsibility of the chairman is to give leadership so tl%t the group 
is stimulated into working as a- cohesive unit.^ 

Size of Cominittee 

The reason for appointing a committee is the advantage of greater ^ 
efficiency and flexibility of a smaller group. Size will be determined by 
the number of people needed to accomplish the purpose. 
Instructing the Committee ' 

The purpose should be clearly defined. Responsibilities need to be 
spelled out: what authority does it have; what' are the limitations; how 
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much can it spend; should other committees be involved; are supporting^ 
materials available; what date is a report due and 'to which bodyV' 
Cormittee Operation < 

There is need for understanding of the generally accepted parliamen- 
tary procedures for committee operation i s^uch as: 

* use of general . consent; \ ^ , , 

* free discussion; 

* shared responsibility; 

* leader as a facilitator and a full participant; and 

* attention to task accomplishment. 
The Chairman's Role i 

A productive committee is possible when: 

* committee members together develop a plan of work; 

* meetings are informal; 

* everyone participates; 

* a "WE" spirit is fostered; * ^ ^ . . 

* thinking is stimulated; 

* meters are interested; and 

* decisions are reached. 

Agenda 

An agenda should be used and. given to- all committee members. It help 
them to know where they cari make their greatest contribution. 
Minutes • 

These are generally more detailed than the "action items only" min- 

s 

utes of a regular meeting. Copies should be available for committee mem- 
bers, but need not be for others. 
Ex Officic Members 

*An ex officio member has the same rights and duties as any other 
memb'er, but is not expected to attend all meetings nor be county as part 
of the majority of members required for a quorum. ^ 
The Final Report 

Reports cVli be submitted in the following ways: 

* in the form of a resolution; 

* as a statement; 

* as guidelines; . 



* as a financial proposal; and 

* as a recommenda.tion for action by others. 

Acting on a Report ^■ 

Final disposition is the responsibility of the group that authorized 
its appointment. 

Reports may be accepted; approved or adopted; rejected; postponed; 
returned to committee; or referred. The nature of a report determines 
how it should be handled. 

In Siamary 

The responsibility of the committee is to recognize the' importance of 
its assignment and to fulfill the assignment to the best of its capabili- 
ties. 

It is the responsibility of the .larger group to recognize that the 
committee has the time and resources to study an issue in depth. For com- 
mittee work to be effective, confidence MUST be placed in those elected or 
appointed to serve. For an association or a large group to act as a com- 
mittee on all matters is to promote inefficiency and defeat the primary 
work of the committee concept. 
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TITLE: DEALING WITH STRESS: A MAJOR COMPONENT 

OF A PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PUB. DATE: 1981 
LENGTH: 10 PAGES 
ERIC NO. : ED 208 284 



Based on the premise that the ability to manage stress is a survival 
skill necessary for parents if they are to provide a home environment con- 
ducive to children's social, emotional, and mental growth, this model pre- 
sents a problem-solving process for stress management. The four stage 
models includes the identification of stress and an analysis of its sources 
development of a stress management plan, and the implementation and eval- 
uation of the plan. The model is reproduced on the following pages. 
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Dealing With Stress: A Major Component of a 
Parent Education Program 



With the psychological de^nands of preadolescent parenting coupled with social and 
economic responsibilities, many parents are experiencing too much stress. Stress, .in 
moderate doses, is beneficial. In overdoses, it can destroy the body, the mind, and the 
eniotions. 

h 

In this paper, stress refers to excessive anxiety, frustration, or boredom. Using the 
definition of Herbert Benson (1975) in the book. The Relaxation Response , it means 
'^environmental demands that require behavioral adjusl|||rits.'* 

It has been recognized that the home environment correlates highly vwth the' 
student's school achievement and personal adjustment. Parents, however, find it difficult to 
maintain a relaxed, positive atmosphere becai'se of the everyday pressures of job and money 
worries, illnesses, and large and small emergencies. Behaviors reflecting tension are often 
displayed in the presence of the child or children,' producing feelings of fear, hostility, 
insecurity, and other unhealthy aiiitudes. While no parent or family can behave ideally at all 
times, it appears worthwhile to the student to make family life peaceful and cooperative. 
For this reason the writers feel a parent education program must include a model for stress 
reduction. 



The Physiology of Stress 

As a consequence of the seminal work of the physiologist. Dr. Hans Selye, (1950) 
professor emeritus of the University of Montreal, biological, social, and behavioral scientists 
are increasing their understanding of stress. Perhaps Selye's most significant contribution to 
an understanding of stress is his concept of the ^'general adaptation syndrome," a notion 
that helps one comprehend the effects of stress on the body. The general adaptation 
syndrome divides stress mto three stages: (1) the alarm reaction, (2) the resistance stage, and 
(3) exhaustion. 

The alarm reaction entails bodily changes associated with emotions. The bodily 
changes are initiated by the sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system. The 
sympathetic division increases the heart rate and blood pressure, and distributes blood more 
copiously to the exterior musculature. 
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In contrast to the sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system, the 
parasympathetic division attends the day-to-day functioning of organs. When one manifests 
emotioh, the sympathetic division overrules the parasympathetic division, producing a 
number of symptoms. Under conditions of fear, blood circulation is altered; the blood 
supply to the viscera is restricted while the supply to the exterior muscles of the trunk and 
limbs increases. Thus, the process of digestion is curtailed in favor of increasing the potential 
for movement, either in defense or retreat. Concurrently, nervous impulses to the heart 
cause it to beat faster and harder; blood pressure increases and pulse rate accelerates. In 
addition to such alterations to normal circulation, the pupils of the eyes dilate and the 
mouth becomes dry. Harvard physiologist Walter B. Cannon viewed such adaptation as the 
body's preparation to act or to respond to stress. Tie response actually selected, in his 
model, existed somewhere along a continuum whose poles were defense against the threat 
and flight from the threat. He called the continuum of possible responses the *Tight or 
flight" response (Everly and Girdano, 1980). 

When the sympathetic division becomes ascendant over the parasympathetic 
division, the adrenal glands hypersecrete epinephrine (or adrenalin) and norepinephrine. 
These hormones arc secreted directly into the blood stream. Epinephrine releases more 
blood sugar, thus making more energy available to the brain and muscles. It also stimulates 
the heart to beat faster. Thus, epinephrine augments and complements the action of the 
sympathetic division. Norepinephrine constricts peripheral blood vessels, thus raising blood 
pressure. 

If stress continues for sometime, one enters the resistance stage . In this stage one 
recovers from the initial outburst of emotion and attempts to endure the emotion-producing 
situation as well as possible. The person's attempt to endure emotion places relatively high 
degrees of strain on bodily and psychological resources. 

If the stress is overwhelming and the individual is unable to cope with or manage the 
stress, he or she enters the third stage, exhaustion. In this stage, all internal resources for 
managing stress are exhausted, even though the original sources of stress, called stressors, 
and any new stressors which may have arisen during the resistance phase continue to distress 
the individual. If exhaustion continues, its consequences is death. 

Individuals may develop a wide variety of behavioral and/or physical symptoms 
and/or diseases as internal resources are depleted. These particular symptoms and diseases, 
both psychological and physical^ that develop in response to stressors depend upon at least 
three factors: (1) the individual's idiosyncratic vulnerabilities, (2) the kinds of stressors 
which initiate the response, and (3) the individual's perceptions of the extemal and internal 
environments in which one currently functions. 
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Some of the common stress-related disorders are: (1) heart attacks, (2) stroke, (3) 
gastrointestinal dysfunctions, (4) cardiovascular disease, (5) increased susceptibility to 
infectious diseases, (6) ulcers, (7) skin disorders, (8) backaches, (9) more rapid aging, (10) 
sexual dysfunctions, (1 1) accident proneness, (12) hypertension, (13) insomnia, (14) muscle 
pains, (15) severe headaches, (16) prolonged fatigue, (17) psychoneurotic behavior, (18) 
psychiatric disorders, (19) drug abuse, (20) alcoholism, (21) difficulty in concentrating and 
attending to the task at hand, (22) increased irritability and argumentativeness, (23) 
increased opposition to new ideas, (24) cynicism about one's work, and (25) marital 
difficulties. 

The Stress Management for Improved Parenting Skills Model developed by the 
Psychological Services Center of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
(1978) is a problem-solving process that can be helpful to parents and other adults. The 
model utilizes four stages. Stage I is the Identification of Stress, Stage II is Analysis of the 
Sources of Stress, Siage III is the Development of a Stress Management Plan, and Stage IV is 
the Implementation and Evaluation of the Stress Management Plan, These stages are 
elaborated below. 

Stage I — Identification of Stress 

Stage I is predicated upon the notion that a parent cannot manage stress unless he or 
she can identify it. Identification of stress requires one to know the indications of stress. 
The signs of stress can be divided into physiological, psychological, and behavioral 
manifestations (Everly and Girdano, 1980), Physiological signs include such effects as (1) 
increased heart rate, (2) increased blood pressure, (3) increased sweating, (4) muscular 
trembling or tension, and (5) increased epinephrine and norepinephrine secretions, Levitt 
(1967) ,lists seven signs to indicate the presence of psychological stressors. They are (1) 
lower intellectual functioning, (2) poorer verbal communications, (3) resentment of 
supervisory personnel, (4) suspicion of supervisory personnel, (5) anger, (6) increased 
emotional reactiveness, and (7) confusion or anxiety. Cooper and Pa>ne (1978) see evidence 
of stressors in such behavior as (1) decreased performance levels, (2) increased alcohol and 
drug abuse, (3) increased error rates, and (4) occupational sabotage. 

Stage 11 — Analysis of the Sources of Stress 

Stage II, the analysis of the sources of stress, addresses the fact that one cannot 
manage stress unless one knows its source or sources. For the purpose of stress management 
the external and internal environments that interact within the individual parent are seen as 
the sources of stressors. 

Within the external environment some common sources of stress are the family and 
the work site. Some common stressors within the family are: (1) marital problems, (2) 
parenting problems, (3) changes in family residence, (4) family disorganization, (5) family 
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members leaving home, (6) death of a family member, (7) health problems, and (8) financial 
problems. Common stressors within the work place are: (1) beginning a new job, (2) upward 
mobility, (3) relocation, (4) retirement, (5) work overload, (6) inactivity and boredom at 
work, (7) uncertainity stemming from role and status ambiguity, (8) lack of job security, (9) 
oveRpecialization, (10) bureaucracy, (11) stifled communication, (12) poor interpersonal 
relations with authority figures and subordiantes, (13) political and manipulative 
machinations in the work environment, (14) discrimination, and (15) techi\ological change. 

Internal sources of stress from which stressors emerge include cognitive and physical 
factors. Cognitive factors are focused in the thoughts, ideas, beliefs, and perceptions one has 
concerning the activating events in one's life and the various experiences one undergoes in 
day-to-day living. 

The insertion of negative statements about oneself and other irrational ideas into 
one's internal dialogue stimulates self-defeating behavior. Such behavior generates stress. 

Psychologists Albert Ellis and Robert A. Harper (19^75) have catalogued countless 
variations of the "musts," "shoulds," and ^Mf onlys" of wishful and self-punishing thinking 
in an analysis that shows how faulty thinking keeps parents from facing reality. Here are 
some of these ideas which are particularly related to parenting: 

1. The idea that it is a dire necessity for a parent to be loved or appreciated every 
moment by a child. 

2. The idea that one must be thoroughly competent and successful in parenting if 
one is to consider oneself worthwhile. 

3. The idea that the child who disagrees wtih the parent's ideas and methods is 
"bad" and becomes an opponent to be rejected, 

4. The idea that one should become very upset over the child's problems and failings. 

5. The idea that it is awful and catasrophic when the child does not behave as one 
would like. 

6. The idea that one*s unhappiness is caused by the child and that the parent has 
little or no ability to control one's emotional reactions. 

7. The idea that, until the chUd straightens himself/herself out and does what is 
right, the parent has no responsibility to do what is right, 
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8. The idea that there is invariably a right, precise, and perfect solution to human 
problems and that it is catastrophic if that solution is not found. 



9. The idea that one can achieve maximuni human happiness by inertia and inaction 
or by passively and uncommitedly enjoying oneself. 

Each of these irrational ideas is a source of stress and, therefore, a stressor that hampers 
efficient parenting. 

The physical sources of stress are focused jn the manner in which one cares for 
his/her body and in the degree to which one rationally and actively lives a healthy life. It 
should be noted that physical stressors can have deleterious psychological consequences as^ 
well as physical results. Excessive us of tobacco and alcohoU drug abuse, poor or unbalanced 
diet, lack of exercise, sleep disturbance, and inappropriate use of medication contribute to 
stress. 

Physical strejssors h^ve short-range as well as long-term consequences. The medical 
problems associated with these stressors, in the long-run, if unresolved or inadequately 
managed, can result in death. Consequently, these stressors have the most deleterious 
long-range effects that parents rriust confront. 

Behavioral indicators of stress include ineffective resistance to stressful stimuli. 
These behavioral indications are observable by others. Among these observable or objective 
signs of stress are interpersonal indications, physical risk behavior, and work-related 
behaviors. Interpersonal indications include such behaviors as an inaease in the number and 
intensity of arguments with family members and friends, increased irritability demonstrated 
in verbal and physically aggressive behavior; impatience with others, and aggression turned 
in upon the self; expressed through overworking, x:arelessness, procrastination, and 
hyperactivity, and excessive emotionality such as inappropriate laughing, crying, and 
sighing. Physical risk behaviors that can indicate stress include increased alcohol 
consumption, smoking, qver- or undereating; increased use of dedications such as analgesias, 
''downers,'' and ''uppers;" changes in sleeping habits; and a decrease in exercise or a 
Considerable increase or decrease in physical activity. Signs of work-related stress are 
increased absenteeism and tardiness, decreased work performance or professional 
competence, and impaired work productivity, creativity, and dependability. 

It should be emphasized that the behavioral manifestations identified immediately 
above do not always and unequivocally indicate stress, unless they occur repeatedly, and 
increase in intensity and frequency in the relative absence of incapacitating physical illness. 

Stage III — Development of a Stress Management Plan 
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After signs of stress have been identified and the source or sources of the stressor or 
stressors determined, the individual is r^'^dy to move to a management plan. An individual's 
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particular stress management plan can utilize one or m<Sre of the effective techniques that 
follow: (1) relaxation exercises, (2) cognitive restructuring, (3) health habit changes, (4) 
positive addiction changes, (5) time management, and(6) obtaining social support or help 
from others. 

One important technique in managing stress is acquiring skill in eliciting **the 
relaxation response,'^ a mechanism that nature has provided to help one manage or resist 
inevitable stress. There are several methods of achieving the relaxation response. Meditation, 
autogenic relaxation, biofeedback-aided relaxation, and neuromuscular relaxation are all 
examples. One of the easiest programs for personal development is prescribed by Herbert 
Benson (1975). His focus is on muscle relaxatjon and can be applied at home, or at the 
worksite. The steps are as follows: 

1. Sit quietly in a comfortable position. 

2. Qose the eyes. 

3. Beginning at the feet and progressing up to the,head, tense and then relax all 
of the muscles. 

4. Breathe through the nose, becoming aware of the breathing. Inhale slowly 
and then exhale slowly. Repeat the cycle 10 to 15 times. 

5. When finished, one should sit quietly for several minutes, first with the eyes 
closed and later with the eyes opened. 

6. Practice the technique once or twice daily but not within two hours after any 
meal, since the digestive processes seem to interfere with eliciting the 
relaxation response. 

It is desirable to know the signs of the relaxation response as well as the signs of 
stress. The relaxation response is characterized by (1) decreases in respiration rate, heart 
rate, muscle tension, and metabolism, (2) changes in blood chemistry and changes in blood 
flow-away from the skeletal muscles-resulting m a sense of warmth in the hands and feet, 
and (3) increased dr'gestion. 

Development of the ability to relax has short-range and long-term consequences. In 
the short term, relaxation increases one's ability to manage current stress, generates pleasant 
feelings of personal well-being, ^d frequently generates increased creativity and 
innovativeness. Long-range consequentes of continued use of relaxation make parenting 
more satisfying and the home environment more conducive to positive child growth. 

Of the several approaches to cognitive restructuring, one of the most effective 
elementary discussions is presented by Howard S. Young (1974) in A Rational Counseling 
Primer . He makes use of an A-B<;-D-E Model. A refers to activating events or experiences;JB 
refers to beliefs, ideas, or thoughts aboutj\;C is the consequence (emotional reaction) that 
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stems not from A but from B about A; D refers to the necessity to dispute, debate, 
question, or challenge onerS irrational beliefs (B); and E^refers to the.effects of disputing or 
debating or questioning or challenging one's irrational beliefs, B_and E_are the heart or core 
of the Ellisonian classic approach to cognitive restructuring. 

Another stress management plan involves changing the parentis health habits. 
Qianging one's health habits generally involve three processes. First, one can maintain those 
health-producing habitual behaviors already acquired; second, one can decrease those harm 
producing habits (for example, by reducing caloric or alcohol intake); and third, one can 
increase ''good" health habits such as eating a balanced diet, and getting an adequate degree 
of physical exercise. 

Simply intending to change one's health habits is inadequate in effecting change. 
Change can be facilitated by four activities: (1) recording the frequency of the occurrence 
of the habit, (2) setting realistic attainable behavioral gc^als, (3) reinforcing the occurrence 
of the new behavior by rewarding such behavior, and (4) evaluating and remaking the goals 
in line with realistic and attainable time. 

Another strategy for stress management involves becoming positively addicted to a 
new activity. The concept of positive addiction is developed in a book with the same title^y 
William Glasser (1976), Glasser postulates that certain physical or mental activities, when 
done regularly, become addictive in a positive way. Further, he believes that persons who 
are positively addicted can cope with stress and be successful in what they do. Activities 
such as running, medicating^ riding a bike, or reciting psalms,' when done regularly and 
chosen freely, can have a positive and soothing effect, Glasser feels anything a person 
chooses to do that meets the following six criteria contributes to positive addiction and will 
have a favorable impact on the individual. An activity can be addictive in a positive way if 

1. It is a noncompetitive activity to which one devotes about an hour a day. 

2. It is easy to do and does not take a great deal of mental effort. 

3. It can be done alone and does not depend on others. 

4. The one doing it believes it has some physical, mental, or spiritual value. 

5. The one doing it believes that he/she will improve as a result of performing the 
activity. 

6. It can be done unaccompanieo by criticism. 

The parent must remain self-acceptmg during the time it is practiced or it will not be 
addictive. 
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Time management, the next stress management plan, refers to the processes of 
actively structuring one's time in ways that facilitate the reduction of stress and inciease the 
probability that personal and professional goals will be attained. One can manage time by ' 
structuring one's own activities in ways that reduce the number of stressors that, have to be 
confronted and by organizing one's day so that time remains to accomplish the essentials in 
day-to-day activities. One should observe several caveats in scheduling the time in one's day. 
One should not overload the schedule; overloading dooms one to failure. Further, one 
should schedule time for tasks that produce personal enjoyment. Finally, one should follow 
the schedule conscientiously. 

The parent can join with others in stress-reduction efforts. One of the most effective" 
methods is to develop a support system. Sharing the burden can be comforting. At times of 
serious threat, it is essential to discuss difficulties with one or more individuals in whom the 
person can have confidence and trust. An understanding but not unduly sympathetic 
confidant can help the parent put problems in proper perspective. The confidant can suggest 
solutions and help examine alternatives. Discussion helps the parent identify, clarify, and 
define the problem, even if nothing more concrete comes from the conversation. 

The help of other professionals frequently assists the management of stress. 
Counseling; psychotherapy; or legal, economic, medical, and religious advice are often 
indicated as stress management techniques, for both preventive and curative purposes. 

In developing a stress management plan, it is essential that one does not perseverate 
by following a habitual response that may or may not be effective. One way of eluding 
perserve ration is the generation of several alternative stress reducing plans. 

From among the various alternatives, it is necessary that at least one be selected for 
implementation. Selection of alternatives involves evaluation of all the alternatives that have 
been identified. There are at least three criteria against which each alternative must be 
judged. 

These are: 

1. The desirable and undesirable short-term consequences that are likely to emerge if 
the alternative is selected, 

2. The feasibility of each alternative. Feasibility takes into consideration the 
individual's life-style, the likely degree of support from significant others and the likelihood 
of positive reinforcement from those societal elements with which the individual most 
strongly identifies. 
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3. The long'term probably effects of each alternative. The alternative which most 
closely meets the criteria is selected as the. first-order stress management jglan. while the 
"runner-up** alternative becomes the '*back-up** plan. ^ 



Stage IV ~ Inipleiucntation and Evaluation 

Tlie next step in the model is implementation of the plan and its evaluation. It is a 
fact that unless a plan is implemented, it is completely without value, only something that 
might have been. Since one learns only what one does, action is a sine qua non it stress is to 
be managed rather than mismanaged. 

Evaluation of the plan entails a determination of the degree to which resistance to 
stress has been increased by the activities implicit in the stress management plan. If 
physiological, psychological and behavioral signs of stress have decreased, the plan is 
effective. If these signs remain unchanged or worsijn, reexmaination of the plan at each stage 
is required. The original plan as modified through the evaluation process, or the back-up 
plan, or a combination of the two is implemented instead: 



Summary 

There are no easy ways or simple solutions to tlie pro.blems of life which cause 
undue stress and tension. Moreover, stress affepts different people differently. Because some 
parents let the pressures *'get to them** quicker than others, it is impossible to predict when 
a parent will become overburdened and fall victim to it. How stressfully a parent reacts to 
the environment is determined, to a large extent, by attitudes, values, personahty. emotional 
development, and the abihty to alter the influence of the environment through such factors 
as relaxation techniques, cognitive restructuring, health habits, positive addiction, lime 
management, and a social support system. 

Since stress is an integral and inescapable part of human existence, it is advantageous 
for the school to provide an educational program which teaches tension reduction strategies 
to parents. Coping techniques, such as those outlined in the paper, can greatly reduce 
tension and improve the quality of life for the child or children jn the home. The school 
receives compensation for such training when the student or students manifest behaviors 
which are more acceptable and demonstrate increased academic achievement. \ 
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TITLE: COMMUNICATIONS SURVIVAL KIT 

PUB. DATE: 1975 

LENGTH: 41 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 162 240 

Telling the guidance story is a continuous and dynamic process that 
requires well informed counselors equipped with broad communications ^ill s 
and a commitment to promoting positive and effective public relations. 
The purpose of this survival kit is to assist counselors in planning, de- 
veloping and implementing a public relations guidance program at the local 
school level. The three sections of the kit focus on: 

0 

(1) Whys and wheres of Guidance Public Relationf; - 
Why is guidance PR needed 

Why start now 

What is public relations 

Where to start 

(2) Hows of Guidance Public Relations - 
Getting started 

Planning ^ 
Identifying audiences 
Communicating face to face 
Publishing 

Preparing slide presentations 
Working with mass media 
Follow-through and feedback 

(3) Help for Guidance Public Relations - 
Peopl e 

Publ ications 
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TITLE: . DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 

AND , • ^ 

• DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE , PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
COORDINATOR'S GUIDE 
PUB. DATE: 1976 
LENGTH: 62 PAGES; 21 PAGES 
ERIC NO. : ED 140 187; ED 140 188 



This module and ^the accompanying coordinator's manual were developed 
to provide counselors and related personnel wjth both knowledge and skills 
for guidance-related ^ public relations activities. The identified learniag 
experiences, designed to increase knowle^e of public relatiorts and public 
relations sources, expertise in making presentations, and skill in making' 
a public relations plan, have been organized into a workshop format last- 
ing apprpximately sik hours. ^ . * 

The workshop coordinator's role is defined from four aspects: setting 
the tone, setting the pace, facilitating^djscussion, and evaluation. oSug-^ 
^estions for preparing and presenting the workshop including the'timing 
and directioas for specific activities are included. Evaluation activi- 
ties are incorporated in the workshop, and an extensive list of supplemen- 
«tary public relations activities is Included in the appendix, 
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HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS IN 'INDIVIDUAL 
INTERACTIONS FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST 



TITLE: 



AUTHORS: 
PUB. DATE: 
LENGTH: 
AVAILABILITY: 



LEVEL I HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL 
SPECIALIST WORKING WITH GROUPS. 
AND 

LEVEL II HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL 

SPECIALIST WORKING WITH GROUPS. 
NUTLER, JAUNITA, B; DAVID, THOMAS I; BOLAND , JEONNE M. 
1982 

65 PAGES; 45 PAGES; 67 PAGES 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
KNOTT BUILDING 
TALLAHASSEE, FL 32301 



The knowledge and use of basic human relations skills is crucial in 
any area in which people are being helped to make decisions and to deal 
with personal concerns. Indeed, human relations skills are important 
wherever and whenever people relate to each other. 

It is very important, therefore, that occupational specialists have a 
working knowledge of fundamental human relations skills, in addition to a 
knowledge of jobs and job opportunities. It is no longer true (if it ever 
was) that occupational counseling is a matter of matching people and jobs. 
An individual's feelings, fears, hopes, and thoughts are all part of his 
or her job-seeking behavior. Only when these areas are dealt with as part 
of the occupational decision-making process can people be served fully. 
The purpose of these instructional modules is to help the occupational 
specialist to understand better how to use basic human relations skills 
with students and others with whom he or she may interact. 

ITie need for sel f-instructtOD^1 materials to provide competency-based 
training in human relations skills was identifies. Prior to the development 
of this modular series, no available materials in the area of human relations 
skills training addressed the particular needs of occupational specialists, 
although this type of personnel is frequently confronted with the need 
for human relations skills in working with students, administrators, 
parents, and businesspeople in the private sector. Therefore, it is 
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anticipated that the instructional ma,teria1s in this series will serve a 

/ 

timely need. 

The modules included in this set address: (1) Human Relations Skills 
in Individual Interactions, (2) Level I Human Relations Skills, and (3) 
Level II Human Relations Skills. /Each module specifically ties its skills 
to a vocational orientation and to the job setting of the occupational 
specialist. 

When occupational specialists develop their abilities in the above 
areas, their job performance should be enhanced, and they should be better 
equipped to meet the needs of those whom they serve. 

Since it is apparent that a g-reat deal of the occupational specialist's 
job focuses on individuals, the first module of this three-part human 
relations series acquaints the occupatioal specialist with the skills 
necessary to work with individuals. It is recommended that you master 
this module before attempting to complete the modules on Human Relations 
Skills, Levels I cind II. The purpose of this module is to help the 
occupational specialist interact effectively with a variety of students, 
teachers, co-workers, parents, and employers. 

OBJECTIVES OF MODULE I 

After having read resource materials, participated in simulated counsel- 
ing sessions, and comoleted structured exercises, the occupational specialist 
will be able to achieve the following objectives: 

1. Identify attending behaviors and non-verbal behaviors and give two 
examples of paralinguistic behaviors. 

2. Identify vague and concrete statements and list three questions that 
can be asked to solicit more concrete information. 

3. Describe empathic statements and list five rules for using empathy. 

4. List five key elements of an initial interview. 

5. Define self-disclosure, list four purposes of self-disclosure, and 
differentiate between appropriate and inappropriate self-disclbsure, 
giving an example of each. 

6. Define confrontation, differentiate between confrontation 

with empathy and confrontation with animosity, and identify the 
correct uses of confrontation. 
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OBJECTIVES OF MODULE II 

After having read resource materials, participated in simulated cousel- 
ing sessions, and completed structured exercises, the occupational specialist 
will be able to achieve the following objectives: 

1. List, describe, and identif^^^the three aspects of a communication. 

2. Define attending behavior and give four examples of it. 

3. Define and illustrate the two types of reflective behavior and list 
two major purposes of reflection of feelings. 

4. Identify interpretation and describe why making an interpretation 
.might make a person feel better. 

' 5. List and describe the five steps in the negotiation process and 
identify important factors in that process. 

6. List and describe five criteria of confrontation and identify 
aspects of confrontational messages. 

7. Describe three guidelines for deciding when self-disclosure is 
appropriate and explain how self-disclosure can be used as a 
power tactic. 

8. Identify criteria for the appro;jriate expression of feelings. 

9. Describe why it is important: to take ownership of your own thoughts 
and feelings and indicate the cause of emotional upset and dis- 
turbed thoughts. 

10. Describe the kinds of information that should be placed in students' 
files, explain why the goals and procedures of exercises in human 
relations should be explained to all participants, and identify 
standards of ethical practice. 

OBJECTIVES OF MODULE III 

1. State the purpose of vocational group counseling and cite five 
advantages of using a group format in assisting persons with 
their vocational develooment. 

2. Identify important factors that must be considered in designing a 
group and list five possible ground rules for a group. 
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3. Identify the four stages of group development and list two char- 
acteristic member behaviors for each stage. 

4. Explain the difference between feedback and confrontation, list 
five leader interventions in which a leader "blocks" member state- 
ments, and list four leadership functions. 

5. Explain the difference between -group-building roles and individual 
roles, list four group task roles, and list four group-building roles. 

6. Define antigroup roles, list three antigroup roles, and list 
three leader behaviors that are appropriate when problem members 
disrupt a group. 

7. Identify five types of questions that an occupational specialist 
might ask to facilitate group discussion, list five exercises 

he or she might use with the group, and explain the purpose of 
eacfi exercise. 

8. List two special formats for vocational groups. and four considera- 
tions to note when working with^handicapped students in a group 
setting. 

9. List two advantages of coleadershi p, tv^o disadvantages of colead- 
ership, and six steps to establishing an effective coleadership 
relationship. 

10. Define ethical standards and give five examples of ethical stan- 
dards for group leaders. 

WORKING THROUGH THE MODULE 

A flowchart is presented to help orogress through the modules including 
the following steps: (1) after reading the prospectus (statement of module 
objectives), begin filling out the preassessment . This test wi.ll help ' 
select the needed enabling elements provided in the module; (2) discuss 
the results of the preassessment and the choice of enabling elements 
with an instructor or counselor before proceeding further. 

A module work plan is included to assist activities planning and to 
provide a format for remembering ideas while working through the selected 
activities. A postassessment is provided after the last enabling element, 
as well as a bibliography of suggested resources. 
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BASIC COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL CONCERNS 
FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST 

BASIC PARENT COUNSELING SKILLS FOR 
THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST 
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BOLAND, JEONNE, M. 



The need for self-instructional materials to provide competency-based 
training in human relations skills was identified through needs assessment 
research conducted by a doctoral candidate with occupational specialists 
in the state. Prior to the development of this modular series, no 
available materials in the area of human relations skills training 
addressed the particular needs of occupational specialists, although 
this type of personnel is frequently confronted with the need for human 
relations skills in working with students, administrators, oarents, and 
business people in the private sector. Therefore, it is anticipated that 
the instructional materials in this series will serve a timely need. 

The modules included in this set address three areas of human relations 
skills: (1) Basic Personal Counseling Skills, (2) Basic Vocational 
Counseling Skills,, and (3) Basic Parent Counseling Skills. Each module 
specifically ties its skills to a vocational orientation and to the job 
setting of the occupational specialist. 

When occupational specialists develop their abilities in the above 
areas, their job performance should be enhanced, and they should be better 
equipped to meet the needs of those whom they serve. 

The purpose of the first module is to. introduce the occupational 
specialist to some of the more general and commonly used techniques and 
procedures for the kinds of counseling activities they may be called upon 
to perform. Of course, since learning to be a professional counselor 
takes at least two years of academic preparation, including many hours of 
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supervised practice, training to that level is not intended here. The most 
. that^this instructional module could hope to accomplish is to acquaint 
occupational specialists with some counseling terminology and to assist 
them in the acquisition of basic counseling skills. 

OBJECTIVES OF MODULE J „ 

1. Define the counseling process and list at .least ten characteristics 
of a good helper. 

2. List two basic goals of the initial interview-. 

3. List five symptoms that may indicate severe ment.al illness. 

4. List five basic principles that the counselor should follow when 
making a referral to another professional or an agency. 

5. List the three most important ingredients of a facilitative 
counseling relationship. 

6. List two reasons why structuring is useful in the counseling 
process. 

7. List three criteria that should be met by goals set in the counsel- 
ing process. 

8. List four characteristics of a good contract. 

9. List four principles to follow in order to terminate a counseling 
relationship in a professional manner. 

10. List the eight steps in the empirical case study approach to the 
evaluation of the counseling process. 

The ability of the occupational specialist to help parents help their 
children rests on an understanding of some basic concepts and ideas about 
children, their behavior, and parent-child interaction. Without these 
w basic understandings, the occupational specialist would be able to operate 

on little more than a trail and error basis in helping parents to facilitate 
healthy personal and vocational development. 

It has become increasingly apparent in all human service professions 
that the family unit, expecially the parents, plays a crucial role in the 
creation and maintenance of personal values and behavior patterns in 
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children. This is especially true for the development of their attitudes 
toward work. For this reason, occupational specialists, along with all 
helping professionals, need to aid parents in the difficult task of 
encouraging their children to develop in healthy and appropriate directions.. 

The purpose of this instructional module is to help the occupational 
specialist to better understand the nature of children's' behavior and- the , 
processes that both impede and facilitate the development of constructive 
attitudes and behavior patterns for work and life. 

OBJECTIVES OF MODULE ,11 

1. Identify three important work-related 'attitudes that can be strongly 
influenced by parents and explain what important influence parents 
lose when the parent-child relationship disintegrates. 

2. Identify the goals and characteristics of children's mi sbehavior. ^ 

• 3* List and explain the steps involved in the assessment of a problem 
behavior sequence and describe typical parental reactions to mis-, 
behavior. 

4- List two majorN problems associated with the use of punishment as 
a method of discipline and explain why parents use punishment, 
so commonly. 

5* Explain and give examples of natural and logical consequences and 
and list two guidelines to help parents apply these concepts. 

6. Explain what is meant by encouragement, identify two self-concepts 
of a courageous person, and identify encouragement strategies. 

7. List three categories of vertical communication, give an example 
of each, and identify characteristics of barriers to communication. 

8. Define horizontal communication, exolain the appropriate criterion 
for evaluating what a person does, and identify two categories of 
nonverbal interaction .that can be considered horizontal communication. 

The purpose of Module III is to assist the occupational specialist in 
understanding the complexity of the task and to facilitate the development 
of ^he skills and competencies needed to adequately provide vocational 
counseli ng. 
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OBJECTIVES OF MODULE IlT 

1. Define vocational counseling and describe the role pf the occupa- 
tional 'specialist in providing vocational counseling. 

2. List two major categories of theories that explain career choice 
and describe an example of each. 

3. Describe three essential qualities of a vocational counselor 
and explain why these qualities are important. 

4. List the four parts of a counseli nq ^session and describe two 
behaviors the occupational specialist should practice in each part 
of the session. 

5. Di^scuss .vocational counceling strategies to use with vocationally 
undecided students and with students who have tentative vocational 
choices and describe two games students who come for vocational 
councelinq may paly. 

6. List the three steps in the decision-making process and explain 
the importance of this process. 

7. Identify special considerations in counseling with women, handi- 
capped persons, and minority students. 

8. List three advantages of the short-term contractual approach to , 
vocational counseling, six ways to gather information, and one 
purpose of the case conference approach* 

9. List three kinds of resources used by occupational specialists 
and explain why resources are important. 

10. Describe the four parts of an Individualized Written Professional 
Development Program. 

WORKING THROUGH THE MODULE 

A flowchart is presented to help progress through the modules including 
the following steps: (1) after reading the prospectus (statement of module 
objectives), begin filling out the preassessment. This test will halp 
select the needed enabling elements provided in the module; (2) discuss 
the results of the preassessment and the choice of enabling elements with 
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an instructor or counselor before providing further.' 

A module work plan is included to assist activities planning and to 
provide a format for remembering ideas while working throuqh the selected 
activities. A postassessment is provided after the last enabling element,- 
as well as a bibliography of suggested resources. 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NO^I) PROGRAM 

■ ^ 

PROJECT: DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY (DP) a" Validated Pupil Personnel' 
^ ^ Demonstration Project » 

A training program for adults who wtsli to work with young • 
children in a relationship-focused activity-based inter- 
vent ion program. <*»• 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for small groups' of ehildren ages 2-6 
with learning and social behavior problems. This program'^may offer 
greater potential ,f or larger groups of normal children ages 2-6, but 
no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the 
Panel. 

DESCRIPTION: Developmental Play is both a relationship-focused activity- - 
based intervention program for young children and a training model in , 
^Shild development and behavior for college students, pupil service 
workers, teachers, parents, and paraprofessional s . Although the focus 

# 

is on play and not school work, it is a struetured program in which 
participants (first child-to-adult and then child-to-child) get to 
know -each other by having a good time together. In addition to having 
fun, the children are encouraged to become aware of and to express 
their feelings. When successfully implemented, the program creates the 
atmosphere of a large family whose members experience warmth, caring, 
and the openness with each other. 

Small groups of children meet together with the same ntimber of adults. 
Each child is assigned to one specific adult who becomes that child's 
parent for that hour. The goal is to stimulate an attachment relation- 
ship between the adults and children just as "good" parents become 
attached to their children. The, rationale is that through this 
attachment process the child learns the basics for being able to learn 
"reading, writing, and arithmetic" in a school setting. 
Weekly sessions are divided into three parts: individuaV child-adult 
play, -circle time for qroup activities, and juice time for closure. - • 
Supervision if provided for participating adults to help them analyze 
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. their experiences with the children.- 

EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS: Children participating in the DP program one 
hour per week for a minimum of five months made gains in intellectual 

. functioning as measured by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Childre^n. 
Children in control g»:oups did not make gains. 

IMPLEMENTATJON REQUIREMENTS: Internship training for people with back- 
grounds in psychology, social Work, early childhood education. Follow-up 
visits to sites. Follow-up apd advanced training for leaders. On one 
level, the DP approach can be utilized as an enrichment program for 
whole classes K-3 by using the "Circle Time" activities. It is primarily 
a training program that requires intensive training for the adult leaders 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 

'CONTACT: Ralph E. Bailey, Director 

Puoil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 
All Children's Hospital 

801 Sixth St., South, St. Petersburg, FL 33701 
(813) 822-0158 or 442-1171. 

Develoomental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-116 
Approved: 12/6/74 Compiled Summer 1981 
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V. CONSULTATION 

\ 

A developmental guidance and counseling program emphasizes counselors,^ 
teachers, administrators, and parents working together; central in this re- 
lationship is the consultation process. In an effective program the coun-^ 
selor win act as counselor-consultant. 

While personal coun^ling is an accepted counselor function in schools, 
consultation is not.' Some have argued that a counselor can only lose val- 
uable time in the consulting role, time better spent with students. Others 
point out that true change is more likely to occur through changes in the 
environment, i.e., a child's behavior will change through behavior changes 
in the significant adults in the child's life. If this is true, then con- 
sultation should be a fundamental function of all school counselors. 

In the consulting role the counsel or .will work with teachers, , par- 
ents, educational ^ special ists , and administrators in the areas of student 
understanding and student management. Child study groups and curriculum 
committees will make use of the counselor's knowledge. Consultation then 
is a major function of counselors' and will become even more significant 
in the future. 
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TITLE: CONSULT/lTION AS A COUNSELOR INTERVENTION 

PUB. DATE: 1977 
LENGTH: 122 PAGES 
ERIC NO. : ED 137 716 

/ 

I. 

J 

The goal of this monograph is* to provide the working counselor with 
practical and immediately adaptabl e consultation techniques. In defining 
this emerging counseling role a distinction is made between counseling 
and consultation; the primary differences are in the^focus of discussion 
and the kinds of relationships that are developed- In the counseling rela- 
tionship the counselor focuses primarily on the counselor; in the consul- 
tation relationship the counselor assists the teacher (administrator, par- 
ent), to talk about feelings, self-perceptions, personal problems only as 
they relate to an external unit— the student, colleague, principal or 
classroom strategy. 

Three types of consultation are described: (1) crisis-consultation 
(a hurry-up and fix-it situation); (2) preventive-consultation (carefully 
thought-out and planned strategies are developed to intervene in a poten- 
tially difficult situation); and, (3) developmental-consultation (focus- 
ing on facil itating' a positive climate for learning and growth). 

Steps for initiating the consultation process, definition of the con- 
sultation helping relationship, and description of the consul tation-coifi- 
munication process are each delineated in separate sections. Additional 
chapters focus on: 

Individual and Group Consultation 
Theore\:1cal Considerations 
Teacher Consultation 

In,- Service Training as Teacher Consultation 
Guidelines for Developing an In-Service Workshop 
A Communication Workshop for Teachers 
Parent Consultation 
Future Trends 
Consultation and Research 
Pitfalls in Consultation 
A systematic approach for consultation, involving seven steps or stages, 
is also presented. That section is reproduced on the following pages. 
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steps and Stages- in the Consultation Process 

While communication and the mutual alignment of goals are important 
aspects of the consultant function, consultation can b^^viewed as ' . 
involving certain steps or phases. Lippitt (1959) was one of the first 
to examine the different phases of the consultation process. He 
identified seven phases which help bring about change: 

1. The development of a need for change. 

2. The establishment of a consulting relationship. ' , ^• 

3. The clarification of the^lient's problem./ . . 

4. The examination oi-altethative solutions and goals. 

' 5. The transformation of intentions into actual change efforts. " 

6. The general i'zatton and stabilization of a new level of ^ ^ 
functioning or group structure. 

7. The achievement o'f a terminal relationship with the consultant 
and a continuity of change'abil ity. 

> * 
The assumption^ here, of course, is that the consultee learns to 

m 

acquire new procedures and methods for adapting to change and that a ^ ^ 
systematic consul tatrCTi procedure can affect a total organization or 
system. Schein (1965) suggested a similar six-stage process. 

Lauver (1974) described What he called a "systematic approach" to 
consul tation. The. approach consi'sted of seven steps, and these^were 
identified as: " ' . « 

1. .Identify the problem. . • . , 

2. Identify a desirable outcome in operational terms,, ^tepms 
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that will allow you to know whether the outcome has been achieved. 
3. Observe the situation for relevant information. 
. 4. identify behaviors and^events that encourage and discourage 
students./ ^ 

5. Devise a plan around these behaviors and events. 

6. Try out the plan. 

7. Observe the results and compare what has happened with what 
was desired. ^ 

Such a structured approach can be helpful. It gives direction and 
incorporates specific av^tivities and an evaluation of outcomes. 

Another attempt at identifying significant aspects of communication 
in the consultation process has been outlined by Myrick (1971) and 
Wittmer and Myrick (1974). 

A Systematic Approach for Consultation 

Recognizing that h systematic approach can be helpful, the follow- 
ing seven steps are suggested as one way of approaching the consultation 
process. In each of the seven steps, particular attention is also 
given to the consultant's behavior or focus. 

St^p 1: Identify the Problem 

The first step 'in^^any^kind of consultation is to identify the 
problem or concern. Thi<; sets the process apart from other kinds of 
conversations and gives direction to the discussion. In this first 
step, the consultant should be a listener . Regardless of the problem 
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presented, which may not be the one that eventually will receive 
special attention, the consuUee needs to talk out or ."get out'* 
feelings and impressions about the situation. This represents a 
cathartic experience for the consul tee and is necessary if a more 
rational approach to the problem is to be developed later. It also 
helps the consultant to establish the conditions of a helping relation 
ship (e.g., understanding, regard, warmth and caring). The more 
intense the crisis, the more important it is to establish the helping 
relationship and help the consultee to vent feelings. Time for this 
experience is proportionate to the nature of the problem and the 
intensity of the emotions. 

In the following excerpts, taken from an actual consultation 
transcript,* an elementary school teacher is assisted to talk about 
the problems she faces in her classroom. 

Counselor: I wonder if you could describe the situation and help me 
get an idea of some of the things that are happening. 

Teacher: You name it and it's happening. These kids are about to 
dr'^'ve me crazy! 

Counselor: You've about reached the end of your rope with them. 

Teacher: You'd better believe it! That's why I told Mr. Brown 
(the principal) this morning--either those boys get suspended 
or I'm going to take sick leave for the rest of the year! 

* The author is Indebted to Mike Barnett, Counselor, Marion County 
Schools, Ocala, Florida, for the consultation transcript. 
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C: It sounds like you are really fed up with the whole situation. . 
T: I am fed-up with the whole mess! I shouldn't have to put up with 

this kind of stuff every day. I am supposed to be a teacher and 

not a prison guard! 
C: It doesn't seem fair to you. 

T: It sure doesn't. It is about time something was done about those 

boys... and all the stuff they do all day! 
C: I wonder if you could share with me some specific examples of some 

of the things that the boys do. 
T. Well, take Bob, for example, he hasn't done any work all day. He 
, has spent the whole day fooling around. The other kids see him 

doing it and they think, *'Hey, if he can do it, so can I." And 

that gets everybody started! Next thing I know, everybody is 

fooling around. 

C: So he starts something and then everybody is doing it. 

T: That is exactly what happens. IVs hopeless. I can't spend all 

morning trying to keep him from messing around and at the same 

time trying to teach all the other kids subject matter. 
C: It really seems like an impossible thing to do. 
T: What makes it worse is that he is not the only one. It is all 

four of them! And that is not the only thing that they do. 
C:^ What are some of the other things the boys do that bother you so 

much? 

T: O.K. For example, take yesterday afternoon. We were just starting 
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to do our reading workbooks and Tommy... 

(At this time the counselor begins taking notes and listens for 
specific behaviors of the children which seem to run through the 
teacher's comments.) 

C: (Later) Let me see if I understand what you've said. The boys 
bug you the most with things like refusing to do their work, 
wandering off when you send them on errands, clowning around, 
and when one of them starts something the others pick up on 
it too. 

T: That's it in a nutshell! 

Step 2: Clarify the Consul teg's Situation 

• An analysis of conversations between most people shows that talk 
is rapid and several ideas are introduced in a brief period of time. 
Ideas are not necessarily linked together logically'." Rather, it is 
quite common for people to string together several ideas and occasionally 
digress to include some irrelevant infoVmation.' The counselor consultant 
cannot and should not respond to everything. It is essential that the 
consultant- be a selective listener and, through appropriate consultant 
leads, encourage the consul tee to be more systematic in discussion of 
th'e problem. 

More specifically, the consultant should selectively listen for and 
encourage talk about:' a) feelings of the consul tee, b) specific 

■» 

behaviors which have influenced the consul tee's ideas and conclusions. 
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c) what the consul tee seems to expect in the situation, d) what the 
consuUee has already done up to this point in time, and e) positive 
attitudes and behaviors that are already present in the situation. 

In th^ case of our teacher, the counselor consultant prepared a 
list of six specific problem behaviors mentioned by^^the teacher in 
the first session. Those behaviors were placed on a chart with a 
rating scale from 1-5 (s^e Figure 3), 

Figure 3. Classroom Behavior Rating Scale " 

5 4 3 J 



» 1 1 i r-< 

Always Usual Iv Some- Rarely Never 
times 



1. : Draws inappropriate attention 

to seVf (e.g., makes loud 
noises, clowns, etc.) 

2. Refuses to do what is asked 
(e.g., gets out of seat, is 
noisy, etc. ) 

3. • Completes assignments 

4. Mimicks other children's 
inappropriate behaviors (e.g., 
chain reaction effect) 

5. Returns from errands in ac- 
ceptable time period (e.g., 
doesn't wander off, etc.) 

6. Is disrespectful (e.g., uses 
profanity, argues) 



In the following excerpts taken frutn che second meeting the counselor 
consultant is attempting to clarify the consultee's situation and 
identify some target behaviors. 
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These are the things that we talked about last time, things that 
we might want to focus on. I wonder if we might be able to rate 
each of the boys in terms of how often each of th^ does each of 
these behaviors. 

That is really hard for me to do because these are all tied in 

with each other. They might do one of these one minute and one 

of the others the next minute.*' 

It is really hard to separate them like this. 

It is really hard to sep^arate them. - For instance, Bob might be 

doing number 1 while Tommy would be down here doing number 4... 

And one of the others is down here doing this one. These are 

typical things that are going on all the time, but*.. 

But they are all jumbled ,up together. 

That's it! 

That's really the reason that I separated them like this. That 
way we can focus on specific things instead of trying to focus on 
everything at one time. 

What makes it so hard for me is that I am trying to teach subject 
matter. ^You have got to remember that. I can't focus on behavior 
at the same time I am trying to teach reading or math. Do you 
see what I mean? 

You're saying, that ''these are so tangled up and that you don't 
have much time. 

Yes, I just don't have time to do all this. It would be really 
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dirficuU to do this. These are just things that they do all the 

time every day. 
C: So an of them do all of these things all the time. 
T: Yeah. That's it. Like returning from errands. If I didn't get 

V 

on them every day all the time^they would never come back. ^ 

(At this point, the consultant realizes that the'consul tee is defens.ive 
in recording baseline data for the problem behavior, and the conver- 
sation moves away from the inventory and back to clarifying the behaviors 
in the classroom and the teacher's reactions.) 

C: ' (Later) ^It seems from what you have said that maybe this (points 
to #1) and the mimicking thing are what you see as maybe the key 
things. I am wondering if it might be 'better for us to just pick 
one or two of the key things that we might waht to work on and 
like you said maybe the other things will fall in. 

T: O.K. Let's say that we pick number one. ' What are you going to 
(io about that? How are you going to cope with that? What would 
you, suggest we do? 

Step 3: Identify the goal or desired outcomes 

Goals can be general or specific. A general goal might be, for 
example, to help improve a child's self concept. A specific goal 
related to that general goa' might be: to help the child be able to 
list at least three positive characteristics about self that would 
make him/her a valuable friend. The more specific goal is stated in ^ 
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behavioral terms and can be observed. A series of such behavioral 
outcomes might lead to the accomplishment of the more general goal. 
In the example of our teacher, a general goal might be to help improve 
the learning climate in the classroom, or to help the .students adjust 
to the classroom situation. A specific goal might focus on particular 
student or teacher behaviors, such as completing assignments, starting 
work without additional directions or encouragement, attending to 
assigned work^, raising the hand to signal a willingness to participate 
in discussion, and so forth. It is usually more effective to set goals 
that can be operationally defined, that are positive, and that call for 
the student to do something, rather than to request obedience or that 
the student not do something (e.g., "Don't interrupt others- when they 
are talking," can become, "Each one can have a turn. Raise your hand 
when you want to participate.") . 

Goals need to be arrived ut and agreed upon together and as part 
of the consultation process. While counselors often listen to children 
and use methods that lead- to more self-understanding and more effective 
decisionrmaking, work with parents and teachers often deteriorates into 
mere advising and reassurance. The counselor consultant needs to call 
upon the very besf communication skills with teachers as well as 
children. The consultant needs to be selective in the kinds of 
responses that are made to a teacher -in order that a more systematic 
approach to the problem can be developed. 

In general, it is usually best to avoid rushing -in with advice or 
favorite recipes for change. Teachers are somewhat suspicious of 
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specialists and have reported, "Their advice never seems to. work," . 
"They don*t seem to understand the situation," or, "They have sojne 
great ideas, but they are not very practical; and they are difficult 
to put into practice when you are working with thirty children." As_a.^ 
general rule, almost all people tend to resist advice^and usually 
respond with something Tike, "Yes, but...'' or, "I see what you meart, 
however.."!! After acknowledging the advice, the tendency is then to 
be defensive, present another point of view, or give reasons why the 
advice is inappropriate or won*t work. u 

The consultant should also avoid early interpretations of behavior.^ 
Unless s/he feels that it is going to benefit the teacher's immediate 
overall perception of the child or help modify teacher behavior in the 
immediate future\ interpretations are best offered at a later time. 
Interpretations can be helpful when they are viewed aspart of a 
rationale for a plan of action, but, like advice, interpretations have 
led to complaints by some teachers who think^ they are being given a 
textbook diagnosis: Billy has a poor self concept and needs tender 
loving care; Joan comes from a' broken home, and it is understandable 
why she would seek so much of the teacher's attention; David is a 
hyperactive child, and that is the reason why he can't sit in his seat. 

Instead of^ premature advice or a classic interpretation, the 
counselor might first reflect fe^^lings of the teacher and clarify 
ideas so that the teacher is encouraged to present all aspects of the 
problem. These will include the angry feelings and negative perceptions 
of the child. Responses such as, "Billy has really upset you today," 
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and, "You are feeling frustrated after having tried so many things." 
Or, "I can sense your concern for him," and, "You reallylike him 
even though he is causing you a'lotof problems now," tend to communicate 
empathy, respect, regard, and the other helping conditions, which is 
what the teacher most likely needs in the beginning. 

It is important that the consultant clarify the child's behavior 
which has lead to the teacher's inferences, especially if the teacher 
says something like, ''This girl is disturbed and needs help," or, "She 
is a lazy child and gets into trouble all the time." What behaviors 
have led the teacher to conclude that the child is lazy? In trouble 
all the time? These behaviors not only serve as an indicator of the 
problefn, but they can be useful in measuring change. By identifying 
those specific behaviors that are desired or which seem more appropriate, 
goals can be established. 

It is also effective to acknowledge or reinforce positive feelings,, 
attitudes, and behaviors which are an important pavt in the learning 
process. Most teachers need reassurance that they have been doing 
something right to help the child and that they have not been totally 
inadequate. Statements like, "You know, I can tell that you were 
really irritated, but you were able to refrain from embarrassing him 
in front of the class, and this^probably avoided his making an even 
greater disturbance." Or, "Although he can be lazy and uncooperative, 
you think he has a sharp mind and is capable of doing the work." 
These kinds of responses focus on the positive and set the tone for 
developing a plan which will meet the needs of the child and the teacher. 




In our illustration, the teacher has requested the counselor to 
tell her what to do* Rather than rush in with advice, the ccl'nsultant 
again encourages the teacher to talk and helps her* focus more on what 
has already been done* Why suggest ideas if the teacher has already 
tried them? More important, when the teacher talks about what has 
already been done, the consultant can learn how resourceful the teacher 
is and how certain methods have been applied. 

C: Well, let me ask you- What kinds of things have^ you .done so far? 

T: Mmmninmm! Well, we have opened it up for a rap session. A dis- 
cussion with the whole class..- (The teacher then describes this 
method of dealing with the problem^. j I try to make them see their 

mistake instead of my just telling them. 

ft 

C: Trying ttf get them to have their own insights. 
T: That makes them think about it. 

C: You are saying that you have found that to be pretty effective. 

T.: Usually, it is. (Teacher goes on to describe more of the process 
used for discussions, and then describes the use 'Of punishment 
and peer pressure.) The kids have given me a lot of things to do. 
Like, "I think he should be put outside." They will say, "We are 
tryi/ig to do our work and we don't want him in here." "He is 
bothering us." 

C: You'vQ used peer pressure and found it to be effective. 
T: Yes,* and the kids have also recommended isolation... (Teacher^ 
explains types of isolation she has userd.) 
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T: Also, I had two means of punishment that I used in my class that 
- were taken away. The principal gave the word that we were for- 
bidden to do it l^ecause somebody took advantage of it. (Teacher 
then describes the use of tying children .in their seats to get 
them to si t^ down and placing paper bags over their heads to get 
them to stop talking*) 

T: The principal called us all in and said, "I know some of you use 
this method (tying down) but it will be used ho more! Don't ever 
do it again." 

C: So tha"&*s out. 

T: The other thing was used to cut down on their talking. I had two 
great big grocery bags that I wrote "SHHHHHHHHHH" on. We decorated 
them, and when two kids couldn't control their calking, I would 
' get the two thinking hats and tell them that they had to sit there 
and think for five minutes about what they were supposed to be 
doing. That >/ork'?d miracles! Then the principal came in and 
said, "I hear you are^ putting bags over their heads. Don^'t do it 
• anymore." tried to explain how I did it, but \\e would not even 
listen. o 

C: So those, are two things that you can't do. 

T: That's right. 

C: Well, of all the things thalt we have talked about today, which 
seem to be the one or two things that we might want to "focus on? 

T: Well, it has to-be number one (drawing inappropriate attention to 
self).. The other main one would be this^ one— completing assign- 
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ments. Those seem to be the key things. 

,» 

Step 4: Observe and record relevant behaviors 

'It is helpful to observe and collect information (baseline data) 
which will describe existing conditions. Progress is hard to assess 
if one doesn,'t know the starting point. Some counselor consultants 
have found it effective to develop target behavior charts, based on 
what the consul tee tel'ls them. That is, the specific behaviors are 
identified ahd listed. The teacher then records the perceived fre- 
quency of those behaviors. ^ If a plan for direct observation and 
recording is available, that is even better. But a' teacher report of 
the perceived frequency of a behavior is better than nothing and takes 
very little time. It also highlights the problem areas and gives 
attention to the causes which account for the teacher's discontent. 
Sometimes before this step is taken, a teacher will be generally aware 
of an unpleasant situation but be unable to account for the behaviors 
that are contributing to it. When first exposed to the chart of • 
behaviors, treatment has already begun through increased teacher 
awareness. 

In our case, six behaviors were drawn from the discussion with 
the teacher. These were, listed (see Table 1) and rated. 

t 

Step 5: Develop a Plan 

Many writers have recommended that the consultant and consul tee 
develop a plan of action together . Although it is the responsibility 



Table 1- Pre ahd Post Ratings of Classroom Behavior 
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Bob 

Pre Post 


Mike 
Pre Post 


OefT 
Pre Post 


Tommy 
^Pre Post 


. 1. Draws inappropriate attention to self 


. 5 (4) • 


5 (4) 


5 (3-1/2)' 5' (2) 

i 


2. Refuses to do what is asked 

1 


5 . (4) 


5 (4) "1 . 5 (3) ' > 5 , (2) 


3. Completes assignments 

c 


1 (2) ' 1 " (2) ' 1 (3-1/2)1 1 (4) 

i ■ • 


— ^ — ^ ' — 

4. Mimicks other children's inappropriate 
behaviors 


5 (4) 


5 (4) 


5 (3) 


5 f3) 


5. Returns from errands in acceptable 
"time period * 


1 (2) 


1 (2) 


1 (3) 


1 (3) 


6. B'eing disrespectful 


5 (4) 


5 (4) 

c ■ 


5 (4) 


5 (3) 
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Always 



4 

Usually 



2 
X 



sometimes 



Rarely 



J 



Never 
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of the consul tee to take the major role in carrying out the plan, a 
mutually agreed-upon course of action can be a valuable step in the 
consultation process. In this instance the counselor consultant is 
helping the teacher look^ some possible strategies: 
C: We have narrowed down the things that we might want to focus on 
to these two: drawing inappropriate attention 'to self and 
completing assignments. I would like for us today to spend some 
time looking at^some different ways that we could go about trying 
to stop or change these kinds of things. ^ Why don't we just take 
one of these at a time? What kinds of things have you tried 
already that have or have not worked well? 
T: I have tried so many things. Nothing seems to be working with 
these boys other- than if you can get their parents in for a 
conference. That^s itiy first move. I try to talk to the student 
first—to try to make them see right from wrong. If it persists, 
then I ask for a parent conference. That is ,what I am doing right 
now with Danny. His father was in again this morning. ^ (Teacher 
goes back to talking about the children and the use of isolation.) 
C: It sounds like, from what you have said, that the isolation thing 
just isn*t practical in this situation.. There is no place to 
put them. 

T: I can't put them together.. They are scattered. 

C: So they are as i^olatecl from each other as they possibly can be. 

T: As much as I can possibly get them in a class this size. There 
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are only four corners,* and I, am in one of them and I have one of 
them in each of the other corners. (Conversation then, focuses: on 
other strategies.) 

T: Now, we were talking aboot you walking through the clarss. When I 
say walk through, that's from 9:00 to 11:30.. It's when they are 
actually doing their most. work, and so to have someone just walk 
through and check. on them, to let them know that they are going . 
to be checked on, is to me one of the most helpful things. 

C: So you see having someone else, like myself, come in, walk through 
and spend a few ^minutes, as really effective... . \ 

T: It is a great way to keep them in-order. That is what they have 
to have. They have to have someone constantly pulling them BacJc^ 

C: just to have someone come in and hel paring them back from wherever 
they are at the time. / . ^ 

T: Right, just go in and pull them back. They have no self control. 
; This morning had my aide help. (Discussion focuses on other 
strategies.) I told him we didn*t want^hiin in here if he wasn't 
going to work. Then the kids picked it up. "Right, Bob, we don't 
want you in here if you are going to bother us. You ar'e just 
acting like a b,aby." 

C: The kids are pretty fed up with him, too. 

T: Yea, and that really got him upset. He tried to get back at them. 
See, now his peers'are telling himthat they are fed up--here. is 
your peer pressure again. 
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So peer feedback and the peer pressure seem pr^etty effective. 
Yes. I have had good results with peer reactions. But you have 
to/l<eep it controlled, because they can be cruel. I want them 
to be corrective and not cruel. There Is a difference. 
You want to avoid it becoming harsh, but^ybu can still use it as 
a tool. 

Right, that's absolutely right. Well, is there anything else 
h^ere? 

I am just wondering if there j^-arr^hing else— other things that 
we might be able to work on? 

Well, it seems that we have a pretty good list of things. ^ 
(Counselor looks at notes.) I have listed parents coming in and 
parent follow-up. I also have getting the kid to understand 
exactly what he is doing, feelings, behaviors, and the consequences 
of behaviors. And then I have the walking through, with my coming 
in and spending^ a few ininutes, helping them stay or get back on 
task. ' I ihave also listed the use 'of peer pressure, talk-ing to 
the whole class and trying to explain to everybody. I wonder, 
are there any of these which you feel would be the most effective 

r> 

and the most appropriate that we could use to attack these two 
problems? 

Oh, I still think the walk through. 
That's the main one. 

Right. ^ *• 

(Counselor and teacher then discuss how this strategy might best 
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be used*) < 

step 6: Initiate the Plan • 

After collaborating on a plan of action, initiate the plan. 
Sometimes it is helpful if a time schedule is established, which involves 
an extra commitment by both, the consultant and the consultee. The 
schedule should pfovide a target date when the plan will start ('^con- 
sidering time for collecting base-line data, if they are not already ' ' 
available, and any other observations that might be appropriate) 
and a follpw-up date when the consultee will meet again with the 
consultant. 

Step 7: Follow-up ^ ^ 

A consultee who- has invested time and energy in a plan wants an 
opportunity to talk about the process and results . Talking about any 
' progress that is being made can be stimulating and reinforcing. 
Working through the problems that have emerged is supportive and 
encouraging. ,It prevents the consultee from feeling alone or out on 
a limb. In addition ,> when behavioral charts are used, follow up 
activities can confirm whether the plan is working or changfes need to 
be made. 

C:^^ I am really curious to hear exactly what you did this morning 
when you gave them the free time for doing their work. 

f: Because they had been good little workers, I told them I would 
give them a little break after music. They had all brought their 
gloves and bats— they are getting ready for Little League. They 
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had brought them yesterday; but because th^y were not good workers 
and because they were^oisy, I would not give. them a free period. 
So today they earned- it and they got it. "And they realized that, 
see? 

s 

C: Yeah. I am wondering that is something that we can work on, 
because they really like the free. time concept— if you work,' 
then you get free time--is^ that something we could work in more 
often? 

T: That ts something that I have used all year and they know it. If 

they don**t work, they don't get it. 
C: I am wondering if there is any way that we might work that in so 

it win happen all the time— so that we can keep them at a high 

level or working. 

T: Wen, I already do that. We do that the last 30 minutes of the 
day. I do that. With games like bingo. I hold them back just 
for special times^ 

C: But I am wondering if it wpuld be ppssible to work some things 
"like that into this*9:00 to n:30 time, because, like you said, 
that is the peak time fbr them to work and to act ou£. * 

T: No way! There is no way for me to work it in there. I have so 
many reading groups and individualized study. 
''(The teacher discusses some other ..rewards that are used, but she 
continues to view them as something that can only be given at the 
end of the day [the last half-hour] or at the end of the week ^ 
[Friday afternoon]. The consultant suggests that the rewards 
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might be given more frequently, as part^f^th^ regirfar curriculum. 
The teacher decides to try this, and in a follow-up session reports 
more success.) 

T: It breaks it up. Like this morning they got a break because tRey 
worked extremely weJl, so I foftowed through. They just have to* 
- earjj.it. 

C: If they* work, they get it; if they don't work, they don't get it. 

T: Right! It is cut and dried. ^ You can draw the parallel to.fheir.. 
parents. I tell' them '*If your father works, he gets a pay check." 
(Teacher goes on to focus on specific children.) 

C: From what Tve heard, the combination of all the things that we 
are doing— my coming in in the mornings, your breaking the time 

up, rewarding 'them for work, ta Tiding with the parent It seems 

-like the combination of all those things is having an effect on 
them. 

T: Right. 

X: I am wondering about the way we are approaching i't. Would like 

you like to continue with it? 
T: Good. Right. Come back. 

C: So we- will continue with what we are doing right now. 

T: Right. I think we are doing, the right thing. 
•C: You're satisfied with the way things are going now. 
.T: Yes. - ■ ' 

C: Let's spend a few minutes looking at this again (the rating 
sheet). Have yoiNigeD-aay^^han^^ 
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: In Tommy. Definitely in Tommy! ^ * 

^ • ■* . 
: ■ Positive kinds of changes? 

: Positive! Definitely positive! He stays^^in his seat much more. 
He is really a sweet little boy. ^^e doesn't have-'this meanness 
in him that some of the others seem to nave. And Tommy has 
really come around. ^ - . « 

: ,He has really come around. ^ 
: Yes, ^he is really trying. He hasn*t been mean or ugly or nasty. 
. He hasn't abused his right to go to the bathroom. All the dif- 
ference in the world! 
: So he seems to have changed a Jot. . / 

: 'Yes, his whole-attitude has changed. We did 'some work this morn- 
ing and I was testing him individually and he got every one of 
them right. He saw himself achieve that star over there. Now, 
that's progress!!! And I bragged on him and that he accomplished 

» 

something. 
: He was really proud of himself. 
: Yes, he really was. 

: How would you place him in regard to this chart? As far as 
completing assignments, we had him at "never." And as far as 
drawing inappropriate attentioa to self, we had him 'at "always." 

: Right, but I would really change him now. He has come up so much 
in this two weeks time. He has really come around. Td place 
him at "usually" right now for completing his assignments. He - 
is really following through. Not always, but usual ly.^ 
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C: Great. That's- fantastic! ' *" 

I am really happy about his progress. 
C: How has he been in terms of drawing inappropriate attention? 
t: • . Improved, much improved! ' * . 

C: Much improved. . , ' . 

T: Yes, for example, he turned around to Bob this morning when Bob 
was messing around and^said, *"0h. Bob, why don**t you stop trying 
to show off and trying to get everybody to watch you?" Now that * 
' shows, recognitltion that he kney/ that Bob was just trying to* get ^ , 
attention?!^ the time. ' * , «^ 

C: He can see what's happening. • • ^ 

T: Now, how wobld' he recognize that if he wasn'^t improved? 

C: • So he has come around on th^at item toa? * 

T: I would say he has improved a lot. 

C: . O.K. On that one^we had Kim'as "always" doing*it. Where would 

, you put^him now? • ^ ' ^ / 

T: I would say "rarely," ^ * , - * ^' 

C: O.K. That's fantastic. It really helps to see progress. 
T: It sure does! o , ^ 

C: I wonder if we migh't be able to focus on the rating sheet again 

and do with each of the boys what we did with, Tommy. 
T: Well, let me see. For sure, Tommy is the most improved by far 
in alVareas. Jeff is improved in many areas but nevr^qu^te as 
much as Tommy. Mike and Bob are better than they were but... 
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C:.* But, they have'n't improved as much as we would have liked them^^to?__ 

T: Yes, tjiat's right.- And "they haven't improved as^much as Tommy or 
, 'jeff. • " *' 

C: .Let's spend some time rating* each of the boys on each of the ^ 

bfehayiors to^^eel^^we can determine where they are now in relation 
to where. they were when we first started with them., 

T: O.K. ' ■ . • 



(Teacher and counselor then rate each boy on 'each behavior • /See Table ^ 
1 for sumnary.) » " • ^ • 

C: • (Later) It se-ems from whcit we have here that each of the^boys is 

at least a little better behaved than when we started, with them. 
T: Absolutely! Anything is better than'h.ow they -wene before* 
C: It is really p.leasing to see. even* small improvements.^ 
T: It certain'^y is! ^ . • 

This l^articular case .involved five regularity scheduled meetings in 
. which the counselor consultant and teacher met to discuss .student behavior 
and classroom procedures. In addition, the counselor talked briefly 
with the teacher on different ^casions in the classro^jn, hallway and 
lunchroom. It is doubtfjjl that the same progress could have been made, 
howev^er,.if the counselor had relied only'bn chatty conversation or 
hallway consultation. ^ • ^ 

Consultation takes time. It takes planning and needs focus. It 
involves a commitment. With the exception of tR^oUow-up stage, it . 
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is possible to accomplish in a 'single session all of the other ^ix ^ 
consultation steps-outlined above. This reiquires, of course, a readi- 
ness to work. It takes a consultant who is skilled, at building 
confidence and trust in a helping relationship, onq. who can 'draw out 
ideas and who is sensitive to feelings. Lt takes someone whoMs^ adept • 
at pacing the interview' so that each component of th*e consultation 
modei^s gfven adequate attention, although the* steps may not be 
sequential. The speed aX which the consultation process moves also . 
depends upon the personalities of the consultant and the consultee— 
their openness, .ability to conceptualize and verbalize, and energy level 

Some p.eople move at a faster pace than others. They grasp the 
meanings more quickly and can see immediate implications for their 
work. Their kind of personality enables them to adjust, to be flexible, 
or to try new ideas with a minimum amount of clarification or encourage- 
ment. These are, usually, people who experience themselves as being 
capable and who possess strength ajfj^f confidence from past successes. 

Others need more, time and the patience of a consultant who senses 
how difficult the change process can be for them. Tf;ese people need 
more support, and their progress usually comes in smaller steps. 
Regardless of style of personality, however, a systematic approach with 

all consultees, no matter how much time is available, has a higher 

•J 

probability of success than attempts by the- consul tant simply to be. a ' 
good listener and then offer a few tried and tested behavioral recipes 
(Gumaer & Myrick, 1976). 
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A. functional consultation model, integrated consultation, is defined 
broadly as a concept which governs the activities of the professional help 
er in institutional settings; he/she assists others, individually and col- 
lectively, in accurately ^understand ing-aiui-ppoxiuctiveVy acting on the 
events in the Iqfe of , the .institution. The result" is the improvement of 
the total institutional climate including the' processes Tt Experiences " 
and the procedures it develops. 

Six basic assumptions underlie the integrated consultation (IC) model 

1. Cooperative rather than prescriptive . IC must be a joint 
venture, not a solitary one% All those affected by the 
venture must provide input. There is a basic reason for , . 
this requirement— only those who contribute to the devel- 
opment of a plan feel responsible for it. Those who func- 
tion only as 'spectators rarely feel responsible. The help- 
er in the IC model must facilitate the development of ef- 
fective strategies, not prescribe solutions. When a pre- 
scriptive approach is taken, the prescriber is held liable 
in case of failure and responsible in case of success. We 
believe that people must be taught independence and respon- 
sibility, not dependence and irresponsibility. 

2. Continuing rather than spoyatic . Processes occur and pro- 
ducts are developed continuously. "One-shot'* assistance 
,may serve as a temporary palliative with no residual impact. 
Consultation must be viewed as a continuing process, rather 
than a semi-annual event, if any residual impact is to be 
achieved. This does not mean that the helper must be super- 
human and maintain excessive contact with all his/her constit- 
uents on a continuing^basis. It does mean, however, that op- 
portunities for input and feedback must be provided. 'Such 
opportunities can be provided if the helper operates with a 
cooperative rather than a prescriptive approach. 




Integral rather than external . Earlier we considered 
the importance of integrating consultation into the 
regular program. While this may sound like an obvious . 
necessity our"^ experience is that it is frequently over- 
looked or taken for granted* Consequently, we would 
like to repeat the emphasis on integration.. The helper 
responsible for implementing the IC'model must be viewed 
as essential by his/her constituents, and the services 
provided must be viewed as indispensabl e\. A constituent 
who views the helper's role as external to mainstream 
activities will not seek assistance except during times 
of chaos. The helper miTst be viewed as an internal team 
member, not an outside resource person. 

We are not discouraging the use of consultants out- 
side the institution. Sometimes s[^ecial expertise is re- 
quired. When outside help is sought, however, it<^must be 
integrated if it is to have any lasting value. * 
Action in addition to insight . Tradi tio^nal ly a consultant 
has been yiewed as a person who could offer insights, but 
who was not required to stick around to see if his/her 
suggestions paid off. The helper in the IC model believes 
that the best insight is that gained through experience. 
Consequently, action must follow planning if improvement 
is to occur. No assumptions can be made about this action. 
The helper must facilitate it. He/she assumes that new 
insight and understanding has occyrred only- when it is 
stipported by productive action. 

Teaching in addition to delivering . Earlier we empha- 
sized^ the importance of cooperative ventures'. We would like 
to ^extend that emphasis now by suggesting that the helper 
must function as a teacher as well as a skilled professional 
The helper must be able to assist others if) developing sk,ill 
if the needs of the tptal institution are to be fulfilled. 
The helper must be able to deliver ce^rtain services to his/ 
her constituents, but one of the most important services is 
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assistance in skill development. Each member of the in- 
stitution must become increasingly competent and confi- 
' ^ dent. The helper who does not deliver skill development 
services may not be encouraging individual and institu- 
tional growth. * 
6. Developmental rather than terminal . In this handbook 
we will suggest specific strategies to be employed ir^ IC. 
^ We^would like to point out that these strategies should 

assist the helper in developing his/her role within ^an in- " 
stitutio^ial setting. Like any process, however^ the help- 
er's role in IC is always in. process of development. It 
never gets to the point where continuing ^expansion is not . 
a viable need. Any process involving people requires this, 
we believe. Just as the helper helps, he/she must contin- 
ually sesk help. As long as the helper ' s rol e- in IC is 
developmental, it will he viable and exciting to all con- 
cerned. 

NOSIE is an acronym for the terms Needs, Obstacles, S^trategies, Imple 
mentation, and E^valuation which is presented as a logical sequential, sys- 
tematic set of procedures to be employed in implementing the IC model. A 
* schematic outline of a sample NOSIE application is reproduced on -the fol- 
lowing page. ^ 

A second section describes the IC model in an external consultant 
setting. Guidelines for choosing an external consultant as well as for 
.using the IC model in that setting are provided. ^Phases of the IC model, 
a diagram of the phases and procedures for implementation are also elab- 
orated. 
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NOSIE APPLICATION 



Needs' 
Assessment 



Personal -s-sel f worth, 
contributing to confidence 
and competence 

c 

Institutional --increased 
teacherrstudent. participation 



J ' 



Obstacl es 



A- Comprehensive 

1, inadequate skills 

2, distracting feelings 

3, conflicting schedules 

4, lack of opportunity 

5, apathy 

B. Priorities 

1, inadequate skills 

2. distracting feelings 



Strategy 



Imp! en)en- 
tation 



A. Overall improve- 
ment of communi- 
cation skills 

B. Assistance with 
specifics 

1. peer counsel- ^ 
ing ^ 

2. teacher groups 

3. TA integation 

C. Insured" own strokes 



A. , Final Strijte'gy A and B' 

B. Development of communica- 
tion handbook 



Forward to^ 
Steering Com- 
mittee for 
recommendation 
to task group 
(results of 
feedback) * 



Meet with 
Administra- 
tion to 
'^explain plan 
amd offer 
resources in ^ 
communication 
program 

Conduct pilot 
project to 
gather addi- 
tional infor-^ 
mation 



Eval uation A. Criterion- participation 

B. Additional evidence of success 

1. skin development 

2. support 
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The danger of increased impersonal ization due to increased numbers 
of students and staff, a limited number of counselors (only 2 counselors 
for 1200 students), with increased demands and Vesponsibil i ties ;coup1 ed 
with an innovative high school philosophy designed to provide an indivi- 
dualized program for each student resulted in an original and innovative 
guidance program. Cbnsistent with the philosophy of otie student, one pro- 
gram, a variety of organizational patterns was instituted: large and small 
group instruction, independent study, audit courses, and team teaching. ^ 
An Integral part of this student rather than subject orientation- is the 
Teachar-Advisor role, in which the teacher takes \)n a guidance role far 
beyond that usually required for classroom teac-hws. 

The organization o-f the guidance program built around the teacher- 
advisor role is detailed including pre-school activities, in-service 
training, the^Teacher-Advisor Handbook, and the role of the guidance sec- 
retary. ThiS' program description also includes a'detailed statement of 
counselor activities in general, with administrators, and as a curricular- 
associate. (Exerpts from this section are included on the following pages). 
The Appendices include a Summary of Bas\p Communication Skills for Inter- 
personal Relationships, a, sample Student Information Sheet, the statem^ent 
of philosophy of the high school de-icribed in the program, a Counseling 
Information Questionnaire, a Memo to Teacher -Advisor , a Request for In- 
formation Form, and the Teacher-Advisor Mo.nth1y Time' oneet. 

Activities of the Counselor as a Consultant to Teacher-Advisor 

1. Orientation of teacher to Teacher-Advisor role." 

2. Assessment — interest, personality, achievement,* aptitude. 

3. Vocational, educational and financial assistance information. 

4. Consultation regarding student programs— consistent with his abil- 
ities and interest 

5. In-service program of communication skill s--interyiewing techniques, 
learning theories, behavior modification, etc. 
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6. Consultation regarding program changes'. 

7. Classroom feedback .concerning classroom and overall school atmos- 
phere (school climate surveys). 

i 8. Availability as consultant to teachers regarding c\assro^m manage 
ment. ' * . ' S . 

9. Identification of prospective students for group counseling. 

10. Case Conferences involving parents, teachers , and' students- 
achievement, attendance and behavior. 

11. Case Conferences involving comm^^jnity agencies. 

12. General resource person ^ 

13. Personal concerns of teachers. 

Activities of the Counselor as a Consultant with Administrators' 
- 1. School time-tabling 

2. School program 

3. School- extra-curricular activities 

4. Feedback regarding school climate as perceived by teachers 

5. Feedback regarding school climate as perceived by students 

6. Orientation regar.ding feeder schools 

- Payment Orientation Nights > 

- Availability as consultant to Teacher-Advisors and 
their students - 

- Psychological ' informection. on, prospective students 

7. Development of school philosophy 

8. Involvement in administrative meetings regarding policy deci- 
sions affecting students arfth-st^f 




Activities of the Curricular Associate-Counseling" 

1. Consultation with and coordination of other coun^>lQj;;^ on staff 

2. Staff Development ' • ' 

- working with and coordination of the four guidance tealhs^^ 

- preparing and operating an in-^service program for Teacher- 
Advisors, to include interviewing techniques, group acti- 
vities, Tejferral procedures, resources for student infor- 
mation, etc. 9 1 ^ % 

• hm^ ^ KJ 
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' 3. Group Counseling - coordination and involvement 

4, Crisis cases referred by other counselors - coordination of all 
referrals to "Bureau of Child Stu4^" and cither agendies 

5, Cpnsultant to' teacher's through other counselors 

. 6; Consultant to Administration (provide feedback on student views), ' 

7. Coordination of feeder schools guidance program • 

.8.' Orientation program students,* teachers, parents 

9. Public Relations - in cooperation with Administration 

TITLE: 'career EDUCATION: THE CONSULTANT APPROACH • 

- POB. DATE: 1976. • " ' . 
. ' LENGTH: 2^' PAGES ' ' " - 

ERIC NO.-: • ED 140 033 • • - 

' • » « " 

In the guidance model presented here, defined as developmental^ carear 
p • • • 

guidance, the counselor is viewed as the most effective career education 

change agent. The counsglpr' role' with a combined consultant function is 

presented in ful 1 -pa ge j'l lustrations depicting the counselor's cooperative 

relationships, i.e., the counselor and administrator, tea^'cher, student, 

parents, community- The plannijig and implementation process" of the con- 

sultcint mode.l are illustrated as well. 

The step-by-$tep outl ine for establ ishir^g the consul tant strategy 

includes: * . 

' 1. Defining the role , ^ • 

2. Examining the objectives ' . • . 

3. Assessing, specific needs . 

^ ^4. Contacting administratio'n; proposing the program 

5. Pu'blicizing the program * , 

6. Assisting interested' participants in the total career 
education process 

7. Examining the effectiveness of the'acti vitieTs 

8. Continuing tne program 

9. Eval uating the, procedure* 
10.^ Initiating changes 



Suggestions for adapting the model for resijurce persons other than 
counselors are Included along with resource and materials lists. 
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. COUNSELING AND TECHNOLOGY 

INTRODUCTION ' . ' ^ . 

With the relatively recent explosion of information brought about by 
rapid changes and advances in technology, the use of computers has become a 
part of everyone's life from bank transactfofis, grocery store checkout 
counters, and video games to computer-assisted instruction (CAI) and 
computer-assisted guidance^ CAG) within the educational environment, . 
Computer-assisted guidaDce systems use the computer to contribute to per- 
sonal, educational, vocational, and social decision-making. This contri^ 
bution ranges from simple information aivingto complex decision-making 
processes, values clarification, and prediction of orobability of success. 
Its ^purpose may vary from exclusively supporting counselors in their work 
tO' providing information to students* through direct, -interactive use. 

Guidance and^counsel ina is most readily .enhanced with the application 
of computerized information Systems to .improve the quality and quantity of 
information to students. In addition, use of th'e computer can: 

1. Reduce-Zeliminate the amount of time that counselors spend in 
* information-giving tasks, 

2. Make information more easily accessible to people of widely 
varying skills and experiences, through whatever delivery mode is 
most appropriate, ^ 

•V 

3. Help, students interrelate inforpiation with interests, values, 
aptitudes; and abilities, 

4. Assist in broadening alternatives through values clarification 

' , exercises and decision-mak'(ag strategies, and in narrowing down 
* options to make specific choices, 

Computer-s^ are here to stay and counselors who have accented the 
responsibility and privilege -of helping others wi'th their personal aspira- 
tions and problems/^ must become informed ^bout computerized systems to 
participate sensitively- and intelligently in their development. If coun- 
sellors jassume this role, then they can help assure that automated systems 
contribute to, rather than inhibit, individual growth. 

The followTTig materials provide examples of computer-assisted programs 
that have been developed for use in guidance and counseling activitieSi 

A 

\ 
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TITLE: COMPUTERIZED SYSTEM OF CAREER INFORMATION 

AND. GUIDANCE: A STATE-OF-THE-ART 
^ AUTHOR:- JACOBSON, MARILYN' D.; GRABOWSKI,, BARBARA T. 
• PUB. DATE: 1981 • , 

LENGTH: • 37 PAGES 
- ,ERI C NO . : - EO 21 0 552- ^ 



The need for timely, accurate, and' locally relevant career information 
has been escalating. . Within the last 15 years., computer -ba-sed systems have 
been developed that put occupational descriptions, labor market information, 
and education, training, and financial aid information into formats u'sable 
by students and adults in school and nonschdol settings. 

Computer-based systems can be divided into three^ general categories: 
batch-process systems, online career information systems, and online career 
guidance systems. The^following charts list the systems of each type, a 
summary of their characteristics, and a list of systems, their acronyms,- * 
•and developers/representatives. 

Categories of Computer-based Career Information Systems 
TYPE . ^ SYSTEMS COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 



--user has no direct contact with the 
computer 

— user completes a questionnaire with the 
desired characteristics of an occupation 
and/or a school 

--a list of schools and/or occupations 
with the desired combination of char- . 
acteristics is printed 

--least expensive way of using a computer 
to provide career guidance information 
by utilizing existing CPUs 



BATCH -PROCESS 
--information 
storage and 
retrieval 



SEARCH 

VIP 
VOCOMP 



ONLINE CAREER 

INFORMATION 

--onl ine informa- 
tion storage 
and retrieval 



CHOICES 
CIS 
COIN 
CVIS 
ECES - 
GIS ' 
SCAD 



-interactive, structured interviews 
between user and computer 

-sophisticated search strategies which 
allow: constant knowledge of the effect 
of each choice made, opportunity to 
erase former choices and redo searches 
with different sets of characteristics 
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TYPE 



SYSTEMS 



COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 



ONLINE CAREER 
GUIDANCE 



--online systems 
. that del iver 

significant 

guidance content 

beyond career 

information 



DISCOVER 
EXPLORE 
SIGI 



-provides: capabil ity'for computer- , 
assisted Instruction; simulation exer- 
cises in areas of values clarification, 
decasion-making and, classification of 
occupations 

-assistance in assessment of current 
status of career development 

-online administration and interpre- 
tation of testing instruments 



SYSTEMS 



Acronym 
AEL 



CHOICES 
1976 



CIS 
1569 



COIN 
1978 

CVIS 
1967 



DISCOVER 
1976 



System Name 

Appalachia Educational Labor- 
atory (^print system only) 

Computerized Heuristic Occupa- 
tional Information and Career 
Exploration System 

Career Information System 



Coordinated Occupationcil 
Information Netwo^^k 

Computerized Vocational 
Information System 



Developer/Representative 

McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IL. 

Phillip S. Jarvis 
Canada Systems Group 

Ottawa, Ontario » 

to 

Or: Bruce McK inlay 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Dr. Rodney Durgin 
COIN, Inc. 

Carol M. Rabush 
CVIS Distribution Center 
Western Maryland College 
Westminster, Maryland 

Dr. Joann Harris -Bowl esbey 
DISCOVER Foundation, Inc. 
Westminster, Maryland 
or 

IBM Corporation 

White Plains, New York 
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Acron^ 


System Name 


Devel 0 per'/ Representa tive 




tCES 
1966 


Educational and Career 
Exploration System 


Dr. Alva E. Mai lory, Jr. 
Genessee Intermediate ) 

School District " ' - 
Fl int, Michiqan 




EXPLORE 
1980 




Dr. Joann Harri s-Bowlesbey 
Mr. Charles Maloy 

Towson State University • • 
Towson, Maryland^ 




GIS III 
1971 


Guidance Information 
System 


Linda Kobylarz 

Time Share Corporation 

West Hartford, Connecticut 




SCAD 
1979 


Student Career Assessment 
Determination 


* 

Laurence G. lloyd ' 
Evaluation Techniques J 

Consortium . 
Chatsworth, California 


w 


SEARCH 
1970 


System Exploration and 
Research for Career Help 


State of Oregon 
Employment Division 
Department of Human Resources 
Salem, Oregon " ^ 




SIGI 
1972 


System of Interactive Guidance 
and Information 


Dr. Martin R. Katz 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 


• 


VIEW 
1 970 .. 


Vital Information for 
Education and Work 


Center for Career Development" 

Services 
Florida Dept. of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 


1 


"VIP 
1976 


Vocational Information 
Program 


^ John Cripe 

■ Joliet Junior College 
Joliet, '111 inois 


f 


VOCOMP 
1978 




Gary and Marjdrie Colter* 
Innovative Software 
Woodland Hills, California 
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Several states have implemented or are implementing statewide systems 
to develop aijd maintain accura'te, reliable, current, and locally relevant 
occCipational and educational information. The following chart provides a 
list of states and their career information systems, funded in part by the 
Department of Labor (DOL) and the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC). 



FUNDING 
GROUP 

DOL: 



DOL; 



YEAR OF 
FUNDING 

1969 



1970 
1974 



NOICC; 



1979 



INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Occupational * Information Systan (OIS) 

Oregon-CIS ^''t") 

Occupational Information System (OIS) 



Career Information System 

Alabama--CIS Minnesota— CIS 

Colorado— CIS Ohio— CIS 

Massachusetts-CIS Washington— CIS 
Michigan— MOIS Wi sconsin— CIS 

Career Information Delivery System 



Alaska— CIS 
Arizona--CIS 
Connecticut--CIS 
Delaware— CHOICES 
Florida— CHOICES 
Georgia— CIS 
Hawaii --CIS 



Iowa— CIS 
Kansas-CHOICES 
Maine— CIS 

Maryland— to be' determined 
Nebraska— CIS 
New York-CIS/CHOICES 
North Carol ina-CHOICES 
South Carolina— COIN 



Selection of a system that corresponds to the particular needs of a 
targeted constituency requires thorough knowledge of the prospective users 
characteristics, availabl e material and human resources, ha^dware capaci- 
ties, software content, and hardware/ software compatabil ity. The Illinois 
Career Information Feasibility Study provides a model for the selection 
process and is also described in this document. 
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TITLE: REPORT OF THE 'U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TASK 

' ' FORCE ON LEARNING AND ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 35 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 211 068 



An Education Task Force reviewed reports, studies, and survey data 
on the availability and yse of electronic technology in elementary and 
secondary schools and higher education institutions along with federally 
funded education technology programs, experiences of other federal agencies 
that have applied electronic technology to education and training, and 
current activities and future plans of'private sector companies. The Task 
Force concluded that: (1) electronic ^technoloqy Can improve the quality 
of education; (2) oSchools need to prepare students to use technology in 
their work and personal lives; and (3) sch*ool officials are eager to 
employ new technologies in the school setting. \ 

Six major recommendations were developed by the Task Force, including 

that: 

1. Through news conferences, speeches and other information- 
disseminating devices, the Secretary of 'Education should help make 
the general public, professional educators, and lawmakers aware 

of the potenti&l educational benefits of the new technologies and 
of the need for students to be educated about and with these ^ 
technologies so that they may understand and control them, for 
their own purposes and for the good of our society."* . 

2. The Secretary of Education should call together chief state school 
officers and major school dis'trict superintendents for the purposes 
of sharing with them his view of the benefits of technology to 
quality education and the importance and need for technical 
literacy in our society.. 

3. The Department should establish a "partnership" with state and 
local education officers, private sector companies, and univer- 
sities. This partnership should lead to the development of 
mechanisms through which state and local education agencies could 
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work with private-sector companies to -plan and implement technology' 
in their curricula. 

The Department should provide incentives to encourage private- 
sector/ university combined efforts to develop exemplary "high 
quality" software for computers and videodiscs. This should be 
done in cooperation with schoo\l districts and state education 
agencies that elect to participate in such ventures. The purpose 
is- to- get all involved -in making the^ade-offs that will be 
needed to successfully implement the new technologies in instru^c- 
tional settings*. 

The Department should take primary responsibility for identifying . 
specific examples of any Federal Government barriers to success 
and coordinate efforts to resolve these problems, 

The Secretary should, through his 'office, coordinate the activi- 
ties of other Federal agencies in educational and training uses 
of technology so that joint efforts among these agencies can be 
facilitated. 
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THE STUDENT ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. A PROCESS FOR 

TRACKING AND 'ASSESSING THE FLOW OF STUDENTS 

THROUGH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

BRENNAN, PEGGY; ROBINSON, GAIL 

1980 - , 

254 PAGES 

ED 212 884 



To provide quality vocational education to students", counseloVs and 
administrators need detailed information on the potential occupational 
outcomes of vocational education programs and the students currently 
enrolled in such programs, as well as accurate and reliable program 
enrollment/termination glata to olan for future years and to compile local, 
state, and federal compliancei^ documents and inquiries. 

The Student Accounting System is a model system designed to track and 
access the flow of students through vocational training programs at the 
secondary and community College levels and in CETA and other agencies that 
provide vocational training. Although the system represented in the docu- 
ment is a manual process, it can easily be automated by educational. agen- 
cies with computer capat^il ities. Implementation of the "Student Accounting 
System" requires that certain essential items about students and programs/ 
courses be identified and recorded prior to beginning the actual process. 
These items can then be merged by computer software or the manual process 
contained herein to produce information on those students involved in 
vocational education. These data include the enrollment and completion 
status of each student participating in each vocational education program/ 
service as well as personal characteristics specific to that individual,' 
i.e:, sex, racial designation, grade level, disadvantaged, handicapped, etc. 

Step-by-step instructions for a suggested sequence of activities for 
manually completing the Program Enrollment and Termination Report are 
divided into three major sections: (1) students involved in one vocational 
training program; (2)' students involved in .two or more vocational training 
programs; and (3) leavers and transfers from all vocational training 
programs. Appendices include the Vocational Education Program/Course 
Inventory Explanation and Instructional Manual, Student/Course Inventory ^ 
Explanation and Instructional Manual, Sumn[iary Reports, Documentation for 



Computenzation, and master Program/ Course Inventory, Student/Course 
Inventory, and^Summary Report forms. 

The output data from this system provide the followinq: 

T. A listing of all vocational programs offered by the local 
educational institutions^ (LEAs)* 

2. Information about vocational programs and their; related occupa- 
tions to provide occupational information to students for making 
^decisions about careers. 

3. The identification of students involved in several vocational 
programs to aid teachers and^ counselors in their attempt to advise 
students on career decisions. 

4. Non-duplicated enrollment, comple.tion and termination data for 
each training program offered within the school/district to aid 
ptanners and administrators in their analyses of individual 
programs. 

5. Accurate data on student characteristics to facilitate analysis of 
program utilization by minorities, males/females and handicapped • 
students. 

6. Uniform definitions arid routine procedures for collecting, report- 
ing and interpreting program/course data required in preparing 
Stale and Federally mandated statistical and followup reports. 

7. Accurate supply data which can be- utilized by research agencies 
for preparing 'supply/ demand Veports, and projecting student 
program enrollment and completion data. 

The "Student Accounting System" is more than just another report; it ^ 
is a reliable and effective system for routinely and uniformly collecting 
the various types of information that can be utilized by counselors,, 
planners and administrators, and other school/district personnel in making 
effective decisions applicable to vocational education and its students. 
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TITLE: MICROCOMPUTERS IN EDUCATION. REPORT NO. 4798 

AUTHORS: FEURZEIG. W. ; AND OTHERS - 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 115 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 2p8 901 

Computer-assisted instruction ,(CAI) does, in fact-Hlold great potential 
for the development and use of individualized adaotive educational techniques. 
Without dotibt, many of the early predictions regarding the future of this 
technology were overly optimistic with respect to how quickly computer- 
based techniques could be made both educationally effective and financially 
competitive with other approaches. The disillusionment that occurred 
is a result not of having discovered that the technology does not have the 
potential it was once thought to have; rather, it is a consequence of ' 
having been forced to realize that the effective application of that 
technology to educational purposes is a much more difficult task than it 
was once thought to be. Unfortunately, the two issues have sometimes been 
confused, and people have interpreted th"e fact that the promise has b'eer) 
delayed as evidence that it will never be realized. a 

Arguments for using computers in the classroom include the following: 

1. The possibility of greater student control over the sel ection .and 
pacing of material. Evidence seems to show that people learn 

' ' 'more effectively when they participate in the selection of what 
they are learning than when they do not. 

2. The feasibility of immediate feedback. Another advantage of using 

a computer in learning situations is tne immediacy of the feedback . 
that it provides. , One sees ^the effect of one's work as soon as 
the work is done. This meanV that one has the opportunity of 
using "errors" and "unsuccessful" performance as occasions <for 
learning rather than simply as evidence of failure. 

3. The motivational benefits of a responsive machine. A particularly 
^motivating asoect of the use of computers for educational purposes 

is the reinforcement the student gets from actually making some- 
thing happen. When an executable program has been written, one 
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• can in fact execute it and observe the results. To young people 
who have not often had the experience of havinq anything under 
their control, this can provide a real sense of accomplishment. 

There are three distinct ways in which computers may be itnportant for 
education. First, the study of computers themselves is becoming a necessary 
aspect of education for the modern world. Second, the study of programming 
as a ir.ental discipline can have important beneficial- consequences fov cog- 
nitive development. Finally, an- increasing integration of computers into 
other subjects is occurring with im.portant consequences for education ■ 
generally. A computer i.s.a very powerful, qeneral purpose tool. People 
who know how to use one effectively can do things that people who do not 
possess that special knowledge cannot do. This fact has implications for 
education that have not been widely -recognized. The school system that . 
^ has good access to a, broad range of computing facilities and has a high 
level of computer 1 ite racy among its students and faculty has the potential 
'for approaching many learning tasks in a qualitatively different way than 
does the system that lacks either the access or the computer literacy of 

both. . ^ ' \. " 

It seems at least possible, if not probable, that the wide availability 
of microcomputers will change fairl-y drastically some of the traditional 
roles and functions of teachers and classrooms. To the extent that some of 
the thiingsthat are currently taught by teachers can be taught as well or 
better by suitably programmed computers, the time that teachers had devoted 
to these things will be available to be used in more productive ways. The 
availability of effective instructional resources outside the calssroom 
should help- destroy the stereotyped view of the classroom as the. place 
where one goes to learn. The fact that instruction, at least in some 
subjects, will not be paced by the teacher's availability and teaching 
schedule will permit some students to advance at an accelerated pace in 
"subjects of particular interest to them- • ' 

Halfway through. the 15th century, the invention of movable type 
destroyed forever the virtual monopoly on learning of a small elite, and 
made -the world of books accessible, to the general population. It made 
possible an era of mass education the effects of which the world is still 
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exploring. But in making education routinely •available" to large numbers 
of people, the printing press took away much of the spontaneity and inter 
activeness of the Socratic tutof ing method which it supplanted. The 
advent of the inexpensive computer has the potential "for affeoting educa- 
tion in significant ways which can only be dimly perceived. If it can 
help to" restore the interactive, nature of good teaching without' reverting 
to the elitism of an earlier time, its effects will be revolutionary in 
the best sense of the word. 
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•A REVIEW OF ISSUES IN COMPUTER-ASSISTED COUNSELING AND A 
NEW APPROACH TO .ITS APPLICATIONS IN COLLEGE SELECTION 
COLBURN, KENNETH A. " 
1980 

267' PAGES ' . 
ED 195 891 

The development of direct inquiry guidance information to assist high 
school students irv the process of selecting a college has created a system 
called CHOOSE in the sfate of New 'Hampshire. This system, similaih to the 
GIS, (Guidance Information System) provides students with information about 
educational/vocational/career opportunities in a way that helps them narrow 
down the number of alternatives available to them.. More effective use \3f 
counselor time and improvements in guidance practices' have occurred as a 
result of using this computer-assisted college information system. 

TITLE: THE ROLE THE CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM PLAYS IN ^ 

ASSES'SMENT AND EMPLOYABILITY DEVELOPMENT PLANS 
AUTHOR: FAURIA, CHARLENE K. 
PUB. DATE: 1981 
LENGTH: 26 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED -205 762 

f- 

The Career Information System (CIS) is an invaluable resource for 
providing accurate occupational and educational information to career 
decisionmakers. CIS may be used in^several ways, including to: (1) 
provide career exploration by providing facts about jobs; (2) increase 
knowl^;lge about jobs and training so informed choices can be made; (3) 
motivate the unemployed so they will become more interested in exploring 
training and, placement opportunities; (4) help discover courses, of action 
-and the way various alternatives might affect their future; (5) assist in 
applying for and entering into training and employment— writing resumes, 
conducting interviews, etc.; (6) assist in writing employability develop- 
nlent^plans; and (7) assist in program planning. 
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SECTION 2: 



Educational Planning 



IN Guidance Services 



I. TESTING 



. INTRODUCTION 

A basic premise of testing is that individuals are alike as well as 
different. Testing seeks to establish a distinctive picture of individuals 
by comparing them with others in terms of quantities of general human char- 
acteristics and providing data that highlights the individuality of each 
student.' A major purpose of a testing program is to gather information 
about students that will help them understand themselves and help them 
make appropriate decisions. School counselors* use of test data is 
directly involved with individual assistance to each student. 

The general purposes for which tests are given include: * (1) predic- 
tion to offer a basis upon which individuals can make decisions; (2) 
selection to accept or reject individuals for college admission, employ- 
ment, etc.; (3) classification to assign an individual to one of many 
treatments or groups; and (4) evaluation to assess programs, methods, 
treatments, and the like. 

Teachers use tests as an aid to instructional improvement by deter- 
mining the relationships among ability, educational practices, and changes 
in student behavior to better predict and control learning situations. 
Counselors use tests to obtain accurate and reliable information about an 
individual student's abilities, interests, aptitudes, and personal 
characteristics to assist the student in gaining self-understanding, to 
predict future performance, to help students plan their educational/career 
goals, to diagnose individual problems, and to evaluate guidance services 
outcomes. Administrators use tests to make educational planning decisions, 
determine strengths and weaknesses of the instructional program and other 
school -based services, and to determine the overall effectiveness of the 
school. 

Whatever the need for information, it should be clearly specified 
prior to any test administration. Data collection should be limited to 
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that which can be analyzed and interpreted by the counselor, teacher, and/ 
or administrator. If one test administration can serve the needs of many 
users, then the testing activity will be more cost-effective and will , 
allow additional time for guidance and instructional activities. 

The following materials focus on testing guidelines, standardized 
test usage, college admissions testing trends, test coaching and test 
wiseness, and minimum competency testing. 
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TITllE: SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING 

AN EFFICIENT TESTING PROGRAM 
AUTHOR: MORRISON, MAX E. 
PUB. DATE: 1975 
LENGTH: 21 PAGES' 
\ "ERIC NO. : ED 109 234 

Specifying the purposes and uses of tests prior to administration is 
of paramount importance when the time spent by counselors-, teachers, and 
administrators on selecting, developing, administering, scoring, and 
Interpreting tests is considered as well as the time spent by students in 
completing the tests. Detentii nation of how test results are to be used 
is critical to the establishment of an effective testing program. 

To make'e'ffective use of test data, each decision-maker must specify 
the information needed prior to test selection and administration. 
Decision-makers may include parents^- students, teachers, administrators ^ 
counselors and school boards. At least one unique piece of information 
shoulH be singled out for each decision group and it should be specified 
how the data collected for one group relates to the total data collection. 

Some general questions that need answers before any data collection 
plan is implemented include: 

Is information needed' on individuals or groups of students? 



Do parents want to know how well their son/ daughter is doing 
copipared to students in other schools? 

What are the perceptions of parents, teachers and students as to what 
the .school is doing^ 



Norm- R eferenced Testing Programs / 

Specific questions on what data to collect and how to make effective 
use of the data for evaluation purposes i nclude: 

1. Is there an open discussion with staff and/or students about 



What are the expected outcomes by the teacher before the data is 
collected? Individual vs group- 




the needs and aims of a measurement program? 
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2. How ready and willing Is the staff to administer tests and 
interpret scores? 

I 

3. Are the objectives of the testing program clearly stated? 

4. How can testing most effectively and efficiently contribute to 
the design of improved educational exfe<;iences? 

5. Will testing after an educational experience focus on the infor- - 
mation needs required for planning the next- educational experience? 

6. Will test results be studied longitudinally with informcition 
gathered systematically for use and fitted into a well designed 
program? 

7. Are the counselor and teacher familiar with the test instrument 
to be used? 

8. Are the counselor and teacher involved in the selection of the 
test? 

9. Are the counselor and teacher aware of the specific measurement 
characteristics of the test? 

10. What are the limitations of the test? 

11. Have the counselor and teacher re.sd the publisher's statement of 
what the test is designed to measure? 

12. Have the counselor and teacher read a description and evaluation 
of the test in Buros' Mental Measurement Yearbook? 

13. Have the counselor and teacher examined a specimen set of the 
items to be administered? 

14. Have the counselor and teacher reviewed curricular objectives and 
subject content in the area(s) to be tested? 

15. Have the counselor and teacher taken the test to check content 
validity? 

16. What is the nature of the pupil population to be tested? 

17. Will the test provide the student with information about him/ ^ 
herself in establishing realistic educational and vocational goals? 
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18. Will the test data be useful -to parents in helping them under- 
stand that realistic goals must be set in the education of 
their chil dren? / 

19. Will test data be used as a basis for discussion in inservice 
meetings? 

20. What is the purpose of the test? 

Placement - Selective grouping according to knqy/ledge or 
skill in some subject area. ' . 

■» 

Diagnosis - To identify causes rather than outcomes. 

Assessment - To collect census-like data on students to 
measure attainment of objectives related to 
knowledge, skills, and understandings. 

Prediction - Predict chances for success in each course 
selected in the following year. 

Evaluation " Study performance tre. Js of pupils in certain 
subject areas. 

21. l?!lhat item analysis is planned following the testing administra- 
tion to possibly reorganize the course of study? 

22. What additional information will be needed to substantiate the 
test data? 

23. What type of presentation is planned so that test results will 
' be reported in language clearly understandable by students and 

parents? 

24. What steps have been taken to insure test data will not be 
misused? 

25. Have any plans been developed to identify strategies for indivi 
duals, small groups, or the entire class for those objectives 
where students do not perform up to expectations? 

26. Are students encouraged to question teachers and counselors 
regarding their performance on a particular test? 

27. Are students encouraged to express their feelings in writing 
about test scores and the implications for future actions on 
their behalf? 
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Norm-referenced test data may be useful for administrators in making 
decisions regarding the following questions: 

1. Does the data indicate any trends in student achievement? 

2. How does local student performance compare with statewide perform- 
ance? 

3.. Do pupils demonstrate greater competency at one grade level than 
at another? 

4. Have competencies increased or decreased over the past three years? 
> 

5. Have previously identified weaknesses been resolved? 

6. Do the .competency levels vary from building to building? 

7. Who and where are the pupils with special problems? 

8. What skill areas need additional human and financial resources? 

9. Should additional time be allocated to the basic skills in an 
effort to improve performance? * \ 

10. Should the expectation level for student achievement by the staff 
and the community be revised? 

Assessing a Local Testing Program 

1. Who in the school system will use data from the standardized testing 
program? Teachers, students, counselors, administrators, parents and 

. school board. 

2. What is the primary purpose of each test administration? 

3. What follow-up action was taken after the test administration last 
year? Item analysis, curriculum modifications, placement of students 
or similar type actions. 

4. Is the testing program evaluated each year? 

5. What processes are used to prepare students for a test? 

6. What provisions are made to coordinate testing efforts across grades- 
levels in the school? 
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7. How much time (estimated) is spent ia administering standardized 
tests? Include time spent on scoring, recording, and interpreting 
results to students. 

8. 'What other information will -^e put together with the test scores prior 
to making a judgment? ^ ^ 

9. Are all students tested or is a sample population of students tested 
to make inferences? 

« 

10. List all standardized tests (all types) administered last year/ 

Test administrators should always keep in mind the possible unantici- 
pated outcomes that may result from administering a test, e.g., the impact 
on students who experience failure or frustration. The answers to this 
and other questions can be obtained only through careful observation 
during the test and in analyzing and reporting the results. 
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I • * 

Standardized instruments have some highly visible advantages over more 
informal educational measures.. They are objective both in source and in 
design. They "look'* impressive, n^ot only in format, but because a large 
technology is responsible for their construction, adminstration, and 
scoring. Their long history has invested them with authority that exper- 
ience over time has generally solidified. Their use in identifying the 
students who need special help, in aiding individuals in career and 
educational decisions, in providing information about the effectiveness of 
programs, 'and in diagnosing weak spots in curriculum and instruction has 
been well documented. 

Some of these very strengths, however, can be counted as weaknesses 
when these instruments are asked to perform tasks for which they are not 
suited. Few group standardized instruments, for example, provide precise 
data for teachers and counselors to use to diagnose specific deficiencies 
in individual pupil achievement. Also, the very reputation of the tests 
m§y force a too heavy reliance on this single source of data for such 
decisions as assigning students to "tracks" or altering program content. 
Finally, the tests and their results have too often been used for formal 
or informal assessment of teaching competence, a goal which may be worthy 
but which certe^'nly cannot be attained solely by the survey testing of 
students. 

This resource book is largely concerned with providing information 
about the legitjimate uses of standardized tests as well as background 
information to select and use those tests wisely. Those responsible for the 
organization and administration of the testing program should make certain 
that the instruments selected for testing meet the goals of the standardized 
testing program. The following checklist is offered as a guideline: 
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Checklist on the Organization and Administration 
of the Testing Program 



This checklist is divided into seven parts each labelled with a 

capital letter. Thi&-miqibering of the questions is continuous throughout 
the entire checkl/st. 

A. Coordination, Leadership and Philosophy - YES NO 

1* Is there an active testing tommittee representative 

of s6m.e or all of the staff of the school/district? . _ 

2. Is there a written statement of the duties of this- 

commi ttee? > 

3. Do members of this committee have course work in 

the area of tests and measurements? ^ 

4*. Is there a system-wide testing director? 

5. Is there a written statement of the purposes of 

the school/district's testing program? _ 

6. Are these testing program purposes in harmony with 
the stated philosophy and objectives of the whole 
school program and with school and district policies 

on assessment? _ 

7. Are school board members, parents and other citizens 
well-informed as to the extent and purposes of the 

testing program? _ 

B. In-service Training Programs Related to Testing 

8. Are in-service training opportunities provided for 
those who administer, score, and interpret 

standardized tests? _ 

9. Are in-service opportunities provided teachers for 
improvement of teacher-made classroom tests? _ 

10. Does the school staff library have references on 
areas covering teacher-made classroom tests and 
uses and interpretation of standardized tests? _ 
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11. Are specialists in tjie area of tests and measurements 
available for assistance with prbblems\as they arii,e? 

C. Selection of Tests * 

12. Are all tests selected by recognised professional 
and technical standards? ' \^ 

13. Do those selecting tests have specimen sets available 
for study and suph. critical reviews of tests as 
appe'ar in Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbooks? 

14. Whenever practical /.are tests field-tested on small 
samples of students b^efore broad application? n 

15. Are all tests based on objectives that are appro- 
priate for the ability level and instructional 
program of the students involved? 

16. Is there a periodic evaluation of each test in the 
program to determine whether it should continue to 
be used? 

D. Testing Facilities 

17. Are rooms where testing takes place satisfactory 
in terms of 

a. freedom from outside distractions? , 

b. adequate lighting? 

c. adequate ventilation? 

d. work space for each student? 

18. Are there adequate, carefully supervised facilities 
for storage and control of testing materials? 

19. Are all testing supplies subject to continuing 
inventory and checked as to usefulness? 

E. Administration and Scoring of Tests 

20. Are teachers and counselors involved in determining 
when tests will be administered and for what purpose? 
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21. Is the person administering the test always 
prepared for the task? 

22 » Are the purposes and importance of each test 

made clear to students before ^the test is given? 

23. Are persons present to assist with the adminis- 
tration of. tests to groups when desirable? 

24» Is the timing of the testing disruptive of the 
other activities of the school? 

25/ Do teachers and counselors spend an inordinate 
amount of time scoring, tallying, graolring 
and filing test results? 

26. Are test scorers always carefully instructed 
for their tasks? 

Z7. .Are all student answer sheets carefully 
checked for possible errors in scoring? 

28. Are services of a trained psychologist or 
psychometristv^available for testing individual 
students'? 

F. Facilities and Means for Use of Test Results 

29. Are test results filed in places easily 
available to the persons who should use them? 

30. Are definite means employed to. encourage wider 
and more thorough use of test results? 

31. Are there rooms , private and quiet, in which 
counselors and others can confer with pupils? 

32. Are cumulative test records carefully reviewed 
periodically, so as to be sure that test data 
and other material are properly organized and 
as easily useable as possible"? 



33. Is a test handbook describing the testing program 
and covering such areas as uses and interpretation 
of tes^t information readily available for teacher 
reference? 

' ♦ 

34. Are counselors and teachers encouraged to make 
use of the item analysis technique for studying 
difficulties of individuals and their classes as 
a whole? 

General 

35. What are the strong points in the testing program? 



36. What are the weak points in the testing program? 

37. Wh&t improvements can be made in the testing program 
during the coming year? 
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The current national controversy over, standarc^ized testing affects 
American education from elementary schools to institutions of higher 
education and confronts educators, school officials and others with 
difficult questions. For nearly two decades many educatprs and much of 
the public have been concerned and alarmed by reports of declining college 
admissions test scores. Broad media attention focusing on declining 
college admissions test scores has resulted in public concern and. a demand 
for immediate remedies for what many perceive to "be a decline in educa- 
tional quality throughput the nation. 

College admissions tests are designed to measure abilities and skills 
developed over many years, both in and out of the classroom. Although 
standardized tests such as the SAT and ACT were not designed to indicate 
elementary or secondary school effectiveness, evaluate school instruc- 
tional programs, or indicate an individual's innate intelligence, such 
functions have become popularly accepted as attributes of these tests. 
Initially these tests were developed to supplement the college applicant's 
previous academic record and accomplishments ;^ place applicants from diverse 
economic, geographic, and educational backgrounds on an equal footing; 
and assist in acadeniic counseling and placement. Although college admis- 
sions tests continue, to serve as admissions tools, they have gained 
public visibility and interest that is not in keeping with their intended 
function. There are many who believe that the problem is not specifically 
how to improve the test scores of college-bound students, but rather how 
to improve their skills along with t.he skills of other students to read, 
write, compute, and comprehend at higher levels. 

The' relationship between (^ecl ining test scores and possible causal 
factors, and the relationship between special preparation or coaching and 
improved admissions test scores, are h.iqhly complex, with many variables.' 
In examining college admissions testing and test score trends,' school 
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'officials and other concerned persons face questions such as: What, do 
changes in admissions test scores mean for students, school'," and community? 
How can students be provided with the highest quality educational exper- 
iences possible? Should special preparation for college admission be a 
major focus of secondary schools? Which types of students might benefit 

.<the most from any such special preparation? How can all students be 
insured an equal opportunity of access to the educational institutions of 
their choice? Are there better ways of assessing student potential for 
college admissibn? 

It is difficult to separate the political aspects of the standardized 
testing controversy., from the tests themselves and focus on practical 
educational decisions tFjat provide the basis for sound education." Addi- 
tional research is needed to determine exactly the effects of both short- 
term and long-term preparation or coaching on student learning, particular 
studgnt populations, circumstances under whiqh an individual ma^y benefit 
from coaching, whether coaching is better than regular classroom instruc- 
tion with equivalejjt motivation, and how this may translate into improved 
admissions test scores. Addi*ioQal.<lata are not currently available,; so 
important educational decisions, and policy evaluations must be made .based 
on the information at hand. 

Theories for the decline in college admiss'ions test scores include a 
host of possible causal factors such as the teaching of minimOm skills at 
the expense of developing more complex skills; a decline in intellectual 
standards; changes in the promotion policies of schools; changes in the 
composition of the test-taking population; decreasing amounts of time 
spent on tasks; increased drug usage among high school students; and 
exposure to radioactive fallout from atomic bomb blasts. The extent of 
influence of some, or all of these elements, if any, remains vague. The 
"blue ribbon" Advisory Panel on the SAT score decline concluded that there 
were actually two separate SAT score declines characterized by different 
causal factors, including the following: 

1. The first decline between 1963 and 1970 was due primarily to 

-changes in the population taking the SAT.. Compared to the past, . 
the SAT was measuring a broader cross section of American yCuth 




which included larger proportions of characteristically lower 
scoring groups of students from disadvantaged socio-economic 
backgrounds, ethnic minorities, and women. The Panel estimated 
^ that this accounted for two-thirds to three-quarters of the SAL 
score decline during the period. 

2. The second decline, according to the Advisory >ane1, which occurred 
between 1970 and 1975, was due to pervasive changes affecting both 
higher- and lower-scoring groups alike and related to events .in the 
schools and the society at large. The Panel concluded that there., 

. was no one cause for the SAT score decline, but rather, a 
"virtually seamless web of causal connections." 

3. The causal connections identified by the Parjel includea: reduced 

> 

continuity of study in major fields; increases in student absen- 
teeism; grade inflation (indicating declining educational stan- 
dards); increased use of pictures; wider margins, and shorter 
words and sentences in textbooks; extensive time that students 
watched television which detracted from homework and time spent 
developing academic skills; changes in the role of the family, 
especially the increasing number of children in single-parent 
families; changing life styles, values, higher mobility, drugs, 
and increasing problems of discipline. 

4. The Panel was unsure about how the disruption of national life 
during the 1967-75 period (Vietnam War, polil^ical assassinations, 
burning cities, corrupt political leadership) might have affected 
the motivations of test takers. But the -Panel noted an- apparent 
dimunitioh in students' learning motivation. 

5. The Advisory, Panel continued that the SAT score declifie was a 
complex subject filled with nuances, qualifications, and doubts. 
The SAT is a "limited instrument" and should not be viewed as 
"the sole thermometer for measuring the health of school , family, 
and student. " 

The controversy over standardized testing has escalated into a 
national debate in which test makers are under extreme criticism, if not 
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an all-out attack, from consumer groups, public interest groups, and 
educational organizations. S6me of the important criticisms directed 
toward admissions tests^ and the role of test makers, as well as responses 
to those criticisms, include: 

1. Standardized tests serve as gates that screen out disproportionate 
numbers of blacks and other minority candidates from employment 
and educational opportunities. 

Since each college establishes its own admissions criteria, there 
is no single gate i;i the admissions process. Standardized tests ,^ 
moreover, are a means of testing ^in rather than of testing out. 

2. Test takers are involuntary consumers who must either patronize 
the test fnakers or abandon their own educational plans. 

The institution to which the applicant applies 'stipulates the 
requirements, no% the test maker. Many colleges exempt applicants 
from admissions tests or use other methods of evaluation. 

3. Test makers are not accountable for services purchased by the 
public. 

Test makers are accountable to the public. Test information, 
including sample tests and interpretation of scores and their 
meanings, is widely-distributed to students. 

^ 

4. Since testing organizations are selling consumer products nation- 
-wide, they bear little economic'' resemblance to other nonprofit 
groups* such as churches, hospitals, and schools. 

Because testing organizations are operating in the public's inter- 
est, their tax-exempt status is similar to other nonprofit organ- 
izations such as churches, hospitals, and schools. 

* 5. Test makers' files contain vast amounts of personal, educational, 
and psychological information on millions of people. 

Test data and other information are provided voluntarily by t^st 
takers. Nonetheless, this information is carefully guarded , to 
insure confidentiality; it cannot be released without the candidate's- 
permission. 
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'j ' 6. The 'costs of 1;est development have been grecitly exaggerated since 
it takes very little time to prolduce new test questions and many 
of these questions are reuseable. 

Test' development involves detailed steps whiCii are numerous, time- 
consuming, and costly, 'including steps to eliminate cultural and 
racial bias and pretesting questions before they appear on a test. 

7. Because the standard error of measurement is large, test scores 
are at best only approximations; ye;t colleges make fine distinc- 
tions among candidates based on scores that are less than the 
standard error of measurement. 

An forms of measurement and evaluation contain some error, 
including grades, letters of recommendation, and personal inter- 
views. Tests help eliminate unfair judgments arising from grades 
as well as the old boy/old gir-l network. Those who evaluate 
admission materials submitted by students should not make fine 
distinctions among the candidates' test scores. 

8. Standardized tests such as the SAT do not measure aptitude, but 
rather how a test taker responded to a few multiple-choice 
questions. The results of the test are then presented as indica- 
tors of the quality of an in'di vidual 's mind. 

Standardized tests such as the SAT are not designed to assess 
innate intelligence or unchanging abilities. Tests do not measure 
a person's worthiness as a human being; they are described as 
aptitude tests because they are not tied to a specific course of 
study or school curriculum. 

9* Standardized tests do not measure important human qualities such 
as creativity, determination, stamina, idealism, wisdom and judg- 
ment. 

Standardized tests remain the best indicators of student ability 
regardless of a student's school curriculum, or socio-economic 
background; they are not designed to measure creativity, idealism, 
or other important human attributes. 
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10. standardized tests place blacks and other minorities at a dis- 
advantage based on their lower than average test scores rather 
than their past school performance. 

While minority students may achieve lower test scores than whites, 
it is not the fault of the tests. Tests may reveal the inequal- 
ity; they do not create it. Tests have opened doors of oppor- 
tunity to minority and disadvantaged youths over the past two 
decades. 

11. Standardized tests rank people according to ^their family income 
and discriminate between wealthy, middle, anJ working classes. 

Test scores do relate to family income and economic background, 
but many students from high income groups earn low test scores, 
while many students from low income groups earn high test scores. 

12. Test scores add little to the prediction of college grades over 
the high school record alone, while other forms of assessment 
can predict college success nearly as well or better than test 
scores. 

Test scores provide a strong incremental addition to the validity 
of predicting college success. Moreover, test scores are not 
usually considered by themselves but are used in conjunction with 
high school grades, letters of recommendation, personal accom- 
plishments, and personal interviews. Tests may not be perfect, 
but they are useful . 

13. Diverse approaches are needed to assess properly a test taker's 
potential to perform college-level work. Because of economic 
and political considerations, test makers have an interest in 
maintaining the status quo. 

Tests do not perpetuate an unjust social system. They reduce the 
unfairness due to subjective assessments of personal qualities 
and serve to identify talent from diverse backgrounds. 
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TEST COACHING 



Interest in special preparation or coaching on standardized examin- 
ations for admission to undergraduate, graduate, and professional schools 
nationwide continues to be strong. Test critics and advocates disaqree 
on whether schools can or should attempt to improve admissions test scores. 
In either case, both sides emphasize that speci.al preparation activities 
should not infringe on the regular high school curriculum to the exclusion 
of uther curricular needs. Research findings on the effects of special 
preparation on college admissions examinations appear to be inconsistent 
because of (1) variations in the duration and quality of special prepara- 
tion (2) effects of student motivation and self-selection (3) differential 
growth in verbal and mathematical reasoning skills over time (4) lack of 
perfection in the measuring instruments involved and (5) uncontrolled 
factors in research design. Consequently, some students might experience 
significant score increases while others might experience significant 
score declines. 

The wide variety in the types of test preparation programs currently 
available make it difficult to interpret the results from the research 
and literature on the possible effects of coaching for college admission 
tests. Traditionally, the terms *'coachinq" and "special preparation" 
applied only to short-term drill or practice on sample test questions 
for a few hours. More recently, coaching and special preparation of 
longer duration, up to 40 hours, has been referred to as "instruction" 
or "extended educational experience." There is general agreement that 
as special preparation moves from short-term drills and cramming to formal 
instruction of sufficient quality and duration in reading comprehension 
and mathematical concepts (whether through intensive independent study, 
additional academic courses, wide-ranging reading, or extended educational 
experiences such as an 8-to-lO week cormiercial preparatory course with 
homework) greater improvements can be expected in a student's admissions 
test score. Test critics maintain that a recent College Board study of 
the effectiveness of special preparation programs at eight private and 
public schools, which employed both control and treatment groups and 
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averaged 13 teurs of instruction, may have been of such short duration that 
meaningfOI imorovements in test scores did not occur. 

From 1967 to 1980 the decline in SAT scores for males and females 
combined (42 SAT-F and 26 SAT-M points) Was 68 points. The 25 test points 
attributable, to the effects of special preparation, as estimated by the 
College Board, correspond to approximately 37 percent of the total decline 
in test scores between 1967 and 1980. The 50 test questions attributable 
to the effects of special preparation, in a study by the Bureau of Consumer 
Protection of the Federal Trade Conmission, correspond to approximately 74 
percent of the total decline in sccres between 1967 and 1980. The 100 test 
points attributable to the effects of special preparation, in a report by 
the Boston Regional Office of the FTC, exceed the total decline by 47 
percent. The maximum amount of test points ever attributed to special 
preparation (143 test points, according to the National Education Associa- 
tion Study) exceeds the total decline in test scores over the 13-year 
period by 110 percent. 

The possibility that large numbers of students receive special pre- 
paration or coaching of an extended nature similar to "formal instruction" 
in commercial coaching schools or inspecial preparatory classes, 
especially in private college-preparatory high schools, calls into question 
the claims of test makers that standardized test scores place students 
from diverse geographic, socio-economic, and educational backgrounds on an 
"equal footing." There is some evidence that students who are under- 
achievers (those who do not perform well on standardized admissions tests 
in light of their previous grades in school, class rank, and pergonal 
characteristics) might benefit more from special preparation than students 
of higher developed academic abilities. The possibility that coaching and 
other forms of special preparation for taking standardized tests for 
college admissions could even mildly improve the test scores of under- 
achievers and others, under certain conditions, raises the issue of pos- 
sible discrimination and the denial of equal access to educational insti- 
tutions. This is esoecially relevant for economically and socially dis- 
advantaged students who cannot afford the cost of a conmercial coaching 
school or who do not attend a high school that offers soecial preparation 
or rigorous academic courses. Considering the differences in the composi- 
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tion of the initial standardization group of 10,654 college-bound high 
school seniors who were administered the SAT in April 1941 (whose mean 
score average was 500 and to which all subsequent groups of SAT takers have 
been indirectly compared), and the changing composition of today's college 
youth, which includes one million SAT takers and greater proportions of 
Blacks, Hispanics, women, and disadvantaged students than in the past, 
the question arises as to whether it is educationally desirable to maintain 
an "unchanging standard" for m'easuring college potential. 

When making decisions regarding the preparation of college-bound 
students for standardized admissions examinations, school administrators 
and policy makers face a basic decision: do the relative merits of attempt- 
ing to improve admissions test scores through a test preparation program 
outweigh any possible negative effects to the institutional program for 
students hoping to enter colleges not relying heavily on admission test 
scores? In secondary schools planning to implement special test prepara- 
tion activities there are a host of factors to consider, including whether: 

1. there will be curricular effects from teaching for the tests; ^ 

2. the activities will be elective, extra-curricular, or incorporated 
into the regular classroom; 

3. juniors or seniors or both should participate; 

4. the activities should be of short-term or long-term duration; 

5. the program should focus on both vocabulary and mathematical skills 
or include other content matter; 

6. conmercial review books or teacher handouts or both should be used; 

7. homework should be assigned; 

8. the program will be free or reflect charges for instructional 
time and materials used; 

9. there will be any political consequences for test preparation 
activities. 
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The College Board ^advises, secondary schools concerned with improving 
their students- admissions test scores to strengthen the regular curriculum 
and administer to groups of students the complete sample test contained in 
the CEEB booklet TafUng the. SAT. Some students who are not acquainte^d 
with the SAT may benefit from (1) a review of mathematical concepts, 
especially if they\ are not enrolled in a mathematics course; and (2) 
instruction , in test-taking skills— including the format of the test, using 
time efficiently, knowing how to approach different types of questions, 
and knowing when to guess sensibly. 

The National Education Association (NEA) advises that free coaching 
should be provided in order to assure "equity in access" for all students 
to the college of their choice. NEA further stresses that there are 
alternatives to the admissions test which can better Indicate a student's 
potential to perform college-level work. The teacher association recommends 
that in the admissions process college and universities should: 

1. place greater reliance on descriptive statements of students' 
academic achievement, strength, personal qualities and activities; 

2. place greater value op students' products in art, science, and 
the performing arts; 

3. assess students' work experiences and personal events; 

'J 

4. encourage universities to hold discussions with students; Snd 

5. open admissions to universities for students willing to accept a 
challenge. 

Statements by educators and officials from colleges and universities 
professional associations representing educators in various areas (such 
as reading, English, mathematics, and secondary schools), national teacher 
organizations, and test makers provide an array of recommendations for 
improving the standardized test scores of secondary school students. The 
most frequently cited recommendation by educators for improving college 
admission test scores is the importance of a strong secondary school 
curriculum, including 3-4 years of English and mathematics, broad-ranging 
student reading, and an increased emohasis on written English. Other 
frequent recommendations for improving test scores include a serious 
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commitment to education by parents and the community, a familiarization of 
students with test formats, and practice with test materials provided by 
the test makers. 

Some believe that special oreparation, whether contained within the 
traditional high school curriculum or obtained through commercial coaching 
schools, will help students raise their test scores. But'others, in parti- 
cular the test makers, contend that coaching is not really necessary for 
students to excel on the SAT or the ACT. Instead they emphasize the 
importance of a strong overall curriculum experience for students. When 
considering possible responses to declining college admissions test scores 
and ways to increase such scores, it is important to take into account 
that these tests are designed to measure higher levels of reading and 
mathematical comprehension. School programs designed to improve college 
admission test scores should not be confused with programs to improve 
functional literacy or minimum competency. 
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Test-wiseness has been defined as the ability to manifest test-taking 
skills which utilize the characteristics and formats of a test and/or 
test-taking situation in order to receive a score commensurate with the 
abilities being measgred. If it could be assumed that all but inborn 
factors were equal for all learner's (e.g., environment and/or training), 
• the test ^scores obtained could be considered as representing the learner's 
true ability. If the nature of the test material is such that some stu- 
dents are at an advantage from having past experiences in test-taking, then 
some inaccuracy in measurement can occur. 

A test-wise examinee can be expected to obtain a higher scare on an 
^ aptitude, achievement, or teacher-made test, than an equally competent 
examinee who lacks test sophistication. Minority spokesmen argue that 
part of the reason for Tower scores for their children results from a lack 
of familiarity with the "tricks" of taking a test. If, in fact, test 
scores for childrep of certain backgrounds are lower as a result of a 
lack of familiarity with some noncontent factor (e.g., not knowing when 
to guess, misunderstanding instructions), then the argument may be valid. 

Test constructors have attempted to reduce the variance in test 
scores resulting from degrees of test sophistication by writing clearer 
directions, eliminating specific determiners (e.g., often, seldom, always, 
must, etc.); however, some have conjectured that test-wiseness produces in 
additional source of test-related influence in educational test scores 
beyond that due to item content or random error. In an effort to assure 
that knowledgeable students are not unduly penalized by poor examination 
skills, 'considerations have been given to training individuals who lack 
test sophistication. Test-wiseness may be a cognitive factor, one which 
is measurable and subject to change either through specific test experience 
or training in a test-takinq strategy. Consequently, rather than viewing 
test-wiseness as insignificant or undesirable, a growing number of recent 
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investigations suggests that people 'should be given training in "how 
to take tests." 

Research has identified useful strategies for taking tests which coin- 
cide with or expand principles of test wiseness. The following outline is 
developed from a variety of learning orograms related to test wiseness. 

L Instructions in general test-taking strategies 

A. Follow directions 

1. Listen carefully over an expanded period of time [standardized 
tests contain important directions that are read orally.] 

2. Pay close attention to directions concerning allotted time and 
penalty contingences. 

3. Be sure to understand directions [if directions are not under- 
stood, ask the examiner immediately for clarification]. 

- B. Properly mark responses (item response mode) 

1. Understand the proper way to mark responses [if the appropriate 
way to mark responses is not clear, immediately ask the exam- 
iner]. 

2. Remember that different parts of standardized tests require 
the. ability to make appropriate responses!, as required, for 
each of the different parts of the test. 

3. Remember to select the correct alternative, identify the 
alternatives' code and item number, and transfer this information 
from the test booklet (if necessary) to the answer sheet. 

C. Use time efficiently 

1. First answer questions of which you are sure. 

2. Then do the more difficult and time-consuming questions. 

3. Check answers during any remaining time to assess correctness 
and avoid careless mistakes. 

4. If time permits, return to those questions oreviously omitted.; 

5. Don't ponder over alternatives. 

D. Learn when and when not to guess 

1. Guess only after an honest attempt has been made to answer the 
question. 

2. Guess, especially if one or more wrong answers can be identified. 
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' 3. If there is no penalty for guessing, answer every question 
since any questign answered correctly will add to the total 
number correct/ 

4. If the test is a power test, with a penalty for guessing, omit 
any question for which at least one choice cannot be eliminated. 

E. Miscellaneous tips 

1. Do not hesitate to change an answer, if you feel you should,^ 
since the. percentage of wrong to right revisions tends to 
exceed right to' wrong. 

2. Examine carefully all possible responses before attempting to 
choose the correct answer. 

3. Learn^to concentrate attention to te.$t-relevant variables while 
directing attention away from self-evaluative ruminations. 

a. Don't worry about your performance or how well others are 
doing. 

b. Don*t ruminate over alternatives. 
Instructions in strategies specific to item format 

A. Answering analogy questions 

1. Learn to recognize common kinds of relationships presented in 
analogy questions [purpose, cause-effect, part-to-whole, part- 
to-oart, act ion- to- object, object-to-action, synonym, ^antonym, 
degree, characteristic, sequence, grammatical, numerical, 
association. ] 

2. plan a strategy for answering analogy questions - learn to 
form an immediate associate relatedness among the words in an 
analogy item. 

B. Answering multiple-choice questions 

1. Eliminate options known to be incorrect and choose from the 
remaining alternatives. 

2. ' Eliminate similar options, i.e. , options which imply'the 

correctness of each other. 

3. Eliminate those options which include specific determiners. 
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Select the option which resembles an aspect of the item, such 
that a name or phrase is repeated in both the item and 
alternative. 

Look for correct alternatives which are longer and in some 
cases more precise and specific in meahing than other alterna- 
tives. 

Be alert to grammatical clues in the item. 
Watch for overlapping di'stractors in which the truth of*one 
alternative implies the correctness of several others. 
Beware of one item "giving away" the answer to another item^ 
occuring in a latter part of the test. ^ 

Test wiseness appears to be an important component of ^n individual's 
test score and seems amenable to the type of instructional program observed 
in specific courses in the schools. ' It/ follows, therefore, that an attempt 
should be made to identify students who are low in test wiseness, and that 
such .students should then be instructed in the aspects of test wiseness. 
The objective of such a learning program ^♦ould be to decrease some of the 
error of measurement resulting from the influence of test wiseness on test 
scores and the handicap under which many examinees apparently operate. 

Once a learning program in test wiseness fias ()een developed, periodic 
practi4e:;::and/or instruction in standardized and teacher-made test-taking 
techniques for all grades would lend more credence to the practice of 
making decisions regarding an individual according to scores on group- j 
administered tests. ' . ^ 

A test wiseness program can be designed to be implemented by: 
(1) teachers who wish to incorporate instruction in test wiseness into 
their regular classroom curriculum; (2) counselors in individual or small * 
group guidance sessions prior to a major exam; (3) individual students who 
wish' to become more familiar with the art of taking tests; or (4) any 
combination of the above. 

Based upon empirical research, the. following items should be incor- 
porated in a student handbook. ^ 
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1.. Practice tasks intended to permit famil iarization with items under 
a variety of conditions*: ^ ' ' 

a. sentence completion 

b. antonyms 

c. analogies 

d. reading comprehension 

2. Information as to why the test is administered- 

3. Factors involved in scorinq tests. . ■ . * , - v ' 

4. Explanation of test norms '^and percentile ranking (illustrate to 
students that with as few as three or four ad^ntional correct 
responses, one's percentile rank may increase as much as 10 points 
or more) . ^ 

5; Discussion' of what the test results will be used for. 

6.-^ Rationale of scoring formulas. . . - . • . 

■7. Examples of simulated directions similar to those thg applicant 
will face in formal testing. 

a. instruction in comprehending vaHous oral and. written direc- 
tions. 

8. Instruction in marking answers on separate answer sheets. 

9. Simulated tests (discontinued test forms) in which th^ candidate , 
becomes aware of working against t4me. * ' 
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TITLE: CURRENT PRACTICES IN THE IMPLEMENTATION 

• OF MINIMAL COMPETENCY TESTING PROGRAMS 

PUB. DA-TE: 19.81 

LENGTH: 53 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 209 296 

The essential questions that need to be addressed by any group contem- 
plating the development and implementation of a Minimum Competency Testing 
(MCI) program fall under at least three headings: (1) specific MCT-related 
questions; (2) specific programmatic questions; and (3) administrative 
questions. MCT-related questions are those associated with the tests 
themselves, while programmatic questions raise concerns about the use of 
the tests. Finally, administrative questions concern the "nuts-and-bolts" 
issues of how the MCT-related and progranmatic questions will be addressed. 
Although there is an enormous amount of overlap amongst these three groups . 
.of questions, it is important, however, to keep in mind that the three 
groups form a system of concerns which must always function as a unit in 
order to address their component problems and issues most successfully. 

MCT-Related Questions . There are three key testing issues in all MCT 
programs: (1) defining competencies; (2) identifying suitable tests or 
testing procedures; and (3) setting standards to differentiate those certi- 
fied as demonstrating competence from those not certified. 

Defining Competencies . Obviously, the identification- of the competen- 
cies to be measured depends on many issues which must be resolved early in 
the planning phase. Although one program might choose to focus on basic 
skills or school subjects, and another on life areas, it is possible that 
these may be measured in combination (basic skills applied in school sub- 
jects) or even separately for different groups of students (dependent on 
the specific instructional program in which a student is enrolled). 
However, there must be a match between tests anB^^instruction, and this 
area is ripe for legal challenge. School districts using MCT, especially 
as a graduation requirement, must be able to document in some objective 
way what is happening in the classroom. Consequently, the competencies 
which are identified and selected for measurement must not be independent 
of the school curriculum, or if so, the district must commit itself to 
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to developing and implementing appropriate instructional programs. 

The selection of competencies cannot be taken ^/lightly. Strong defi- 
nitions of. purpose should first be developed as ay^framework within which 
the decision-making process can occur. It has, in fact, been suggested 
that the process through which the lists of competencies are to be compiled 
is, unfortunately, equally vulnerable to question. Certainly, one of the 
best ways to anticipate potential problems and, oerhaps, serious legal 
challenges to MCT programs, is to carefully study the problem^- which 
others have encountered in their MCT programs. Some of t|36se major prob- 
lem areas emerged at a series of MCT conferences sponsop^ by the Education 
Commission of the States. The following test construction concerns were 
identjified in the conference report: 
Selection of Items 

- may be difficult / 

- should relate to objectives / 

2. Curricular Validity / / 

- knowledge and skills bein^' tested must be in the curriculum 

3. Amount of Testing 

- criterion- referenced tests are generally longer than norm- 
referenced tests 

- a great deal of other testing is already included in most 
district programs 

4. Changes in Curriculum Content 

- updating of curriculum in response to new knowledge, modern tech- 
nology, and so on, makes it difficult to construct lona-lived 
tests or to anticipate future needs 

5. Test Security 

- using the same test more than once creates test-retest problems, 
^ 'qroup-group comparisons, and so on 

- creation of alternate forms, item banks, and other approaches 
are costly 

- parents and teachers may have a right to see the tests for var- 
ious purposes 

6. Make the Test? Or Buy the Test? 

- local construction may lead to greater ownership and more success- 
ful test outcomes 
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- published tests may be more soundly constructed but not neces- 
sarily transferable to the local situation 

- local construction will be more costly because of personnel and 
time needs 

?• Evaluating Affective and Psychomotor Development 

- it may not be possible, or even desirable^ to apply minimum 
standards to attitudinal areas 

Tests and Testing Procedures . Another area which must be explored 
concerns the kinds of tests which should be developed and administered, 
including: 

1. Actual performance situations in later school or on the job, the 
ideal testing situation. 

- Expensive 

- Time consuming (years) 

- Results too late to help 

2. Simulated performance situations in the school, a good testing 
situation. 

- Cheaper, takes less time, quick results 

- Situations are not real and results may not match actual per- 
formance 

- There are few good tests available 

- Takes more time and money than paper-and- pencil tests 

3. School products and performances are things students make or do 
while studying in school. 

- Not as good as simulated performance testing (student usually 

has help, test pressures are missing, it is hard to score results) 

- Takes less time and money than arranging special simulations 

4. Paper-and-pencil tests in the classroom. 

- Measure a narrow bank of knowledge or skill 

- Far removed from actual performance situations 

- Results may not predict actual successes in later school and life 

- Quick, easy, cheap, and available 

As schools move away from actiial performance situations in life and 
move toward paper and pencil, testing becomes easier and cheaper, but the 
test results become less likely to predict later success. Deciding which 
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type of test to develop, then, is a difficult problem which must be resolved 
early in the planning orocess since different types of tests will most 
likely yield different results. 

A Phi Delta Kappa (PDK) reoort made the following reconmendations 
related to test construction: 

1. Any school district which chooses to implement a program of 
Minimal Competency Testing should have available for public 
scrutiny a position paper which discusses the pro cess used to 
develop the test or tests used to measure minimum competencies % 
within the school district. 

2. Any minimal competency tests should be developed by educators in 

a school district or group of contiguous districts. As a result, 
the probability of a match between pupil characteristics, instruc- 
tional outcomes and test items will be increased. 

3. Such tests be generated from a publicly available analysis of 
the domain or content area which the test samples. This analysis 
should be developed by the school districts that use the test. 

Examples of appropriate analyses are task descriptions, 
learning hierarchies and various kinJs of flow charts. 

4. The analysis of the domain or content area is reflected in the 
design of instructional lessons and units to insure a match 
between what is taught and what i ^.ested. This match should be 
at the appropriate level of learning, for the most part conceptual 
as opposed to mechanical. 

5. Implementers of MCT Programs must provide interested persons with 
a written explanation of the process used to: 

a. Demonstrate an acceptable level of test reliability. 

b. Demonstrate an acceptable level of test validity. 

This explanation should extend beyond an uncritical acceptance of 
of publisher's information. 

6. Implementers should provide interested persons with a wntten ex- 
planation of the performance standards upon whi.ch tests are based. 
The explanation should include an evaluation of other standards 
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which might have been used. 

For example, is the standard a mastery or proficiency level? Is 
it an arbitrary cutoff score? 

The test construction concerns, the four kinds of tests, and the 
six PDK reconmendations serve to reinforce the need for exceptional MCT 
preplanning. An appropriate model program should provide for representa- 
tive community- based participation. This participation may include identi- 
fication and clarification of goals and objectives, identification of com- 
petencies and groups to be tested, deterr. ning how and when to test, and 
helping to set standards. For districts electing to construct their own 
tests, or even choosing to modify existing tests, consultant experts may 
be required to assist with most of these activities. 

Setting Standards . Minimum competency levels should be set by repre- 
sentative groups of teachers, administrators, board members and citizens. 
This practice would seem appropriate if legal problems are to be reduced 
but, also, because of the necessary sharing of responsibility for learning 
by the school, the student, the home, and the community. It is important, 
too, for the competency test, as much as for entire MCT programs, to reflect 
the ideas of everyone who is involved, either directly or indirectly. 

However, the question remains as to whether mandatory standards will 
insure instruction in the basic skills and improve the learning/teaching 
process. The answer to this question is political as well as technical 
because problems arise concerning the control of schools and instruction. 
In a test-conscious society people look at the test results and, unfortun- 
ately, too often lose sight of the processes that precede it. It seems 
clear, then, that test development activities should have a sound founda- 
tion of goals and objectives, and should be based on a direct relationship 
with the intended curriculum and instructional process. 

Programmatic Questions . The kinds of tests which are developed or 
selected will, to a very great extent, be determined by the goals and 
objectives of the competency orogram itself. Likewise, the use of the test 
results may also be greatly determined by the program. 

Some tests may be used to help identify the competencies which the 
schools will be responsible for teaching. AIJ^ students may be required to 
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master these skills. Grade promotion or graduation may be determined by 
the student's scores on the tests. 

Requirements may only be reflected in mandatory' assignment to remedial 
classes for students who cannot meet the established minimum standards. 
Tutorial services, special classes, alternative tracking, and extensive 
parent- teacher-admi nistrator-student conferences are all variatipns of 
this theme. At the extreme are those programs which might encourage such 
students to drop out of school, or, perhaps, to offer a certificate of 
program completion rather than a standard diploma. 

Regardless of the Durpose for which a test is used,,MCT programs 
face a potential multitude of problems, including these six major sources 
of legal difficulties. 

1. Racial Discrimination 

- Is the test culture free? 

- Is there a possibility of "prior effects?'* 

- Does the test reflect the pluralistic ^society. experienced by 
the student population? 

2. Inadequate Phase-In 

- Is the use of the test commensurate with the pretest notice 
given to students? 

- Was the pretest experience of the students sufficient for the 
test? 

'3. Reliability and Validity Problems 

Wbs the test evaluated before being used as intended? 

4. Matching the Test with the Instruction 

- Did the test measure what was taught?- 

5. Inadequate Remedial Instruction 

- Does the program provide for multiple evaluation, learning, and 
remedial opportunities? 

6. Aoportionment of Responsibility 

- Do students and educators share responsibility for learning in 
an equal way? 

A two-phase program may help alleviate some of these concerns. 
Phase I would be a testing program based on the curriculum and instruction 
to which students had already been exposed. Phase II would then be based 
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on a new curriculum and instructional approach which would be based on the 
goals and objectives of the selected MCT program and on the agreed-upon 
use of the test results; 

Administrative Questions , Planning and implementation efforts require 
a vast amount of^attention to many major details. The following potential 
pitfalls may limit the effectiveness of MCT programs: 

1. Losing sight of the students' needs. 

2. Allowing the test to determine the curriculum and instruction. 

3. Assuming that a state's legislation or testing program will trans- 
fer appropriately to a new'si tuation. 

4. Trying an untested program of minimum competency testing to high 
school graduation or teacher evaluation. 

5. Implementing a program without a broad base of support at grass 
roots level. 

6. Not allowing enough time for selecting competencies, determining 
standards, piloting tests or planning curriculum revisions. 

7. Asking for a "Cadillac Model," but allowing only a "Model T" bud- 
get. 

8. Ignoring the special subpopulation needs (bilingual, handicapped, 
learning disabled). 

In effect, the complex issues within MCT become .clear, but not neces- 
sarily solved, very early in the planning phase. This can be a primary 
source of problems to MCT programs because enthusiasts of minimal competency 
testing seem inclined to rush into implementation without considering the 
ambiguities involving the ideas on which such testina programs are based. 
Since these programs are not only expensive to implement properly and are, 
in addition, very often ooen to legal attack, it is an imperative that 
great care and consideration be given to them during the entire planning 
period. 

MCT program developers face a multitude of problems. The way in which 
these problems are addressed will have an important bearing on the success 
of the program. It is critical that development activities take into 
account not only the experiences of other MCT developers but, also, of the 
special needs of their own community. The consequences of poor planning. 
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planning in isolation, and of a low budget will be, at best, a minimally 
effective program and, at worst, serious court tests of the implemented 
program. 
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TITLE: STATE MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTING PROGRAMS. 

RESOURCE CATALOG. FINAL REPORT 
AUTHOR: MILLS, GLADYS H. 
PUB. DATE: 1980 
LENGTH': 31 4 PAGES 
ERIC no.: ED 190 657 



This annotated bibliography is intended for state education policy 
makers and includes resource and study guides, legislative and board action, 
conference speeches, reports and proceedings, curriculum guides, journal 
articles, and monographs. The listings cover the full range of the history, 
philosophy and rationales for minimum competency testing, legislation con- 
sidered and enacted, planning and development of tests and remediation 
programs, research studied and suggested, and success and failures of 
minimum competency programs. Item availability is noted. Citations are 
arranged by title within each state: a separate section lists 50 items 
arranged by their contributing research organization. A directory of 150 
contact persons precedes the separate author and title indexes. States 
represented are: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamoshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington,' and 
Wyoming, 

TITLE:- STATE MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTING PROGRAMS: RESOURCE GUIDE. 

LEGISLATION AND STATE POLICY AUTHORIZING MINIMUM COMPETENCY 
.AUTHOR: PIPHO, CHRIS 
PUB. DATE: 1980- 
LENGTH: 31 PAGES 
ERIC NO. : ED 190 656 
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This Resource Guide to legislation and state board policy on minimum 
competency testing is designed to provide a better understanding of the 
legal basis for the minimum compietertcy testing mandates in the various 
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statSs by exploring: (1) f^e differences between state board mandates and 
legislation; (2) details of the mandate requireuients (i.e., subject areas, 
grade promotion and graduation .requirements) ; and "(3) the range of options , 
called for as relatfe'd to the test, the implementation strategy, the 
involvement of' citizens and the type of remediation programs ^specified. 
The primary focus of the guide ,is to show how the wording in the manda1;es • 
give's each state law or state board policy' an i ndividual'isti c approach to^ 
the same probflem. , . 

Thirty-eight states' laws or. mandates are described: Alabama,' 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana', Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine,. 
Maryland,- Massachusetts, Michigan, Hissogri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wyoming. (This document is related to the previous 
citation, ED 19D..657.) 

• > 

TITLE: THE SELECTION AND EVALUATION OF TESTS. DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK: 

TOPICS IN TESTING, MEASUREMENT, AND EVALUATION, 
AUTHOR: CONWAY, MALCOLM J. 
PUB. DATE: 1979 
LENGTH: 16 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 190 664 

An advisory cbrmiittee representing counselors, curriculum specialists, 
students, teachers, and community members should participate in selecting 
standardized tests for school districts. The committee should : (1) iden- 
tify test purooses in relation to needs and objectives— diagnosis , place- 
ment, career guidance, program evaluation; (2) describe the group(s) to be 
tested, consider costs, and predetermine minimum acceptable levels of 
reliability and validity; (3) check sources of test rev,iews— Mental Measure 
ments Yearbook and the companion Tests in Print, publishers' manuals, 
journals, textbooks, and consultants; (4) narrow the search.; (5) evaluate 
the remaining tests agaifist predetermined criteria; (6) conduct a pilot 
test;' (7) submit recommendations to the school board; and (8) monitor 




testfng program implementation. A needs assessment checklist, list of 
objectives, and test evaluation checH,1ist are appended. , 



TITLE: MEASUREMENT AND TESTING: AN NEA PERSPECTIVE. 

NEA-RESEARCH MEMO 
AUTHOR NORMAN, CAROL /f. 
PUB. DAT^: 1980 
LENfiTH: 80 PAGES 
ERIC NO. : ED 213 762 



The National Education Association (NEA) has examined several issues 
related to testing and measurement that provide test users (counselors, 
teachers, administrators, curriculum specialists, school board members) 
with general background information the five sections focus on: 

1. The meaning of measurement, thei language of testing, and the 
standards for test evaluation* 

2. The issue of test coaching with an analysis of SAT data concerning 
differences between coached and non-coached students and a dis- 
cussion about test coaching in high schools. 

3. The involvement of commercial test publishers in statewide, 
testi ng progrjams . 

*4 , The NEA position on testing, including support for the idea of 
open tests and the release of all test items and answers after 
test administration to help students learn. , 

5. Truth-in-testing legislation to promote public accountability 
of the testing industry and the schools. 
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title: a doufjselor' s guide to vocational guidance instruments 

Author: kapes," jerome-t; mastie, marjorie moran 

PUB. DATE: 1982' 
LENGTH: 254 PAGES 

AVAILABILITY: NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 
TWO SKYLINE PLACE, SUITE 400, 5203 
LEESBURG PIKE, FALLS CHURCH, VA 22041 



A fundamental tool of vocational guidance, throughout its history, has 
been the assessment of individual characteristics that research studies 
have shown to be pertinent to success and satisfaction in di-verse occupa- 
tional and educational opportunities. As the knowledge bases in test con- 
struction, differential psychology, and the development of career behavior 
have expanded and "become more sophisticated since the beginning of this 
century, the predictor and criterion variables of interest to counselors 
and jresearchers and the ways of measuring them have also changed. 

As the importance of .vocational guidance has become incorporated in 
legislation and institutionalized in a range of settings, individual 
assessment has grown in value for several purposes: basic research, 
program evaluation, as well as individual planning. In this sense., 
assessment devices and orocedures are both the object of research and- 
evaluation and the vehicles by which to carry out such activity. In the 
aggregate, their use in gathering information about groups of persons 
has advanced our knowledge of career behavior and the tyoes of inter- 
ventions most likely to be effective in facilitating such behavior, (n 
individual terms, the use of assessment devices has converted vague abstrac 
tions about opportunities for action into probabilities, (odds) that 
persons can consider within the context of their own value system? and 
risk-taking styles. 

A corollary of the common use of assessment devices in vocational 
guidance has been expansion in the number and complexity of the types of 
tests and measurements available. Such growth challenges the counselor 
and the researcher to stay abreast of such developments and to effectively 
incorporate their use into practice. It is the intent of this book to make 
that challenge less formidable. 

To that end, the components are briefly described here. 
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1. Ed Herr.'s foreword to this book does a masterful job of putting 
measurement into perspective as one. of the tools of the counselor. 

2. Frank Womer's practical summary of the principles of 9hoosinq an - 
aDpropriate test could welV serve as a basic reference in an 
introductory measurement class and will most certainly be a much- 
appreciated review for those whose classwork is a distant" memdi^y. " 

3. The Checklist of Testing Comoetencies and Responsibilities com- 
piled by Nancy Garfield and, Dale Prediger may be used as an" 
informal sel f-eval uati'on device and belongs in the hands of every 
professional.. 

4. Forty individual test entries comprise the he^rt of this volume. 
Divided into appropriate categories to facilitate selection , ; 
these begin with descriptive information in a standardized format 
for easy comparison, followed by a brief 'cni tical review of the . 
instrument's strengths and weaknesses by a}professional (s) of 
acknowledged exo^^ise. Users will find in these entries the 
answers to daily factual questions:. 

Who publishes that? 

Is there a new edition of this yet? 

Can it be given within one of our class periods? 

How expensive would it be for me to test the entire ninth^ 
grade with this? . 

Beyond these answers, users will find the kind of practical infor- 
mation and critique that they need in evaluating instruments for 
their potential use: 

Are there reasons to believe this instrument may not be appro- 
priate for the 'use I have in mind? 

What other instruments of this type are there for me to 
consider? 

Is there an entire category of^measures I have overlooked? 

./ 

5. Shannon Roberts' compilation of brief descriptions of over 
seventy tests and inventories not selected for review offers 
users a number-of other instY^uments for their consideration in . 
particular circumstances. • • 



Dave Oepsen's bibliography (Appendix A) suggests a manageable 
number of the best current reference sources in the area of 
testing should ujers find themselves with areas of weakness 
which need "beefing up." ' ' ■ 

APGA's policy statement, Responsibilities of Users of Standard- 
ized Tests, is appended next for its 'undisputed significance to 
professionals reading this book. 

Publishers' full addresses follow in Appendix C to simpU.fy 
requests for specimen sets or other assistance and to facilitate 
ordering. ' ^ 

Finally, the complete index offers users easy access to the 
desired information of the moment, for it has been central ,to all 
plans for this -document that it will be useful, usable, aiKl'used. 
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IL SERVICES FOR COLLEGE BOUND STUDENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

In designing and implementing services for college bound students, 
counselors must be aware, of the process that students use to select a 
school and the factors that help to predict where students will attend. 

The geometric image of a funnel may be used as an analogy for the 
process a student follows prior to enrolling at a postsecondary institu- 
tion. Generally, over an 18-month period, a student looks at prospective 
Institutions from the spring of the Uth grade through the fall of the 12th 
grade, submits college applications from the fall through the winter of 
the 12th grade, and makes his/her college choice during the spring of the 
12th grade. The decision t-^ attend college probably begins during the 
elementary years and is closely linked to high school academic program 
and vocational choice. Many parents make the decision of whether or not 
students will go to college and then set limits about cost, location, 
quality, and programs. 

Taking entrance examinations helps students develop a college list 
that initially includes local institutions, nationally recognized schools 
and those that parents > siblings, and friends have attend^id, and that is 
expanded as the student actively seeks information about colleges. The 
student narrows the list down to between three and six colleges and -submits 
applications. The final choice occurs during the winter or spring of the 
senior year. 

Acadernic and nonacademic factors affect students' decisions about 
college attendance. The academic variables include admissions test scores, 
high school grades, and preferred academic major. Nonacademic factors 
include geographic location, cost, parental educational background, finan- 
cial aid assistance, national status of the institution, and parent/school/ 
sibling/ peer influence. 

The following materials highlight the college selection process, the 
decision-making activities by students, and the role of the counselor in 
the selection process. 
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TITLE: HOW HIGH SCHOOl. STUDENTS SELECT A COLLEGE 

AUTHOR: GILMOUR, JOSEPH £., JR.; AND OTHERS " 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 39 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 208 705 



Counselors need to be aware of the funnel -like nature bf the college 
selection process, i.e.,, that a student starts with a broad conception of 
available higher education opportunities and through a series of steps 
narrows and refines this perception into the choice of a single institu- 
tion. The process includes: 

1. College attendance decision . The initial step involves 
the decision whether or not to attend college. It is 
influenced primarily by the student's ability and socio- 
economic status. 

2. Information seeking and receiving . The student who de- 
cides to go to college starts with an "initial college 
awareness set," namely, those institutions about which he/ 
she knows something before initiating an information 
search. As he/she progresses toward the end of secondary 
education, he/she enlarges this set, often through sys- 
tematic information seeking and receiving, into an "ex- 
panded college awareness set." 

3. Specific inquiry . The student begins to send requests 
to specific- institutions within the expanded set for 
catalogues and applications and may attend presentations 
by their representatives. This group of institutions 

is known as the "college consideration set." 

4. Appl ications . The student begins to send applications 
to some or all of those institutions which are included 
in the college consideration set, 

5. Admissions . The student receives offers of admission 
from some or all of the institutions to which he/she 
applied. These institutions are referred to as the 
"college choice set." 
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6. College choice ^ In the final step, the student chooses 
the college he/she will attend from the college choice set. 

Four basic types of influences and factors are considered by stu- 
dents. in their decision-making about college: 

1. Academic program - reputation, .qual ity, diversity, faculty 
training, etc* 

2. Social cVYmate -.social life, athletic programs^^rat^?- 
nities and sororities, etc. 

"^- -,,3. Cost and location^-^^ to home, campus 

setting, etc* 

4. Influences - parents, guidance counselors, alumni, teach- 
ers, friends, etc* 

Counselors can help students become aware of their decision-making 
activities in the college selection process by using the following ques- 
tions as a model or guide to define and assist the decision-making process 
Part 1: College Attendance Decision 
1. College First Considered 



\ 



a. When? Why? 

b. Influences - What? How? Who? 

^>\2. Decision to go to College 

".a. When? Why? 
V Influenctjs - What? How? Who? 



Part 2: Collie Awareness 

1. Origina1\Schools 

a. Which ones? Why? When? 

b. Influence - What? How? Who? 

c. Informatiofi\Sources? 

2. Additional School K 

a. Which ones? Why\ When? 

b. Influences - What?\How? Who? 

c. Information sourcesK 

d* Success fn getting information? 

e. Institutions with good 'information? Without? 

Part 3: Application 
1. Inquiries 

a. Applications requested - When? Where? Why? 

b. Additional applications requested - When? Where? Why? 

c. Influences - What? How? Who? When? 
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2. Applications 

a- When? Where?* Why? Why not? 

b. Influences - What? How? Who? When? 

c. Application forms difficult? Where? Why? 
d- Fees limit applications? How many sent? 

Part 4: Variables Affecting College Choice 

1. Tests - Yes or No? When? ^ 

a. PSAT^s? SAT's? ACT's? 

b. Scores sent? Where? Why? 

c. Any changes? Where? Why? 

2. Referrals to Campus Visits - Yes or No? 

a. How did (would) you react? 

b. Actual campus visits? Where? When? 

3. Coll age costs 

a. How were costs determined? 

b. Financial aid offers similar? 

c. How important in final choice? 

4. Influences 

a. Where? What? Who? 

b. When? How? 

5. Location - Urban? Rural? Distance? 

6. Institutional Environment - Size? Appearance? 
7: Academic Programs - Diversity? Quality? 

8. Job placement after graduation - Importance? 

Part 5: Final College Choice 

1. Acceptance notification 

a. When? Where? Where not? 

b. Financial aid .pacWge? 

c. Contacts before notification? 

d. Admissions processes? 

2. Acceptance dfecision 

a. When and which did you choose? 

b. Influences - What? How? Who? When? 

c. Financial aid timing? 

,d. Other important factors - What? When? Who? 

Part 6: Post Admission (Follow-Up) 

1. Contacts - When? Type? 

2. Information - When? Type? 
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TITLE: GUIDANCE OF THE COLLEGE-BOUND: 

PROBLEMS^ PRACTICES, PERSPECTIVES 
AUTHOR: HERR, EDWIN L.; CRAMER, STANLEY H. 
PUB. DATE: 1958 
LENGTH: 305 PAGES 

AVAIL.: APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS PUBLISHERS 



The essence of the counselor's role in a student's college selection 
process is to help the student determine the factors that make a differ- 
ence to him/her, to determine what kinds of decisions are involved, and 
to identify a hierarchy of needs and values in relation to college deci- 
sions. ' c 

Several parameters assume importance as the sources of individual 
needs for assistance in the college selection process. These include: 
(1) limits set by circumstancesr-family financial situation, accessibility 
of schools and-colleges, geographical factors; (2) limits set by relatively 
permanent physical or psychological characteristics of the person him/ 
hersel f--physica1 handicaps, intellectual limitations, basic temperamental 
qualities, sex, race, age; (3) limitations based on what has and what has 
not been learned at various stages, or, in other words, on the success or- 
failure the person has experienced with earlier developmental tasks; and 
(4) limitations affected by attitudes, values, and concepts about the self 
and the world. 

When the counselor and student have examined the significance of 
these limits, the counsel ing activities should then focus on an explora- 
tion of a1 ternatives ^which seem possible within the framework uf estab- 
lished limits. The specific dimensions of the decision-making process 
have been developed into a taxonomy of college-bound student character- 
istics and counselor activities: 



Student Characteristics- 



Possible Counselor Activities 



1. College choice made; 
realistic goals; major field 
selected; good understanding 
of vocational aspirations. 



1."^ Assist the counsel ee-to confirm 
realistic "ature of choice; expedite 
necessary steps in application process; 
explore strength of counsel ee's decisive- 
ness; explore confidence in outcomes; 
explore ego involvement of counsel ee 
in the decision. 
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2. College choice made; 
unrealistic goals; desire 
for college but indifference 
to chosen curriculum; voca- 
tional disorgajiization; col- 
lege decision made by someone 
other than the student. 



3. College decision uncom- 
mitted; no vocational goal; 
shallowness of motivation. 



4. College choice dilemma; 
realistic goals; multiple 
abil ities. 



5. Generally indecisive 
student; high ability; lack 
of adequate work 'habits; 
immature in ope^rational 
attitudes and outlook; 
discouraged. 



2. Explore reasons for college desire 
and vocational alternatives; review 
post-high school educational require- 
ments; examine probability data associ- 
ated with different curricular success; 
examine the probabilities associated 
with success and failure in college 
and the cons'equences of each to the 
counpelee; relate various curricula to 
futire goals; explore the degree of 
specificity of the particular college 
choice and the strength of the present 
decision; examine the influences in the 
decision process, 

3. .Explore interest pattern of coun- 
sel ee; test interpretation; review past 
achievements; examine post-high school , 
alternatives related to -student values 
and self-picture; tentatively sort post- 
high school^ aVtefnatives; explore voca- 
tional possibilities; examine post-high 
school alternatives to vocational pos- , 
sibil ities; assess thjs family ^support-- 
psychological and financial —for continued 
study after high school. 

4. Explore student value system and 
expectations' of collage outcomes; define 
the uniqueness of expectations and the 
higher educational alternatives with the 
most potential for meeting expectations; 
assist student to relate self to non- 
academic factors in projected environ- 
ments; explore students* nterests in 
depth; assist student to relate self-, 
picture to characteristics of students 
in alternative environments. 

5. Elaborate indecision as related to 
general or specific attitudes; explore 
attitudes and work habits; explore mech- 
anics of work habits and skill; explore 
counsel ee value system and personal 
history; explore social influences, etc; 

, explore in depth self-picture and con- 
flictijig feelings; as these factors be- 
come clear, move to vocational and edu- 
cational alternatives^ offer support. 



Counselors can also provide assistance with the application process 
as well as the identification of sources for financial aids and post-high 
school educational information as a part of the college selection process 
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TITLE: THE COLLEGE ORIENTATION WORKSHOP: 

A COUNSELING MODEL AND CURRICULUM MODULE 
AUTHOR: ' RA'i, BARBARA E. 
PUB. DATE: 1977 
LENGTH- 81 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 1Z8 814 



Goal setting activities should be included i-n the guidance cur^riculum 
to help students identify and assess their values and begin 4:o make deci- 
sions^ about college attendance, based on ^el f-%xplanation and an exam.ina- 
tion'of .varied aspei:tT~6T^colTegVni^f¥.^^ workshop format is often 
appropriate for assisting college-bound students with their decision- 
making activities. On the following pages are sample exercises which 
counselors could use in a workshop designed to help students: (1) increase 
self-awareness; (2) practice decision-making; (3) become knowledgeable 
about careers; (4) gather admissions information; and (5) become familiar 
with financial aids sources.^ 

WHY DO I WANT TO GO TO COLLEGE ? 

ACTIVITY : Consider each of the'suggested reksons for going* to coljege 
listed below. Then write down your reasons on the lines provided. 

To study subjects I've never studied before. 

To make new friends and have new experiences. 

To avoid going to work immediately. 

To serve mankind. 

To be on my own: independent. 

To prepare for a career. 

To climb the social ladder. 

To date, party, and have fun. 

To delay making a career choice. 

To please my parents. 

To go because all my friends are going. 

To understand mysel f better. 

What are your reasons for going to college: 
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Now, look at your list. Rank your reasons for going to college in order 
of their importance to you, beginning with #1 as your most important reason., 
etc. 

ACTIVITY : Can you achieve the above without going through a four-or-two- 

year college program? YES NO;^ 

What are some alternatives? List them below. 

V * 

f 

PERSONAL GOAL SETTING 

"A person's ability to choose, as well as his right to choose, is the 
essence of freedom/ How well he learns the skills involved in the process 
of choosing well determines his power of self-determination, his freedom 

of choice. ? f rom A Fourth of a Ration 

by Paul Woodring, 1957 

ACTIVITY : Write down five immediate personal goals for yourself.' In the " 
column on the right, put down the date you hope to achieve each goal . 

GOAL DATE 

1. ^ 

2. ; 

3. 

4. ^ ^ 

5. . ' 



REMEMBER: "I can. . .does!" "It's possible. . .is 



Criteria for successful Goal Setting" and Gaal Achievements: 

1. It is achievable . I have enough time to do the goal, 
I have the necessary skills, strengths, abilities or 
resources . 

2. It is believable and real is^tic, for me . I believe I 
can achieve it. Given knowledge of myself, the goal 
is realistic. My mental outlook is positive «.and 
optimistic. It is something I choose to do. 

3. I want to .do it . "Want" involves satisfaction ?nd 
pleasure, , It is my own goal . 

4. I am motivated to achieve the goal . 
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It ^s worth setting because it fits my values . It is 
important to me. It will make a difference in my life 
if I can achieve it. 

I have set a target date for completing my goal . 



SELF-AWARENESS ACTIVITY: STUDY SKILLS INVENTORY 

DIRECTIONS: Read each que5tion in the STUDY SKILLS INVENTORY, 
by checking the appropriate blank. 



Then answer 



PREVIEWING 

1. Do you read over the table of contents 
of a book before you begin studying the 
book? 

2. Before studying, do you make use of any 
clues in the book such as headings, illustra- 
tions, and chapter" summaries? 

READING 

3. Do you try to get the meaniag of important 
new words? 

4. As you read an assignment, do you have in. 
mind questions that you are actually trying 
to answer? - . 

5. Do you look for> the main ideas in what 
you read? ** 

6. Are you able to read without saying each 
word to yourself? 

NOTETAKING WHILE READING 

7. As you read your assignments, 
do you take notes? 

8. Do you review your class notes soon after 
taking them? 



Almost always 


More than hal f 
the time 


About hal f the 
time 


Less than hal f 
the time 


2: 

m 
< 
m 
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REMEMBERING 

9. Do you try to find a genuine interest 
in the subjects you study? 

10. Do you try to understand thoroughly a^ll 
material that you should remember? ** 

11. When studying material to be remembered, 
do you try to summarize it, to yourself? 

12. Do you distribute the study of a lengthy 
assignment over several study sessions? 

13. Do you try to relate what you are learn- 
ing in Q^ne subject to what you learn in 
others? 

REPORT WRITING 

14. Before writing a report, do you collect 
information by doing research in the library? 

15. Before writing a report, do you make 
an outline? 

16. In writing a report, do^you clearly 
indicate tne main idea in each paragraph? 

17. In writing a report, do you rewrite 
your first drafts? 

LISTENING AND TAKING CLASS NOTES 

18. During class, can you determine the 
main ideas? ' ' 

19. In class, do you take notes? ** 

20. Do you revise class notes soon after 
class? 

PREPARING FOR TESTS 

21. Two days before "the exam, do you 
review important factors? ** 

22. " Do you combine important notes on your . 
textbook and from class into a "master outline 
in studying for a major test? 
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23. Do you^make up test questions that 
you think will be as1<ed--and answer them? 

TAKING TESTS \ ^ 

24. Jn taking examinations, do you read 
the directions and the questions with care? 

25. At the start of a test, do you make 
plans for suitably distributing vour time - 
among the questions?. 

26. In taking an esSay test, do you 
outline your answer to a question before 
you start answering it? 

27. At the end of the exam, do you proof- 
reacl or check your answers? 

PLANNING TIME 

28. Do you keep up to date in your assign- 
ments? ** 

29. ^ Do you have a studyrschedul e plan in 
which you set aside time ea^ch day for study- 

\ ing? 

30. Do you divide ^your study time' among 
the various subjects to be :tudied? 

ARRANGING PHYSICAL SETTING j 

31. Is the space on your study desk or 
table large enough? V' 

32. Do you study in a qui^t place--one 



qui 

that is free from noisy disturbances? 

33. Do you study by yourself rather than 
with others^? 

34. When you sit down to study, do you; 
have the equipment and n/aterials you need? 
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Almost always 


More than half 
the time 


About half the 
time 


Less than half 
the time 


NEVER 
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Which questions did you answer "almost' always" or "more than half the 
time"? They represent your strong pointy? as a student. Write down thei^f 
numbers • [ 

Which ones did you mark "less than half the tine-" or- "NEVER"? Write. down 
th^ir numbers. These are your weak points. . 



Now look at those questions in the inventory that are starred. These 
questions are considered to be the most importafnt study habits. Which 
of these seven questions did you answer "almost always" or "about half" 
or "more than half the time"? 



The Key to Effective Study Habits is to mo^^e all of your "weaknesses" 
into the "strengths" columns. 

VALUES 

Many individuals do not see clearly what is really important to them; 

consequently, they often are unable to specify what tbey wajit to attain 

today, tomorrow, or irj the more distant future. 

^ Good decision-making begins with knowing what youv values are and 

establishing objectives. Value§ are det^rnjined on the* basis. of what a 

person prizes, cherishes, or esteems. What a person values, often deter-^ 

mines what he does . • ' 

. "What a man spends most of his time doing determines his values." 

Listed below are several things that .many people value: 

Education Independeace 
Health Money 

Good Times - 'Bopularity 
Friends Service , 

ACTIVITY : Put a circle around each in the above list which is a value 

^ to you. Add any others you value. . 

INTE^^STS 

"A man works harder, studies more, and is more successful doing that 
which he is most interested in." ^ : 
ACTIVITY: List ALL your int^erests/ [ 
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CAREERS AND COLLEGE MAJORS ^' 

ACTIVITY : Can you think of aoy of your interests wbich might hold pos- 
sibilities as careers?_ If yes, circle ones that do. 

SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY: Using Lovejoy's College Guide , locate three col- 
leges/universities which of fer*a. ma jor which wilTy prepare you to enter 
career fields of your choice. Majors are found in^the front of this 
reference; general information and entrance requirements of th^ college/ 
univ;ersity are aVranged according to states in alphabetical order in the 
secqnd section of the reference. . * ' ^ 



MAJOR • , ' COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 



l._ 

2, 

3. 



("Elaborate upon 'entrance requirements.) 
1 ; • JHE "RIGHT" COLLEGE FOR YOU 

; You want to go to college. You have already decided on that. Now 
you must choose a. college to attend. After^alJ., there are many^to chpose 
fro^m! " ' . • 

I Let's start by a process of eliminatian: eliminate the ones that 
yoi^ wouldn't want to go to. Next, think about what kind of cdllege ^ou 
would want to attend." 4 

ACTIVITY : Below is a list of some college characteristics to consider 
in leaking your selections. From this list, choose five most important 
characteristics. Number these 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. . " 

. j '"^Location (state,- city, distance from -home) 
' *Type (4-year or junior college) 
j *Enrollment by sex, (male, female, co-ed), race 
j *Majar available; minor available 
* [ *AP accepted, CLEP accepted, dept. tests available 
*Sp§cial study programs^( w'Srkstudy, study abroad) 
, *Student activities (sdrorities, fraternities) 
' *On-campus housing, off-campus housing,, cars 
*Military training (ROTC) 

-*Intercol legiate athletics, ^thletic scholarihips 
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♦Religious affiliation (to what extent) ^ 

*Si2e of undergraduate enrollment 

*Cost of a year, of college (roonj and board, tuition) 

; / RESOURCES ^ v • 

1. Col lege View Peek features: major, size of student body, accredi-^ 
tatign, typei(M, F, or co-ed), "*s4ze of enrollment, cost per year," 
2- or 4-year college. ' \ . ' ' 

2. New York Times Guide to College Selection based on*SAT or ACT scores, 
size of enrollment and cost per year, majpr. . 

3. Lovejoy's College Guide for? major and general information. 

4. Baron's Profile of American Colleges /for general information. 

5. Folders on colleges. « *. / 

6. Col lege ^catalogs. , ' • . 

7. Map of college location and size of enro-l'^ment . 

8. College representatives. . • - ^ 

NOTE: All col leges'/universities and junior colleges liave financial ai.d 
and scholarships available. , ' ^ ' 

SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY: Using the resources available, list' the c6llege^ 
v/ith'all the characteristics you want (ine^lude address). *" 

1. : . : 

2. ^ ' " - ■ 

3. ' ^ . 



Op . . 
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TITLE: A NON-TRADITIONAL APPROACH TO PRE-COLLEGE COUNSELING 

AUTHOR: MCDANIEL, MALINDA; AND OTHERS 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 12 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 213 375 



Workshops held on-site at a college or university can ease the tran- 
sition from high school to college, identify available resources, improve 
the retention rate of new students, and increase the number of students 
from a urriversity 's primary feeder '^high schools. Based on inputs from 
secondary counselors and prospective students, a workshop program developed 
that focuses on the program offered by Memphis State University; however, 
the content can be adapted/adopted for use in other educational settings. 

The intent of the workshop was to involve students and counselors 
in the process, promote discussion and impart information that could be 
used by the prospective university/college bound student arid counselor. 
Ea&h student and counselor was given: 

1. Academic Information Handout 

2. Schedule of Classes 

3. Memphis- State Bulletin 

4. Student Aid Fact Sheet 

" ^ The academic information handout contained college terms such as 
department, elective, prerequisite, semester hours and major. This hand- 
out along with the university bulletin was given to students to further 
clarify terms frequently used in the bulletin. Students were asked to 
follow along in their copy as the presenters reviewed the information 
most pertinent tc the students as a college freshman. Students^ were 
familiarized with the purpose' and arrangement of the bulletin as well 
as the types of information found in it. Areas reviewed included univer- 
sity, college, and department requirements, academic regulations, credit 
by exam, dropping, adding and withdrawing procedures, as well as descrip- 
tions of courses. t 

An opportunity was also provided for the students to arrange a class' 
schedule using the provided Schedule of Classes, the sample adviser's 
slip and a list of courses. The sample adviser's slip also listed a 
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typical beginning freshman's schgdule which included courses, times, days,, 
buildings, as well as room numbers. Tips for scheduling were also provided: 
being aware of locations of buildings, time between classes, balancing 
the schedule and the organization of the Schedule of Classes, A graph 
from ACT was made available to eiid the student in determining first semes- 
ter case load. The determining factor on the graph was the student's 
ACT composite score. 

Available r^esources at the university were discussed, particularly 
those located in the Center for Student Development (Educational Support 
Program, Academic Counseling, Career Counseling, Personal Counseling and 
Testing). The students were reminded that not all colleges and univer- 
sities have all these various components but will have similar services 
under different names. 

Those students wtjo were Memphis State bound were encouraged to visit 
the cam^pus and meet with an adviser as soon as possible in order to re- 
inforce information that had been g.tven in the workshop. Students who • 
planned to attend college elsewhere were encouraged to visit their col- 
lege and get information early. ^ 

Student evaluations were very positive and as a result, more direct 
contact was made with high school counsel ors^nd students were given an 
earlier opportunity to meet a college academic counselor. Better work- 
ing relationships between secondary and college counselors were also a 
positive outcome of this workshop. 
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' TITLE: HIGH SCHOOL/COLLEGE PARTNERSHIPS 

PUB. DATE: 1981 ' ' 

LENGTH: 25 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ^ED 213 323 

The need for better high school/college articulation is addressed 
in five papers. In "Hi^ School /Coll ege Partnerships That Work," Ernest 
L. Boyer describes the ongoing "efforts to encourage high school/college 
collaboration and considers five principles necessary for establishing 
cooperative programs, including the need for educators at bothOevels to 
agree that they do have cojumon problems,- and the need to focus on one or 
two specific goals to keep the programs sharply focused. Michael O^Keefe, 
in "High School /College Cooperative Program^," describes model programs 
to facilitate student articulation, improve the quaUty pf secondary edu- 
cation, ahd build professional relationships between high school and col- 
lege teachers. In "Humanities " for the High Schools," Gale K. Crouse des- « 
cribes the University of South Dakota's program of Extended Teacher Insti- 
tutes, which bring university faculty together with teams of high school 
teachers and administrators to create integrated humanities courses for 
individual hiqh schools: In "Building a High School-to-College English 
Curriculum: the Queens English Project," Janet R. Brown describes an 
effort at Queens College in New York to build the reading and writing skill 
of nth and 12 grade students through the efforts of faculty and adminis- 
trators from local high schools and the college. In "Quality and Equality 
in High School Curriculum: A College Board Study," George H. Hanford 
describes Project EQuality, a 10-year project that emphasizes both equal- 
ity through access (especially for minorities) and quality through revised 
college preparatory curricula, an effort that has been launched with a 
dialogue among school and college teachers. 
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TITLE: PREPARING STUDENTS FOR. COLLEGE: 
THE NEED FOR QUALITY. 
• ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: MYERS-, MICHAEL M. 
PUB. DATE: 1982- 
LENGTH': 9 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 214 488 



Evidence of decline in academic performance and acadenfic standards 
in schools and colleges, and examples of reform are considered, based 
on work of a Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) task force. Declin- 
ing scores on college entrance examinations and other staadardized tests 
imply that students have been learning less in high school. Symptoms 
of slackened standards include continued grade inflation, more lenient 
high school "graduation requirements, and lower college admissions require- 
ments. There is widespread agreement among e)fperts in education that the 
quality of the curriculum greatly influences achievement. Some trends 
in the United States include: a serious decline in electing to t^ike more 
advanced academic courses and a marked reduction in content and^ ^:xpecta- 
tions in advanced courses students do take. Students in the South, making 
higher grades in high school, have scored substantially lower on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test than studetrts nationally. A decline in selec- 
tivity, as measured by college entrance test scores, has occurred in most 
colleges, including leading universities. It is suggested that ta be 
effective, reforms must align col lege .preparatory programs in high schools 
with the abademic prerequisites of college work. Some individual col- 
leges are tightening their entrance requirements and several states are 
making progress in their efforts to improve the preparation of college- 
bound students. 
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III. ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION/SPECIAL NEEDS SERVICES,^ 



ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

Much of the current interest in alternative education programs stems 
from concerns about violence, vandalism and school disruption. Truancy, 
absenteeism, substance abuse, and discipline prablems^ are the signals of 
larger, more generalized problems. Factors which contribute to these 
behaviors include lack of basic skills, anxiety, anger, and frustration 
which in turn are the result of personal and family problems, peer pres- 
sures, and often negative or, punitive school environments. Alternative 
education programs can address the fundamental educational problems 
which give rise to the disruptive and ultimately self-defeating behaviors. 
Alternative education is' designed to provide nontraditional educational 
experiences to students who are not succeeding in traditional programs. 
These options and learning opportunities are based on their particular 
needs, o'nterests, values and talents. 

Alternative programs can serve many types of students: gifted and 
talented, those consider^ . chronically disruptive, those with special 
visual or performing arts abilities atnd average students "turned off" 
by traditional approaches. Alternative programs include many formats: 
open classroom or open school, free schpols, satellite schools, pregnancy/ 
maternity centers, or schools within schools. 

In summary, alternative education attempts to provide a more person- 
alized atmosphere, a balance between affective and cognitive learning, 
and shared decision-making for teachers, parents, students and adminis- 
trators. 
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TITLE: ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 

. * A GUIDE FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
PUB. DATE: 1981 ^ 
LENGTH: 30 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 210 795 



Called the Program Completion Alternative, and based on the New 
Jersey State Board of Education program to Individualize graduation re- 
quirements this guide describes why and how local school districts can 
meet requirements in a variety of ways. While the material is ^geographic- 
ally specific, anyone wishing an overview of alternative education and . 
descriptions df specific programs will find this guide useful- 

A definition and general description of alternative education is 
presented in the first section, along with a special treatment of fund- 
ing for alternative programs^ and a complete statement of anticipated out- 
comes of program implementation. 

ANTIGIPATED RESULTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

— — ' — • — ^ 

—A reduction ir> the number of delinquent acts committed in and around 

schools. * • " < ' ' 

—A reduction in student dropouts, suspensions, expulsions and truancy. 
—An increase in the daily attendance rate in schools and school districts 

impacted by this program. 
—An increase in the number of students experiencing academic success 

and graduating from school. 
—An increase in the number of students making a successful transition 

to employment or post- secondary training and educatian. ' 
—Adoption and implementation of school policies, procedures and practices 

which: ' ^ 

a. limit referrals by schools to the juvenile justice system; 

b. prov-ide for due process, fairness and consistency in dis-, 
ci pi inary.actions ; 

c. reduce s^'tudent alienation through increased youth, parent 
and community agency participation jn school decision-making 
processes; 

d. organize and structure learning in ways which enhance 
maturational development. 
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'Development and implementation of alternative educational options which 
increase the opportunity for cognitive, affective and practical learninj 
and the integration of these options ijito the regular school curriculum 



to accommodate student needs: 

1. Individualized Programs 

2. ' Career Education 

3. Independent Study' 

4. ' Group Projects 
•* 5; Mini Courses 

6. Community Action Programs 

.7. Community Service Programs 

8, Advanced Placement Examination Programs 

9. Remedial /Tutorial Programs 

10. School Service Programs 

11. Off-Campus Projects 
' . 12. Res.earch Projects 

13. College Courses for High School Credit 

14. Advanced Placement 

15. Magnet School, Learning Center 

16. Alternative Schools 

To be effective, alternative schools must have certain elements over 
and above the provision of subject matter and special teaching strategies. 

-^An environment of caring and acceptance: An informal atmosphere, wherein - 
the teacher is in control at all times. Many of the students are b^right, 
understand the concept of "rights," and have difficulty handling the 
strict rules of a large school which may seem meaningless to them. Some 
^students need a^more personalized experience to learn the responsibilities 
and respect for others that go with individual rights. 

--Individualized instruction: The curriculum must be based on the profi- 
ciencies established by the school district. It should'be tailored to 
student's learning needs and interests, with clear learn^ing goals, speci- 
/fic objectives and an individually paced learning program specified 
for each student. 

--Reward system: Effective in generating commitment and motivation, re- 
wards for individual improvement in academic competency and positive 
classroom behavior should be Clear, realistic, attainable and contingent 



and program. ^ 

The following types g.f programs are idervtifi ed as examples of ways 



upon stiKl^ent effort and proficiency. 
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Goal oriented work and learning empha5i§ in the cl'assroom: Alternative 
programs must nrovide clear standards of "a^.etfement*and create a "work 
and learning" atmosphere with classes structured* so that students' 
attention and effort are clearly focused on developing^cognitive skills 
and attaining educational goals. 
Conducivg physical and human factors which include: 

a. Small student population in the program. Fewer students 
are more likely to establish informal per'sonal relation- ^ 

^iTShips with teachers, personal attachments among themselves 
an2i commitments to the school. These personal relation- 
ships often enhance self-esteem and constrain negative be- 
havior. 

b. Low student ratio in th6 classroom. A small niynber of 
students provides teachers with greater opportunity to 
relate to students as individuals, to provide individual 
attention to their learning needs and to establish posi- 
tive relationships with them. Although an optimal "stu- * 
dent-teacher" ratio has not l)een establ ished ,• a range of - 
no more than 15 to 1 seems desirable. The use of commu- 
nity resources, parents and volunteers to supplement the 
teaching staff should be considered. 

c. Caring, competent teachers. The most important character- 
istic is a combination of genuine interest in working with 
troubled stud^ents, patience and determination, flexibility 
and adaptability to different students. Teachers' personal 
characteristics and teaching styles are important fdr estab- ^ 
lishing .nutual respect with students who have become alien- 
ated from traditional schools. 

d. Strong, supportive admirfistration. Strong leadership, con- 
sistency, and fairness appear to be more important "than a 
particular administrative or management style. The school 
administrator must set the "climate" which leads to academic 
success fpr students, establishes respect for students, and 
results in fair and consistent discipline procedures. 




—student and parent involvement in school declsfoh making: This approach 
has been advocated to increase attachment and commitment to^school , .to 
prevent delincjtnency and to ensure active involvement. 

—Supplemental social services: Support services are beneficial, such . 
as counseling and casework, specifically tailored to facilitate student 
adjustment and educational success 

--Vocationally-oriented components : ^ These can increas(?'''student interest 
in, and attachment, to, school but they may also track students into a 
less desirable status and occupational role, or may provide students 
access to jobs they could have gotten even without a vocational compo-' 
nent, gY prepare students for jobs which ^are not actually available * 
to them in a tight labor'market. Review of these components should 
concentrate- on facilitating the transition from school to work, the 
integration of academic and vocational training, and their delinquency 

; preventioTi potential resulting from the development of cognitive skills. 

— Peer counseling: While 5ome<.peer counseling programs have helped reduce, 
probleiji behaviors in traditional schools, the potential problems in their 
use in alternative programs need to be given thoughtful attention, 
i.e*, deviant values, delinquent attachments and the irresponsible use 
of peer pressure can exert a. negative influenc^'on the students-". 

—Student selection criteria and procedures: Student selection should 
not be referral by a teacher or administrator as a result of nonconform- 
ing school behavior. To avoid having the alternative school become a 
".dumping ground" or contribute to the ra^cial segregation of students, 
criteria' and procedures should be developed which require a team ap- 
proach. The recruitment process should seek ^ student population repre-^ 
sentative of a cross section of the traditional school population. 4I- 
/"'"'■■■^^'jgS^Matives which serve diverse students facilitate attachments among 
conforming and del inquency-prone youths which.may help prevent delin- 
quency. 

--Location: The relative merits of different locations for alternative 

programs .need to be carefully Weighed. Separate facilities may encourage 
, attachment to the alternative school but can a^so^become dumping grounds 
for troublesome students;^sc^ool s-within-schools may facilitate return 
• to regular classes but may increase the negative labeling experienced 
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bypartTci pants; and school s-withput-wal 1 s'may fail to provide students , 
with a sense of belonging. -Ldcation should be decided With regard to 

r 

the. 'overall purpose and goals of the program. , 
—Learning models: Different learning approaches and environments may 
.work better for students with different learning styles and abilities. 
•ApproacHes, which match students to learning environments must be con- 
sidered. % . ' ^ 

—Alternatives ^ primary grade stlidents: Alternative education approaches 
for primary g^ade sjAdents with academic difficulties or behavioral 
problems hold fQTfg^term promise^ for prevention of'future delinquency. 

Parents should be encouraged to, participate in the program planning 
process, ibecause a student'^ difficulty with the school program also ^ 
causes, di^ruptioo". and- Concern for^ the family, and because continuity be- ^ 
tween home and school is positively associated with a student's academic^ 
success. Thus, a parent participation section should be. included as part 
of the individualized prograim plan in which the parent agrees to parti- 
cipate in and support the alternative education program. A suggested 
agreement might contain the folloV/ing: 

As a parent I ag**ee to: • ' . 

—talk with my child abou.t his/her schoal activities regularly 

— ffnd out how my child is progr'essing by attending scheduled, 
conferences or initiating meetings .whenever needed 

—create a climate at home- that supports school (curfews,- TV 
viewing, school attendance, etc.) . ' " * 

-^encourage good study and ceadiny habits at home 

Programs for parents could include some or all of the following: 
—courses, worksholDS and servicers on parenting and parent- 

adolescent communication ' . ^ 

--establishment of parent volunteer/aide and tutor programs 

which may be operated in the classroom, after: school, or 

in the evening 

—development of parent rap groups and family resource centers ^ 
—study groirps for parents on specific basic skills areas 
—creation of a Parent and Citizen Advisory Council that inte- 
grates relevant community resources and involves groups of 
parents in . implementing the school'-'S alternative program. 
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student .participation in the planning process and involvement in 

•decision-making help assure program success since participation generates 

a sense of respor^sibility for. achieving the agreed-upon Objectives. The 

Commissioner of Education has acknowledged thai 9 #ritica1 element in the 

graduation requirements policies "is that students, become partners with 

us in shari'ng the responsibility for their education". . , With gradua- 
te 

tibn requirements, we have a mutually coopera-tive endeavor; the student 
faust carry t'^e.^esponsibil ity to learn as we carry the res pons i'bi^ity to. 
teach." • 

« 

Students must be encouraged' to examine their particular learning needs, 
interests and problems^ must be helped- to choose a course jDf-action that 
win lead to fulfillment of their goals and aspirations; a*nd must recog- 
nlze their responsibilities for their own actions and the resulting; conse- 
quences. * ^ ^ ' / 

. While the overall curricular areas have been set by the credit year 
requirements established by^the state, much flexibility exists. Proficien- 
cies for each curriculum area are locally determined, allowing' a wide 
variety of subject^ matter* to be included, with many^different approaches 
and activities, ^thjus, s^fudents are allowed ^ome choice in selecting one 
approach over another or one area of study over^another^ within the same 
discipline. ''Such planning is the mutual responsibiJ ity^of- the students, 
their parents, and the professionals involved in guiding the process. 
.Therefore, a student paVtfcipation section should be included as a specific 
component of the individualized program plan.. A suggested agreement might 
contain the following: • . • * - 

As a student I agree tj^ 

--attend school/class regularly *• 
--come to school/claBs on time 

--come to school/class prepared to'work (with proper materials, 
' homework assignments, etc.) 

-•icome to ^school ready to learn (well rested, free from the . 
influence of dangerous substances) 

--use the facilities, equipment, materials, etc. in the way 
they were intended to. be used .(don't'destroy or deface) 

--learn and follow the school/class rules 

--participate in class ^discussion, school aqtivities, etc. 
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—make a legitimate efforjt to learn 

- --make an effort to cooperate in maintaining a safe and . . 
pleasant school environment . 

--respect tKe rights of other students to learn 

. —respect the rights of teachers to teach 

^ addiction,, special program components' should Involve student par- 



ticipation such as: ^ . 

—choosing area of study and approaches to be used ' - 

--peer tutoring and coiftiseling ^ 

—regular schoo"! meetings ("towr> meetings") to establish 
sense of community and deal with probl^s 

"'--student effectiveness training 

Student participation should also be sought in the determination of 
school rule? and codes of conduct. ° 

A final section of the guide lists 37 alternative programs, includ- 
ing each school* s name -and address, name of the coordinator and a one- 
paragraph description of the program. ' ^ •s. * ^ 
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TITLE: KEYS TO SUCCESS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES: 

A DESCRIPTION OF A MODEL PROGRAM 
PUB. DATE: 1978 
LENGTH: 180 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 200 786 



A model student personnel services project at the Prosser Vocational 
Center in Indiana, Established to serve eighteen cooperating high schools 
is described. The major' functions , sub-functions, specific tasks, a?id 
examples of documents are presented corresponding to the program's three 
functional divisions: a.dniission, cooperative counseling, and' placement 
and follow-up; the units are- presented- in the text in the sequences in 
wh'ich they affect the students. 

MODEL ORGANIZATION (and corresponding job functions) 

I. Admissions ' ' 

a. Pre-enrol Iment • ^ 
1. conmunication with students, counselors, public 

b. ^ Enrollment 

1. *enrollment 

2. admissions 

3. scheduling 

II. Cooperative Counseling 

a. Communications 

b. Counseling 

c. Records maintenance 

III. Placement and Follow-Up 

a. Communications 

b. Job search skil Is 

c. Placement 

d. Follow-up ^ ^ 

Related tasks divided among the members of the student services team 
include: 

Council and test ^tudents for the purpose of [Dlacement within \ 
a program. 
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Monitor all publications originating from the student services 
office with einphasis on elimination of sex role stereotyping. 

Coordinate student activities with the cooperating school 
counselors. 

Counsel students on a day-to-day individual needs basis. 
Communicate with cooperating schools' and parents about any stu- 

dent' problem such as absenteeism, grades, minor discipline. 
Mai ntain> pertinent student records. 

Work with the instructors to prepare studisnts for job inter- 
views. 

Coordinate a Release Time Trainii^ Coop jSVogram. 

Develop a competency- based list of skills students are able to 

perform that may be provided to potential employers. * " 
Make recommendations to the school administrators for programs 

based on student needs. 
Visit and interview potential employers on labor needs, present 

and future. 

Maintain an active file of potential employers. 

Conduct and evaluate follow-up surveys of former students. 

The cooperative counseling function was added to the student ser- 
vices model to work with students and their cooperating schools on the 
basis of teamwork and communication. This coordinator's job functions 
are to: ' 

^ Provide counseling services to students as the need arises. 
^ Maintain communications with cooperating school counselors 
and parents. 

^ Develop and-nmpl ement a strategy for early identification of 

disadvantaged and handicapped students^. 
^ Coordinate the tracking of disadvantaged ancf 'handicapped students 
^ Cooperate with special instructors to develop programs in math 

and communications skills. 
* Counsel students who may be potential drop-outs or who may 

have disc^'pline or absentee problems. 
*Direct the maintenance of student records. 



The student counseling and early identification of disadvantaged and 
handicapped students are pres'ented in some detail. 
Counseling Non-successful Students 

Students often seek counseling when they are unhappy, or unsuccessful 
with a chosen class. Many times a^simple change in schedule'will solve 
the problem. Students who are failing usually have three options available 
to thW. They can be: 

*Guided toward a less technical or less complicated area. 
*Moved horizontally to an- equally technical area of their 

choosing, if there are openings. 

*Encouraged to go back to a full schedule at their cooper- 
ating school, if they cannot find an alternative which 
'pi eases them. 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

\ Disadvantaged and handicapped students are identified by test scores, 
instructor observations, records, and grades. Instruction is offered on 
an optional basis with no grades to all disadvantaged and handicapped stu- 
' dents who are enrolled in regular vocational classes and to all junior, 
senior, and postgraduate students who feel they need help in these areas. 

Communication Skills Program Subject Areas 

* Vocabulary Development - The spelling and definitions of common terms 
used in their particular vocational trade. 

* Spelling and Listening Skill s - The spelling and listening skills, 
which are specifically needed by workers. 

^ Study Skills - Organization of time and materials. 

* Writing Skills - Basic sentence and -paragraph structure. 
•* Business Letters - Form and purpose of the simple business letter. 

* Exploring Work - Covers a range of topics from employer evaluations 
to working conditions. • 

Math Skills Program Subject Areas 

Within the mathematics skills program for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped student, the instructor covers and reinforces basic math 
principles and applies them to each vocational area. In this program, 
the students: 
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*Combine fractions, decimals, and percents to understand how 

important these are in the trade areas. 
*Review the application of scales and measuring devices. 
*Fi11 out work orders and invoices. 
*Ccmpi1e data and perform job estimations. 
*Learn the metric system and compare the metric and English 

measuring systems. 

*Learn good study habits and prepare for trade union exams. 

The placement and follow-up portion of the student services model 
includes a job-search skills class. The instruction provides many hand- 
outs for students, labeled INSERTS. An extensive section of the manual 
provides all the Inserts used for the student services program. The com 
plete description of the job-search skills classes as well as a sample 
insert are reproduced on the following pages. 
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JOB SEARCH -SKILLS 

A vocational center's success depends upon the extent to which its 
students are prepared' to enter the labor market and on assistance given 
them to make the transition from the vocational training to the job. 'A 
placement service's primary goal is to equip all the vocational students 
with the necessary job search skills and to assist them in finding employ- 
ment commenisurate with their abilities and. interests. 

Instructor Involvement 

Vocational instructors assist the student placement services in 
preparing students in job search skills. The instructors work with their 
students every day in a variety of ways to Impress upon them what is ex- 
pected by employers and what they, as employees, will have to do to meet 
these demands. The instructors assist the students in developing the 
right behavior and work traits by simulating industry in lab work, taking 
field trips, using audio visual materials, and bringing speakers in from 
business and industry. 

The instructors are aware that attitude is the most important fac- 
tor in securing employment and succeeding in a job. They encourage the 
students to look at the good side of a job and the peo^ple they work .with 
and to exercise control over their personalities so they can become the 
kind of persons employers need. 

Job Procurement Program 

The student services and vocational staff members believe that look- 
ing for a job is a sljill to be learned like any other- skill. Even after'' 
a student has developed vocational skills, there are some important aspects 
of seeking employment he or she must still learn. The vocationally trained 
student must be able to sell his or her skills to an employer. 

Job procurement classes are part of the curriculum in order to teach 
-- students - the-ba-s.ic job_s.earLCh_sJ(jlls. JThe classes^ wJt^k^ conducted 
for all the seniors and post-graduates, give students a thance to compile 
a personal data sheet and a completed, typed resume. They also teach 
them to: 
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*Do a better job selling themselves to employers. 
\ *Know where to look for a job/ 
*Knpw how to apply for a job. 
*Keep a job, 

*Establish a^ positive attitude toward work. 
*Reduce th6 time lost between jobs. 

The job procurement classes start the first of November and are com- 
pleted by the middle of December. A class schedule is given to the voca- 
tional instructors about four weeks in advance. so they can make necessary 

\ 

adjustments in their classes. One week before the first class, a reminder 
is sent to each instructor and a class schedule is posted in the faculty 
lounge.. 

The students are divided equally into the four job procurement classes 

that are scheduled every other week, Monday thru Thursday, with a make- 

* 

up class held on Friday. By scheduling the classes every other week, the 

vocational instructors have time to work individually with their students* 

assignments before each group returns for the next class a week later. 

The four job procurement classes include the following: 

<» ' 

First class meeting: 1 1/4 hours 

The first class is started by giving the students an overview of why 
the job procurement classes are being ^conducted, what topics will be dis- 
cussed, what is expected of each student, and what benefits each student 
can derive from participation in the class. The students are told to lis- 
ten and take notes, but not to attempt to complete the activities during 
the class period. The students' vocationa-l instructors will assist them 
irv correctly completing the activities before the second class in held 
a week later. 

This class is organized on the princi pie that students cannot make 
intelligent decisions concerning employment until they understand their 
own-atti tudes toward people and situations. It assumes that, when students 
are selecting a job, they must learn all they can about themselves, become 
aware of their lifestyle, gpals, interests, aptitudes, abilities, and per- 
sonal i ty tra i ts , a nOb wH^T^degree^^c fTw^i Vl"^ v^es . — To 

assist the students in understanding themselves, they are given an atti- 
tudinal inventory and a "know yourself* exercise\ The students are told 
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to complete their self-concept exercises at their lei sure ^and that no 
one will see the results unless they desire to share them. The follow- 
ing job search aides are introduced and discussed during the first class 
n^eeting: ' 

*Personal data sheet. , \ 

*Resume examples - "the passport to a job interview". 
*Resume worksheet. 
^Introductory letter. 

Seniors are given one week to complete the personal data sheet and 
the resume; this allows the vocational instructors time to assist stjj- 
dents during regular class periods. 

Second class meeting: Ih hours 

A check is made to see how many students have completed the personal 
data sheet and resume. The students are given another chance to ask ques- 
tions and about ^parts with which they had trouble. There are always sev- 
eral who have lost their handouts, and who must be given another set. 

Each student is given two job application examples which are discussed 
in detail during this class. The students do not fill them out at this 
time but make notes in the margins so they can fill them out letter with 
their instructors. Other^job appl ications- are shown to emphasize the 
information that is standard on- most, of them. 

The students are told what to expect when they enter a firm to fill 
out an application and what items to take with theffi^. ' They are instructed 
to be equipped with pencil and pen, completed personal data sheet, an 
original resume, and a portfolio of their work 'if possible. This prepara- 
tion will build the student's confidence and assist the potential employ- 
ers in the hiring procedure. 

Everything the students have completed up to this point in the job 
procurement classes has been for the purpose of getting an interview. 
During this class the' instructor covers the purpose cf an interview, how 
one prepares, the mechanics of an interview, questions which will be en- 
countered, and the interview follow-up. It is stressed that everyone is 
somewhat.-nerj^ous_d.uri.n^_an_ interview, but thatjthe^ beUer prepared a person 
is, the more likely he or she will have a good interview.. The importance 
of that thirty-minute period in determining the student's future job career 
is erffphasized. 
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Third class meeting: 2^ hours 

For this class the seniors are divided into four subgroups. Local 
personnel managers are invited to tell the students what they look for 
when a person comes to their firm to apply for a job. Students are en- 
couraged to write down questions in , advance and to check to see if the 
student placement service is giving them an accurate picture. Some of 
the personnel managers have sent applications to be filled out before they 
arrive and then use thpm as the basis for a discussion or mock interviews. 

A field representative from the United States Social Security office 
is also on the program to explain its functions and services. The repre- 
sentative gives a twenty-minute presentation on social security* s history, 
its functions, and the ways persons^.become qualified to receive its bene- 
fits. 

This class period is also used to inform the students about the 
Indiana Employment Security Division* s services. The employment security 
representative gives a short history of the agency and tells how- it is 
maintained. All the students fill out the ES-511 application and work 
form at this time so they will be registered for assistance in acquiring 
a job. By pre-registering students with the Employment Security Division, 
the school can give the placement credit of seniors to the division, which 
consequently helps them in the placement percentages that they send to 
Washington, D.C. 

Fourth class meeting: Ih hours 

The following sources of job information and their characteristics 
are listed and discussed: 

^School Student Placement Services. 

^Indiana Employment Security. Divi sion . , 

*Want ads in newspapers, professional journals, and trade magazines. 
*Industrial and craft unions. 
*U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
^Private employment agencies. 

*Yellow pages, industrial directories, and chamber of commerce 
directories . 
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The math skills instructor explains and gives the seniors examples 
Of pay checks, payroll terms and deductions, banks, and budgets. These 
examples are .used as references later when students work individually 
with their vocational instructors. 

The Family Rights and Privacy Act is explained, and the students are 
made aware of their rights. Each student- is given a copy of th% permission 
to release information form and is instructed to make sure it is filled 
out correctly, signed, and turned ih to the student personnel office, 
(Insert 30). 
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REQUEST FOR CONSENT TO RELEASE STUDENT RECOR DS 

( INSERT 30 ) . ' 

Deag Parent arid/or Student: 

Schools often receive requests from prospective employers for records 
of former stujdents who have applied for unemploymei\t with that employer. 
In order for the school -corporation to comply with such requests, the par- 
ents or the former student must consent to the release^ of the requested 
records. Because these employers must often receive a' rapid response to 
this request in order to consider the former studervt for employment, and 
because it is .often difficult for the school corporation td communicate 
with the former student at the time of the request, the school corporation 
fs seeking the^consent of the parents and students ih advance of the re- 
quest, with the following conditions: 

1) The'school corporation as a matter of policy, release only 
a student's record of identification data, grade l^vel com- 
pleted, grades, attendance, extra-currtcul ar activities- and 
level of competency, if vocational courses have been elected. 

2) School officials may prepare written references for such 
prospective employers releasing only the portions of the 

-student*s record referred to herein. . 

3) This consent to release the recprds of the undersigned 
student authorizes the release of the above described rec- 
ords only to prospective employers with whom the former 
student is seeking employment and only for the employers' 
consideration as a part of the employment application 
process. - ^ 

4) Student Placement Services may collect job follow-up data 
and publish the findings. The foll.ow-up publication may 
include student's name, social security number, vocational 
area, home school, employer's firm name, and job title, 
which will be disseminated to the school's vocational in- 
structors, Indiana Employment Security Office, Indiana State 
Department of Public Education, and Administrators and 
Superintendents of all our feeder high schools. 

5) The former, student may revoke th^s consent at any time, 
.provided that the school corporation will not be liable 

for any records transferred in any form in conformity with 
this consent until the former student has revoked this 
-consent in writjing. , . • * 



Records and follow-up data as described in the above state relquest to 
^prospective employers and persons listed in Item 4 above, subject to the 
conditions contained in the said request. 



We Do 



We Do Not 



Consent to the release of 



Date 



Signature of Parent or Guardian 



Date 



Signature of Student 
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TifLE: ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR DISRUPTIVE YOUTH 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 148 PAGES ' ' 

ERIC NO.: ED 209^770 " 

Thirty-six alternative education programs currently operating'ili 
Pennsylvania are described. They were chosen to represent the variety 
of programs operating in the state's school. Each program description 
identifies the district, coordinator, grade levels, number of students, 
funding, early operating costs, and hours of operation. In addition, 
detailed answers to six key questions are provided for each program: 

(1) What type of students are placed in the program? ^ 
a. admission criteria 

^ b- student characteristics ^ 

(2) What happens to students while they are in the program? ^ 
(program description). 

a. objectives ' 

b. assessment procedures 

c. curriculum 

(3) How do the students get out of the^ program? 
(required behavioral changes). ^ 

a. transition^ to regular class 

b. promotion ^ ^ 

c . graduation ^ ^ 

(4) What are the unique features of your, program? 

a. staff training 

b. behavioral change techniques 

c. instructional .strategies 

(5) How do students get' into the program? 

(6) What evidence do you have about the effectiveness of your program? 
. a student follow-up 

b. evaluation procedures 

SPECIAL NEED SERVICES 

The selections in this section fotus on career and vocational educa- 
tion for exceptional individuals. Career education in special education 




is badly needed* The baste human desire to find meaning and fulfillment - 
In work is shared by those with special needs. In addition, career educa- 
tion holds high potential to aid crurrent efforts toward maintaining excep- 
tional individiials into regular classrooms. And finally/ career education 
can serve as a Wwcle for reducing bias and stereotyping of exceptional 
individuals on the part of parents, and the business/labor/industry/ govern- 
ment community. 



TITLE: STRATEGIES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 

AND COUNSELORS WORKING TOGETHER 
PUB. DATEf 1981 
LENGTH: 193 PAGES 
ERIC.NO.: ED 203 049 



\ 

This guide was developed to plan and implement a guidance project 
for vocational instructors and guidance personnel in order to foster the 
more effective placement of disadvantaged persons in vocational programs. 

In-service training workshops for partj^cipating teachers and coun- 
selors were developed to cover two areas: awareness, and action plan- 
ning; career testing, and planning approaches' The first section of this 
handbook describes the planning, preparation, and agenda of the two work- 
shops, as well as providing forms used and workshop evaluation results. 

The second section of the handbook (almost 140 pages) is descriptions 
of suggested strategies for change. ' Most are one page long. The strat- 
, egies are organizGid' in six categories: (1) recruitment; (2) career plan- 
ning; (3) testing and placement; (4) meeting needs of special populations; 
(5) equity; and (6) student recognition. The format tor the strategies 
is title, purpose, brief description, target audience, key people, place 
or field test, and procedure* Strategies from the recruitbent, career 
planning, and test/placement categories are reproduced on the following 
pages* 
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STRATEGY: 
PURPOSE: 

9 

i DESCRIPTION: ^ 



TARGET AUDIENCE: 
KEY PEOPLE: 

FIELD TESTED: 



Vocational Education Fair Display 

To help students in making decisions about which 
- courses to take. 

/ • 

A display is set up in the library prfbr to regis- 
tration for the purpose of promoting vocational 
prografiis^to students. Freshman and sophomore English 
classes come to the library and go to designated 
tab1e;> for information, asking questions of the stu- 
dents there. 

Ninth and tenth grade students. 

Vocational tyachers, students in vocational^ classes^ 
counselor orHeacher to act as cot^rdi nator'^of thi^ 
event. , 

Tucson High School 



PROCEDURE: r 

1. ^ Set a date and time. Reserve the library for the displays. 
^2. Arrange with English teachers to schedule times for their classes to 
cyclg through the fair. Hoi d- i nformal orientation for the English 
teachers or send them a note soliciting their cooperation arid support 
in this effort. 

3. Arrange with vocational teachers, to plan and set up displays. Request 
that tney assign students to remain at each display to answer questions. 

4. Have vocational teachers double-check to make sure that students as- 
signed to each display have all the information they need to answer 
questions. (Counselors could schedule a short informational session ^ 
for all students manning the displays.) 

V 5. Arrive early on the day of the fair to help in setting up the displays^ 
so they are vjsually appealing. 

6. ' Hold the fair. 

7. Ask English teachers to follow up with a discussion and sharing session 
of what was seen, the value of^tlvi'S event, and other relevant impress 
sions of the fair. < - 
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STRATEGY: 
PURPOSE: . 
DESCRIPTION: 



TARGET AUDIENCE: 
KEY PEOPLE: 
FIELD TESTED: . 



Vocational program Week- 

To promote recruitment. ' ^ • • 

'Vocatierial programs are bighlighteci in the Career 
Center .for one week prj'or to registration -in the , 
'halls and' in\the announcements. Vocational students 
.tall^ to bidlagy cjlasses about the program during ' 
this week,.. . 

Students - * * • 

Vocational teachers and students, biology teachers. 
Amphitheater Hfgh School 



PROCEDURE: , ' ^ ' ^ 

1.1^ Vocational teacbers meet with Career, Center counselor, to describ'e 
needs . ' ' • ' ' - ^ \ - 

2. Plans are made for the^vocational programs .week. ^ 

3. Teachers write, flyers describing current program's (see attached). 

4. Print flyers for distribution for Career Center. n t 

5. Mak^ posters for the hall. 

6. Ask Career Center to; ser*ve as information center: distribute^ flyers, 
answer questions,^ refer students to teacher' for appi icatibns, etc.' 

7.. Request time to go into biology classes to describe program to all * 
stude>^,ts. ' . • - • ' * " . ' ^ 

8. fiave teams of ^vocational students go into bioVogy classes, to describe 
the programs personally. . ^ . - 

9. Schedule these s^tudents in advance with' permission and backi-fig of 
^ science department. ^ 

10. Coach thie students in their presentations, keeping them brief and 
interesting.^ Describe the high points of the- vocational program, 
and let sophomores anSwer qfuestions. / 

- Note: This strategy doubled the number of students requestigg information 
and appl ications . 



'STRATEGY: 
PURPOSE: 
DESCRIPT'ION: 
c 



Career Cluster of the Month 

To increase career awareness. 

Bulletin boards and career speakers presentatfons 
are planned to highlight a different career cluster 
each month (example: Communications and Media). 
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TARGEY AUDIENCE:- All'students ' > • 

f I ELD TESTED: Puebl.6^High School , ^Lynn Fr^nk« 



PROCEDURE: ^ ' ' ' ' 

1. Make up a schedule highlighting career cluster areas that teachers 
feel have high interest for students.'' 

2. Determine who will be responsible for the bulletin boards - design 
and construction. Reserve display case< if necessary. 

3. Work together with teachers whose subject areas* relate to the focus 
for that month in order to request speakers, -plan panels-, etc. 

4. Use dally announcements to. advertise s'peak'ers, films, or other special 
events. 

5. Invite classps^ in related career areas to visit the Career Center to 
use the materials, do 6IS research, etc. • * 

Uist of USOE Clusters 



Bqsiness and Office 
Marketing and Distribution 
communication and Media 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Marine Science 
Environmental Control 



Agri-Business and Natural R&sources 

Publ ic Service 

Health 

Hospitality and Recreation 
Personal Services 
Fine Arts and Humanities 
Consumer and 'Hoinemaking 



SJRATE6Y: 

PURPOSE: 
DESCRIPTION: 



TARGET AUDIENCE: 
KEY PEOPLE: 
FIELD TESTED: 



Update Curriculum to Make it Relevant to Students 
and Inform Students of Current Job Trends 

Appropriate career planning and placement. 

Collect data from local businesses on current job 
trends. Combine this information with student sur- 
vey data based on career interests to present to the 
school board. 

Students, faculty. Board of Education 
Faculty 

Sunnyside High School 
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PROCEDURE: 

1. Do' research to see what current job trends are locally. 

2. Survey business students to see what jobs interest them, and how many 
would sign up for a course in say, word processing, \f it were offered, 

3. •'Uje the information from your research and your student survey tq 

present to the Board of Education. 



STRATEGY: ^ '^b Search Packet 

PURPOSE: To help students find a job 

DESCRIPTION: A seven-page packet of printed tips on job-seeking, 

interviewing, where- to look for jobs, etc. is made 
available to students in the counselor's office. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Students 

KEY PEOPLE: Career counselor, a typing class 

FIELD TESTEDtx. Catalina High School, Chet Parks ' 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Get administrative support for printing. 

2., Decide what items you would like to include in the packet. 

3. Enlist the aid of the business department for typing end for sample 
letters or forms. 

4. Include the following: ^ 

Per*sonal Data Sheet 
List of job"* sources 

List of local 'employment agencies, addresses and phones 
Letter of introduction ^ 
Follow-up letter 
Tips for a good interview 

5. Assemble the packet's and make them available to students in. the 
counsel ing office. 



STRATEGY: Job Board 

PURPOSE: To assist students in finding part-time work 

DESCRIPTION: Jobs are listed on index cards and posted in the 

Career Center for students to view. 




TARGET AUDIENCE: 
KEY PEOPLE: 
FIELD TESTED: 



Students and prospective employers 
Secretary or aide in Career Center 
Tucson High School, Cece Ha^l and Rosemary Tindall 



PROCEDURE: 

1.. Submit proposal to- secure administrative approval . 

2. Since this strategy requires publicity, write a public service announce- 
ment stating that part-time student workers are available, giving phone 
number a^nd name of contact persons. Distribute to media sources. ' 

3. Develop a form with necessaVy information to facilitate secretary in 
recording phone messages. 

4. Ask secretary to explain,. to prpspective emploj^ers that this is a job 
advertising service, but that you cannot guarantee student'* work, 

5. Record all requests for workers in a notebook. List the name of stu- 
dents referred for each job. 

6. List job title only on the job board. Students are required to get 
additional details from secretary, who lists details of each job in 
the notebook. (Note: Nq more than three students should be sent to 
interview for each job.) 

7. Ask students to inform the secretary if they accept a position. 
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TITLE: CAREER FUTURES FOR EXCEPTIONAL INDIVIDUALS 

PUB. DATE: 1979 

LENGTH: 225 PAGES 

ERIC NO. ED 181 631 



This document provides 33 papers selected from the National Topical 
Conference on Career Education for Exceptional Individuals. The presenta- 
tions are organized in six sections: (1) career education - overview and 
future perspectives; (2) programming aryi instruction; (3) vocational assess- 
ment and training; (4) counseling and career information; (5) comniunity in-, 
volvement; and (6) preparation of training personnel. A selected program 
description is reproduced on the following pages. 

A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FQR ELEMENTARY- THROUGH SECONDARY STUDENTS 
by Richard Grybos and Janice Hill 

The Monroe #2-0rleans Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES) located in Spencerport, New York, has been piloting a develop- 
mental 'career education program for use with elementary through secondary 
neurological ly impaired/emotionally disturbed (NI/ED) and educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) students. One of the major goal s^ of the BOCES Special Edu-; 
cation Program is to assist handicapped students in becoming self support- 
ing adults who are well suited to the careers they have chosen. Prior to 
the development of this program, handicapped students were primarily given 
occupational training as prep!iration for their entry into the working world. 

The BOCES Career Education Program is a guided developmental pracess 
which provides opportunities for acquiring skills and experiences needed 
in potential careers. The students begin by exploring their immediate 
environment and clarifying their values, attitudes, and interests. The : 
students then broaden their insights and experiences to include occupational 
awaretiess, skill development and, ultimately, placement in their occupation- 
al choice. 

T he Curriculum 

The curriculum is a multilevel structure across 13 levels, organized 
on a continuum to' encompass primary, intermediate, and juniqr/senior high 
programs. ^ 
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Primary (Readiness - Grade 2) 

At the'primary level, the student is led to explore the immediate 
environment and determine personal needs. The student is assisted in 
defining his or her own role as well as those of other significant people 
in his or her life. 

Intermediate (Grades 3-6) < 

The intermediate level maintains the importance of self awareness, 
but also encompasses exploration of many work fields. The student is 
helped to identify the influences that affect one's choice of career. 

Junior/Senior High (G r ades 7-12) 

JuniorySenior High students arg concerned with specific jobs they 
have chosen as possibilities, for themselves. Throughout the high school 
years, the student is refining choices, acquiring the necessary skills 
for job hunting, and dealing with actual and potential problems that arise 
in the working world. Thus, the student is guided in handling difficul- 
ties that may occur in working situations. 

Within a class, students may function^on several different levels.. 
These levels do not correspond with specific grade levels and are nol in- 
tended to be taught within a defined period of time/ Each teacher must 
determine whether a student has satisfactorily completed one level before 
progressing to the next. The curriculum design provides the teacher the 
freedom to instruct between levels by varying the expected mastery plateau 
for each student. 

In some cases, particularly in classes for the educable mentally 
retarded (EMR), it may be necessary to remain at one level for a couple 
of years and to vary the experiences and activities each year until the 
majority of the objectives have been mastered. Primary and intermediate 
EMR students are not expected to complete all elementary level objectives. 
The Junior High teacher will need to decide if the student is ready to 
begin the'' more concentrated career preparation program. Those students 
who" are ready will .then be placed in secondary levels. All others will 
continue in the appropriate elementary level until it has been determined 
that they are Veady for the secondary levels. 
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CURRICULUM AREAS 

The curriculum was developed by a team of elementary and secondary 
teachers and designed to be infused with existing academic programs. It 
consists of sequential terminal and enabling objectives, modules of in- 
struction, and a management system for special education students (K-12) 
in the following areas: 

Self Awareness 

The student will : 

1. Recognize the relationship of interests, aptitudes, and achievements 



experiencing *ro1es. 

3. Understand and recognize social, economic, educational, and cultural 
forces that influence development. 

4, Recognize that self knowledge is related to a set or system of unique 
personal values • 

,5. Learn to establish goals which, although tentative,* are personally 
relevant . 

Educational Awareness 
The student will : 

1. Recognize that learning is a continuous process occurring in and out 
t)f school . 

2. Recognize that educational experiences are a part of career develop- 
ment. 

3. Recognize that different career directions require varying types of 
educational preparation. 

4. Recognize the significance of language, computational and reasoning 
development, and the mastery of content knowledge as means of achiev- 
ing career goals. 

Career Awareness 

The student will : 

L Understand the variety of occupations found in the world of work. 
2. Understand the way in which occupations relate to needs and functions 
of society. ^ \ 



to the real ization'of career goals. 
Learn about self in relation to culture 
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3\ Determine the worker .qualifications related to performing the basic 

tasks^'o'f various occupations. 
4, Recognize that a career includes progression through developmental 
stages of educational and occupational experiences. 
Understand the relationship between career and lifestyle. 

Economic Awareness 

The student wil 1 : 

1. Understand the relationship between personal economics, lifestyle, 
and occupational roles. 

2. Understand the range of social and economic benefits associated with 
various occupations. 

3. Understand how wealth is accumulated through savings and investments 
and how it may influence career and lifestyle. 

4. Understand the relationship of present and anticipated occupational 
status to economic trends found in the community, state, and nation. 

Decision Making 
' The student wil 1 : 

1. Identify and state personal goals as part of making career decisions. 

2. Become proficient in identifying and using respurce information In 
making career decisions. 

3. Understand that decision making includes responsible action in ident- 
ifying alternatives, selecting the alternative most consistent with 
goals, and taking steps to implement the course of action. ^ 

Beginning Competency 
The student will : 

1. Develop the skills required to identify the objectives of a task, 
specify resources required, outline procedures, perform operations, 
and evaluate the product. 

2. Become famjliar with the us.e of basic tools, equipment, and materials 
associated with business, commercial, and industrial activities. 

3. Develop an understanding of the interpersonal relationships result- 
ing from the interaction of people in various occupational roles. 

4. Develop educational and occupational competencies before moving to 
the next stage of preparation for entrance into an occupation in the 
career area of personal choice. 
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5. Develop the skills necessary for employment in the career or personal 
choice. 

Employability Skills 

The student will: 

1. Recognize the implications of working, with and without supervision, 
independently, and with others. 

2. Relate information about self in selecting, learning, and performing 
duties . 

3. Develop the work habits and attitudes necessary to enter an occupa- 
tion in the career area of personal choice. 

Attitudes- and Appreciations 
The student will : 

1. Recognize the responsibilities to self and others when accepting a 
^tcisk or job. 

2. Recognize individual differences and become tolera-nt in Interpersonal , 
relationships. 

Each level of the curriculum is designed to: 

1. Provide activities based on the specific behavioral objectives. 

2. Correlate with the existing reading, math, science, and social studies 
curricul ums . 

3. Use a definition of careers broad enough to encompass leisure pur- 
suits and nonpaid jobs. 

4. Avoid racialand sexual stereotypes, particularly in portrayal of 
job roles. 

5. Portray a cross section of careers requiring various educational . 
backgrounds and skill levels. 

6. Relate student's own interests and ski.lls to the instructional pro- 
gram and possible careers. ^ ^ 

7. Utilize a variety of activities (e.g., valuing exercises, games, 
reaction stories, and role playing). 

8. Create materials specific to the local geographic area. 

9. Strengthen the student's proficiency in decision making. 
10. Provide a management system for continuous evaluation. 



FIELD TEST RESULTS f 

The Career Education Curriculum was field tested during the 1977-78 
school -year in primary through secondary NI/ED and EMR classrooms r The 
field test also included teacher inservice training for the , purpose of 
meeting three major goals: 

1. To become familiar with the program goals and objectives. 

2. To develop career education activities which correlate 
with other academic programs. ^ • " ^ 

3. To have the participants become skillful teacher trainers 
in the full implementation of the Career Education Curricu- 
lum during the 1978-79 year. 

The pilot program indicated a need for further development- in broaden- 
ing the scope and sequence and in correlation of career educatfon materials 
and activities to program objectives. 

These needs will be met during the 1979-80 school year by a committee 
of teachers. The eventual outcome will be activity packets that will 
correlate with the program's terminal objectives. 

In the fall of 1978, full implementation of the Career Education 
Program began with inservice training of the entire special education 
staff. The training was provided 'by administrators and the pilot teach- 
ers. The teachers were provided with an overview of the curriculum in 
order to evaluate their students* needs and to decide on an appropriate 
entry level. Inservice training stressed that career education objectives 
can* be integrated into all aspects oT the school day. Classroom teachers 
thus were able to successfully correlate career education activities with 
reading, language arts, mathematics, social studies, science, music, and 
art programs. 

The development and implementation of the Career Education Program 
has given the BOCES Monroe-Orleans #2 staff first hand experience in put- 
ting theory into practice. We have incorporated the philosophy of career 
education into a K-12 special education program and generated concrete 
goals, objectives, and activities. The total integration has provided 
teachers with the satisfaction of seeing program development result in 
student growth". 
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TITLE: -RE ACHING -AND HEL-P I NG 'HIGH- SCHOOL DROPOUTS' 

AND POTENTIAL SCHOOL LEAVERS. FINAL REPORT. 
AUTHOR: BEACHAM, HERBERT C. 

PUB. DATE: 1982 ' - , • 

LENGTH: 191 PAGES 

AVAILABILITY: DIV.ISXON-OH-VOCAT-IONAUEDUCAXION. . 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
KNOTT BUILDING 
TALLAHASSEE, .FL 32301 



A major contributing factor to long-term unemployment is insufficient 
employability skills. This lack of employabil ity skills is a characteristic 
of persons who drop out before completing their high school education and 
training. Traditional approaches and practices used by school personnel to 
encourage students to complete. their high school education have not solved 
the problems of dropouts. 

The major purpose of this study was to gather pertinent information 
from present and former students in order to develop an innovative approach 
that could be used to reach and help high school dropouts and potential 
dropouts. Chapters one and two of the report are an introduction to the 
study including statement of pgrpose, definition of terms and limitations, 
and a description of data and methods-. Chapter three details the result of 
the study regarding potential dropouts, and chapter four summarizes results 
for dropouts. 

A summary, conclusions and recommedations section is included for 
potential dropouts and for dropouts. Appendix A provides the Interview 
Schedule for Potential Dropouts; Appendix B is the Interview Schedule for 
Dropouts, and Appendix C is the High School Dropout Participation Form. 
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TITLE: SUCCESS FOR PHYSICALLY DISABLED STUDENTS. SOURCES TO UPGRADE 
CAREER COUNSELING AND EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 

SUCCESS FOR LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS. SOURCES TO UPGRADE- 
CAREER COUNSELING AND EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 

SUCCESS FOR STUDENTS WITH VISUAL OR HEARING IMPAIRMENTS. SOURCES 
TO UPGRADE CAREER COUNSELING AND EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
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32 PAGES; 30 PAGES; 46 PAGES 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
KNOTT BUILDING 
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PUB. DATE: 

LENGTH: 

AVAILABLE: 



In recent years, state and federal legislation has mandated equal 
educational opportunities for handicapped students. As a result, thousands 
of students with various disabilities are being provided opportunities to 
stretch their horizons through academic competition, social interaction, 
»and personal "growth within the mainstream of public education. 

• Although opportunities in education and employment have undoubtedly 
increased in the past several years, handicapped people remain severly^ 
underemployed and undereducated in comparison with the general pupulation. 
»<andicapped students are not being provided the career education they need 
at the elementary, and secondary levels. Consequently, the vast majority 
of these students complete school without the needed skills - vocational, 
personal, and social - to participate productively in society. 

The responsibility for many aspects of students' career education has 
fallen to schools-counselors. Unfortunately, most counselors have had 
little or no training or experience in working with handicapped students. 
Although they are billing, many counselors feel unsure of where to begin. . 

The SUCCESS Project - Sources to Upgrade the Career Counseling and 
Employment of Special Students - is designed to provide school counselors, 
occupational specialists, and other guidance personnel w^ith basic informa- 
tion and listings of resources concerning the career guidance needs of 
handicapped students. The first handbook addresses the special needs of 
students with orthopedic, neuromuscular, or chronic health problems; the 
second deals with the special needs of students with learning disabilities. 



and the third with the special needs of students with visual or hearing 
impairments. 

The format of the materials consists of brief chapters which define 
terms and discuss topics relevant to each handbook* Most chapters include 
a list of contacts section, "For Further Information." Each handbook has 
a special Resources chapter and a bibliography. 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

Project: child study center (CSC) a validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project 

* . *' " 

A pupil services delivery system to assist children with learn- 
ing problems to achieve gains in intellectual ferformanco, 
basic skllls'acquisition, and personal/social functioning. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved bySlDRP for children from kindergarten through 
middle school who exhibit multiple symptoms associated with learning 
and/or social behavior problems. 

DESCRIPTION: Learning problems are often caused by a complex of fact(»rs. 
The CSC concept presumes that the^ solution to such problems lies in an 
interdisciplinary team approach that focuses on the whole child in a 
single referral setting. Such troubled children need to receive compre- 
hensive, in-depth diagnostic and remedial ser\n'ces to become more effect- 
ive and efficient learners. CSC embraces the disciplines of education, 
psychology, social work, and speech pathology and consults with medical 
and other community professions. The purpose is to provide the diag- ( 
riostic, prescriptive, and consultative intervention necessSiry for these 
children to experience success. The diagnostic study encompassed intel- 
lectual, physical, social, familial^, emotional, and communication factors 
affecting learning. The key ingredients for implementing this program 
are t'he exchange of information and the active cooperation among Center, 
school, home, and community resources. 

Major activities of the Center include conducting an in-depth study of 
each child and developing composite diagnoses .and prescriptions for * 
remediation. The interdisciplinary Child Study Team has served as a 
model for staffing teams, who devel op .Individual ized Edudational Plans 
(IEP*s) for students with special needs. 

Developmental Play (DP) and Positive Alternatives to Suspensions (PASS) 
are affiliate projects of the Pupil 'Personnel Services Demonstration 
Project. ^ 



Contact the project about available training and other services 



ices 
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CONTACT: Ralph Bailey 

^ Director • . ^ 'i,^ 
Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 
Euclid Center 
1015 Tenth Avenue, North 
, ' St. Petersburg, FL 33705 
(813) 822-0158 or 442-1171. . 

Developmental Funding: JUSOE ESEA Title III JDRP N; 74-116 
Approved: 12/6/74 o ^. , Compiled Summer 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 



PROJECT: POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES TO .STUDENT SUSPENSIONS- (PASS): 

A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 



A program that provides intervention strategies designed to 
prevent or minimize nonproductive social behavior in second- 
ary students* 



TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for students and personnel in second- 
ary schools. Since many of the intervention strategies have a preven- 
tive focus, a cross section of students and personnel in project sec- 
ondary schools are target participants. 

DESCRIPTION: Major activities of the PASS program include individual and 

group consultations that assist school faculties in developing tech- 
^ niques for dealing effectively with teenage students, affective educa- 
tion and personal development programs for students and teachers, time-- 
out rooms managed by a teacher or paraprofessional where students talk 
out problems and complete academic assignments, individual and group 
counseling for students experiencing serious interpersonal confronta- 
tions, 'and counseling for parents. ' 

"Staff Development for a Humanistic School" and "Humanistic Activities 
in the Regular Classroom" help students and teachers get to know and 
appreciate each other. A "Student's School Survival Course" and "Home 
Survival Course" help students with problems learn how to interact more 
effectively within their school and home environments. 

Contact the project about available training and other services, 

CONTACT: John C. Kackley 



Supei'visor/Consul tant 

Project PASS, Euclid Center 

Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 

1015 Tenth Avenue North, St, Petersburg, FL 33705 

(813) 822-0158 or 0230 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
Approved: 12/6/74 



JDRP No. 74-115 
Compiled Summer 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

1 * 

\ 

PROJECT: CAREER INTERN PROGRAM A program aimed at dropout prevention 
^ at the secondary school level . 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for students grades 10-12 who have been 
designated by school officials as having dropped out -of school or as ; 
having the potential to drop out* 

DESCRIPTION: Applicants are dropout and potential dropout students from 
Philadelphia high schools. The selection criteria are: lack of consis- 
tent school attendance; inability to adjust to public schools; no major 
disciplinary problems; family adjustment problems; negative shifts in 
academic achievement levels. After pro.spective interns (students) are 
recruited, they are exposed to the intake interview. They are also 
tested to determine if they have attained the minimum fifth-grade reading 
level requirements for admissJon. They are then scheduled for orienta- 
tion and admitted to the program. Interns participate in the following 
^ courses during the first phase of the program: math, English, history, 

science, reading, career counseling seminar, cultural arts, typing, 
graphics, consumer math, humanities, and foreign language. In addition, 
career-oriented activities are employed, such as field trips, seminars, 
mini-fairs, and resource speakers. The curricula consist of career- 
oriented subject matter integrated into academic subject matter. At 
least one counseling session is conducted every two weeks. During the 
second phase, interns are involved in individualized instruction and 
independent study. Advanced courses in the aforementioned disciplines 
ensue. On-site exploration of careers in which interns havfe expressed 
interest is conducted. Career-ariented a'Ctivities and counseling support 
continue. The third phase commences when the interns are prepared to 
graduate. College preparatory activities are implemented for college- 
bound interns. Arrangements are made to place interns into OJT, advanced 
skills training, and employment slots. 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 
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CONTACT: Robert Jackson 
Program Manager 
Division of Special Programs 
QIC's of America, Inc. 
■ 100 W. Coulter Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 
(215) 438-^800 

Developmental Funding:- National Institute of Education 
JORP No. 77-119 
Approved: 6/1/77 
Compiled Sumiper 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

S 

PROJECT: ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT (ALP) 

. A coimunity-based alternative to traditional school, emphasiz- 
ing basic skills, career education, performance-based gradua- 
tioni and parent and students participation, that offers both 
a complete high school program and Special Focus Programs to- 
supplement existing curricula. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 
9-12. This program also has been used in other settings (middle school 
and adult level), but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted ^ 
to or approved by the Panel. 

DESCRIPTION: ALP, a comprehensive public secondary school, provides stu- 
dents with an individualized basic skills progratp, a college prepara- 
tory course, community-wide career exploration aqtivities, and a broad 
arts program. The emphasis throughout is on continuous personal counsel- 
ing and student responsibility. Students enroll in ALP by choice. 
Participants are selected by a lottery, using such factors as race, fam- 
ily income, income, sex and gra^e level to achieve a population that 
reflects the city and school system profile. ALP has five major object- 
ives: tp improve student performance in basic academic skills; to im- 
prove student career decision-making skills; to provide needed counseling 
for planning, evaluation, and support of student opportunities in the 
community. ^Graduation requirements at ALP involve: the ALP Life Skills 
Competency Assessment (an evaluation of individual student competencies 
in practical, real-life situations where applied performance is required) 
and the ALP Core Diplolna requirements (in which students mast pass pro- 
ficiency exams in English, math, and science, earn credit in U.S. history, 
and complete a minimum number of courses and educational activities). 
Tbe ALP model consists of two major components^-adoption and Special 
Focus Programs. The five essential elements of an ALP adoption are: 
project administration end design, curriculum development, counseling 
and student evaluation, community resource development, and governance 
and decision making. The Special Focus Programs designed to supplement 
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existing curricula are: Family Life Peer Counseling Service, College 
Local Educational Agency Relationship (CLEAR) Program, ALP Child Care 
Center, Competency-Based Education and Basic Skills, and Transitional 
Program for Special Needs Students. 

♦Contact project about available training and other services. 

CONTACT: Paul R* Gounaris, Dissemination Services 
* Alternate Learning^ Project 
Providence School Department 
321 Eddy St., Providence, RI 02903 
(401) 456-9195 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-86 

Approved: 6/6/74 Compiled Summer 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

PROJECT: FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT 

A successful secondary program for training teachers to deal 
with disaffected youth* 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for disaffected secondary students of 
all ability levels, and all secondary educators, school board members, 
and community members who have an interest in developing local programs 
to meet the needs of the disaffected students in their settings. 

DESCRIPTION: Focus provides an alternative education plan for students 
who have been identified as disaffected, showing a lack of motivation, 
lack of confidence, and low self-esteem. The program effects respon- 
sible institutional change and positive student attitude and perfor- 
mance by helping students learn responsibility to self, school, and 
society. Through a group counseling experience, the peer group is guided 
to deal with the problems causing disaffection. 

Focus is a "school within a school" for secondary students who are not 
achieving or functioning in a way beneficial to themselves and/or those 
around them. The Focus program seeks to reduce student disaffection 
with school and learning to improve each student's grasp of basic skills, 
to build a classroom culture that demonstrates the caring principle, to 
enhance each student's ability to relate effectively with peers and 
adults, and to give each student a reason to be optimistic about the 
future. 

Focus is a highly structured program offering courses in English, social 
studies, math, and work experience. Instruction in Focus classes is 
based on ability and need. Curriculum materials are modified to meet 
the student's level of skill-development and are presented in relation to 
survival beyond graduation. Students are actively involved in the se- 
lection, modification, and evaluation of these materials. Focus students 
take such classes as science, physical education, health, and elective^ 
in the regular school program. 

All Focus students are involved in a group counseling experience called 
Family. EachvFamily consists of eight to ten students and one teacher 




who meet together one hour daily throughout the year. Family attempts 
to help the student develop feelings of caring, self-worth, and co.ncern 
for others. It includes examination of one's own behavior in relation 
to the reactions of others within an atmosphere of positive support 
from the group. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 

CONTACT: Sue SchiHinger, Fo£us Dissemination Project 
Educational Growth Exchange 
121 E. Second Street,. Hastings, MN 55033 
(612) 437-3976 

Developmental Funding: HEW Youth Development Act JDRP No. 74-74 
Approved: 5/29/74 Compiled Summer 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 



PROJECT: EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR SCHOOLAGE PARENTS (ESSP) 



A special education program p^oviding educational, nutritional, 
social, and health services to expectant school-age students. 



TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for any pregnant student in the public 



school s/stem. In practice, these students range in age from 11-19 
and^are primarily from grades 8-12. 

DESCRIPTION: With its program at the Family Learning Center (FLC), the 
New Brunswick Board of Education is addressing some well-known teenage 
pregnancy problems. These include poor academic motivation and achieve- 



ment and a significantly higher infant mortality rate and lowerybirth 
weight than are found in the babies of any "other age group. The FLC 
provides small classes with highly motivated teachers and emphasises 
satisfactory academic achievement, maternal and child health, and nutri- 
tion. While a pregnant student may remain in the regular school set- 
ting, she is encouraged to transfer to the FLC, continuing her regular 
subjects there. ^ In addition, she takes Family Life Education, which • • 
includes nutrition, planning and preparation of lunch, sewing and consumer 
education, and health. Areas covered in the health course include pre- 
and postnatal care of herself and her baby, the study of human repro- 
duction, the labor and birth process, and birth control options. She 
is assisted in reaching appropriate social agencies, and informal rap 
sessions with the head teacher^and the guidance counselor are encouraged. 
When the student enters the program, the nurse contacts her obstetrician, 
checks to see that her records are complete, follows her progress, and 
sees that regular appointments are kept. There are periodic tours of 
local hospital maternity facilities. A head teacher coordinates the 
program under the direction of the Director of Pupil Personnel. Two 
full-time and four part-time teachers plus a part-time nurse and a part- 
time guidance counselor complete the FLC staff. After delivery and a 
two-week maternity leave, a student may continue her classes at the 
FLC for six weeks. This period of adjustment facilitates her intro- 
duction to the double role of mother/student and encourages her to com- 
plete her education. 
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♦Contact project about available training and other services. 

CONTACT: Dana Klein, Dissemination Specialist 
family Learning Center 
225 Comstock St., New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
(201 ) 745-5168 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-56 
Approved: 5/14-15/74 Compiled Summer 1981 
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• SECTION 35 Life/Career Planning in 

1. BASIC LIFE SKILLS 



INTRODUCTION 

A topic receiving the increased concern and attention of educators, 
and counselors in particular, is the need to provide students with basic 
skills to meet the ordinary demands of life. Whether a student chooses 
a career that requires long years of preparation and education, or one 
which allows him to begin immediately with little or no education and 
training, he or she will of necessity be called upon to act for himself/ 
herself in a variety of life situations not covered in current school 
curricula. Such situations are ordinary and hence taken for granted ^ 
until the first job application, insurance form or income-tax form arrives. 
Filling out forms, getting along with the boss, buying a car, deciding on 
insurance coverage are thn common threads of life. Students, gifted, 
average, or learning disabled, too often emerge from even the most "compre- 
hensive" programs unable to tackle these basic tasks. 

The follpwing resources are indicative of the increased efforts of 
educators to address this issue. * 



Guidance Services \ 

\ 
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TITLE: DECISIONS FOR LIVING: A GUIDE FOR PERSONAL PLANNING 

AUTHOR: ANDERSON, W. R. , ED. 

PUB. DATE: 1974 

LENGTH: 116 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 106 618 



Developed to help high school students prepare for the transition 
from school to earning a living, this manual is designed for use at each 
secondary grade level and for continuing use after the student leaves 
school. The emphasis is on the three R*s— relevance (information related 
to the adult or work world), Reference (basic information needed in rou- 
tine daily living), and jrecord keeping (forms for a variety of types of 
information about oneself, family and work experience). 

*The format of the manual consists of brief, introductory discussions 
and sample forms for each of the -fol lowing topics: 
^ (1) Personal Information 

- recording information 

- graduation requirements plan and course selection guide 

- test record 

- personal data file 

(2) Individual Values 

(3) Finding a Job 

(4) Letter of Application 

- writing the letter 

- body of letter 

- the envelope 

(5) The Application Form 

(6) Preparing a Resume 

(7) The Job Interview 

(8) Handling the Job 

(9) Career Planning Information for Juniors and Seniors 

(10) Insurance, Taxes, and Financial 

(11) Local Government 

- where to look in the courthouse 

- legal and consumer terms 

Two sections. Job Interyiews and Handling the Job, are reproduced on 
the following pages along with selected forms from each of those sections. 
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JOB INTERVIEWS ' ^. 

People are hired because employers need certain services performed;' 
not because people need jobs. So you must think in terms of your value 
to a prospectfve employer. 

An interview helps both the employer and the employee get a close 
look at and gain an understanding of each other, and find out if it's to 
their mutual advantage to work together. The employer wants to find out 
what your personality is like, how you look and feel, what you say, and 
what you do. - t 

Your personality is the sum total of what you are; no two people 
have the same personality pattern. Personal appearance is an important 
part of your personality, and is subject to your control. A clueto^'ap- 
propriate dress during an interview is what you would wear on the job you 
are seeking; but cleanliness and neatness Is a must in any case. It's 
important that your clothing fit your body, your total personality; and 
the kind of work you're applying for. 

What you say, how you act, and your expression quite accurately 
reflect the way you feel. Be a good listener, interested and enthusias- 
tic. Control the tone of your voice, speak clearly, andnise correct 
grammar. Be sure that what you. say and the questions you ask are impor- 
tant and related to the interview. How you act is also an excellent per- 
sonality indicator. So be yourself, relax, and cultivate a friendly man- 
ner to help you meet people easily without being nervous. 

Arranging a Job Interview 

Common ways to arrange a job interview are the letter of application, 
personal, contact, and telephoning. 

* The letter of application should be well organized, interesting, and 
neat. Sentences should be short and to the point. Your letter can 
help project you as a positive self-confident person. Review the in- 
formation on letter writing covered earlier in this book. 

* Personal contact is art^ excellent way to arrange for a job interview. 
^It is effective, since'meeting the employer or his secretary in person 

ahead of the interview provides an opportunity *to make that important 
first impression and possibly to ge.t some, prel iminary items taken care 

^ o 
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of.. An employer likes to have a completed application irv hand during 
the interview, and this personal caU is an excellent way to pick up 
*an application blank and printed Information about the company. Calling 
in person is also a quicker and surer way to get a job,- since 
it is . more difficult for an employer to turn away a personal caller 
than to say "no" by letter or by telephone • 

* The telephone can be an effective way to get an interview, however, - 
when personal calls are not practical. The caller must know what he 
wants to say, and must speak, clearly and with confidence. Courtesy 
and a businesslika manner are important. 

* Always say that you prefer a personal interview if the person you are 
calling attempts to conduct an interview over the 'tel ephonei 

* Be sure you know the interviewer's nam'e and how to pronounce it, and 
his title. Also be certain of the time and place of the interview. 
Make notes to prevent forgetting information and' having to call back. 

* Dnce the interview appointment is made, thank the person and close 
the conversation. 

Preparing for a Job Interview ^ 

The applicant who is prepared for an interview is the one most likely 
to be hired. The following points may help you hold a successful job 
interview: 

* learn all you can about the company— its products or services, kinds 
of jobs available, hiring policies and* practices. Have an idea of the 
salary scale for the job you are seeking. Keep tKe interviewer's name 
in mind. 

•* Have with you the information a prospective employer will expect you ^ 
to have. This includes a personal data sheet, work and school records, 
references who know your work and character, your social security card, 
diplomas or other evidence of education and training, and other infor- , 
m'ation that might be important to the employer. 

* Be ready to state what you have to offer an employer. Outline the 
training you have had, the kind of job you want, what you/can do, and 
what you have done. 
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* Have clearly in mind the reasons why you want to work for ^the company 
interviewing you. Try to match your skills and interests with the 
needs of the company. Keep in mind the opportunities you *see for your- 
self. 

* Be appropriately dressed and groomed, well re'sted, and display a healthy 
attitude. Arrive 4 few minutes early, carry a pen, and go alone. 
Having a friend or relative along shows a lack of ^confidence, and 
might keetp you from getting that job. Be yourself and be confident. 

* .Be courteous* and sincere ^rom the moment you arrive for Ihe interview. 

The receptionist or secretary is often asked her opinion of an appli- 
cant. . ^ ^ ' . 

* Creating* a g'bod impression lies in being friendly without being, talka- 
tive; being patient if you have to wait. Give the receptionist your 
name and the name of the person you are to see, explaining'that you 
have, an interview appointment. Dont* be fidgety or chew gum. Look 
and act your best. 

During the Interview 

Introduce yourself to the interviewer if the secretary doesn't, and 
remind him why you are therq and tell him the specific job or kind^of 
work you are. seeking. Give brief answers to questions, and don't stray 
from the subject. You will usQaTly have an 'opportunity to ask questions 
near the end of the interview. Questions you, might ask could concern 
what the job involves, advancement opportunities, salary, working hours, 
vacation and sick leave, insurance and .other fringe benefits. Don't 
linger when the Interview ?nds; thanlT'ttre individual and leave. 

What to Do \ 

Here*are some hints dn what you'shouldr do and how yo\i should act ^ 
during a job interview. n .^^^ 

Be yourself—be natural, as poised as vporj^siblV Sell your qualifi- 
cations, not your need for the jo*b. Look aiRd ba pljeasant, and speak 
tlearly.' Look at the Interviewer and answer e^K^estions--even if they 
seem too personal. Let the interviewer lead the discussion and control 
the interview. 
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Health, grooming, dress, and enthusiasm combine in your personal 
appearance. Personality and character are reflected in maturity, friend- 
liness, sincerity, poise, self-confidence, and in several other traits. 

Personal interests and activities involve your hobbies, cultural and 
recreational interests, participation in community affairs, and awareness 
of current news events. 

Keys to self-expression are the ability to think and speak clearly, 
preparation, response to questions, and the questions you ask. 

When the Interview is Over 

Several things need to be done after an interview. If an individual 
told you about the job opening, you should tell him about the outcome of 
the interview. The prospective employer should be sent a brief letter 
thanking him for the interview. Again, express your interest in the job, 
if you are still interested. If hired, say that you are looking forward 
to starting work for that firm at the designated tim^. 

References also deserve a written or personal thank you for their 
services. If an employer follows up the interview with a letter offer- 
ing employment, respond at once with your answer of acceptance or rejec- 
tion. Give your reasons why you are or are not accepting the job. 

When other employment is accepted, notify the other firm you applied 
with as well as the person who referred you. 

If you don't get the job you applied for, and this may be the case, 
evaluate the interview and try to see what changes or Improvements you 
need to make for future job Interviews. It takes determination to find 
the kind of job you want. 

An Interview follow-up letter should be brief and simple. It could 
be written In this format: 
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Be realistic concerning salary. Don't give the impression that salary 
is your only interest; save this topic until last. But if the end of the 
interview is near and salary has not been discussed, ask what the salary 
range is and then pinpoint what your salary would be if hired. 

Sell yourself to the interviewer by focusing attention on your strong 
points, but don't hide your limitations. Tell what you are doing to im- 
prove yourself. Stress your interest in your work. 

Thank the interviewer as you leave, and write down the time and place 
of future contacts concerning the job you're applying for* Be sure you 
understand if you are to be employed or given further consideration. 

Questions You Might Be Asked 

A professional interviewer is likely to ask many more questions than 
will the proprietor of a small business. Every interview situation is 
different. Some will be long, others short. Some interviewers will want 
to learn as much as possible about the applicant, others may seek minimal 
information. 

Here are some examples of questions an interviewer might ask: 

* What would you like to be doing five years from now? 

* How much money do you want to be making when you'ro 35? 

* What has your job experience taught you? 

* Tell me about yourself. 

* What hobbies do you have? 

* Would you rather work alone or with others? 

* What kind of boss would you like to have? 

* What did you like about your last job, and why did you leave? 

* Which courses did you like best and least in school? 

* What kind of job do you want? 

* What are your qualifications for this kind of work? 

* Why would you like to work for this company? 

* What are your thoughts on salaryt 

What an Employer Looks For 

An employer is interested in you as a person— your appearanc^', your 
personality and character, your interests and activities, and how you 
express yourself. 
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Your Address 
City, State 
Date 



Interviewer*s Name 
Company Name 
Street Address 
City, State, Zip 

Dear Mrs. Parks: 

Thank you for the time and consideration given me during the job interview 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The secretarial position we discussed interests me very much, and I feel 
that I can be of service to your company. 

I hope that you will consider my qualifications. 

Sincerely yours, 

(your signature) 

(If letter Is typed, type 
your name here) 



' handling the job 

What to Expect on the Job 

It is normal to have some fear, apprehension or "nervousness" about 
beginning new employment. But there is usually little reason for such 
feeling, as most employers are careful to introduce new help to their 
duties and to their fellow workers. 

As a new employee, you can expect the following from your employer: 

* An explanation of all rules and regulations affecting you. 

* Introduction to other employees. 

* Information about the amount and kind of work you are expected to do, 
and how it is to be done. 

* Information about hours, pay, vacations, fringe benefits, etc. 

* Loyalty to employers, which may include penalties or discipline for 
being late, disregarding safety rules, and for disobeying orders. 
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* Treatment e^s an individual, with criticism given privately in a cour- 
teous, helpful manner. 

Since some employers are more thoughtful and consider/ite than others, 
there is bound to be variation in the way employees are handled. Regard- 
less of the circumstances, build a good work record and earn a good recom- 
mendation for a better job. And it's always unwise to quit one job before 
a better one is in hand. 

What to Do on the Job 

* Always be ahead of time. 

' * Give value plus in exchange for your salary. 

* Do your best. 

* Stick to the job and keep busy. 

* Get enough rest to do your work well. 

* Learn the names of fellow workers and key people in the organization. 

* Be patient. 

* Learn your job before seeking advancement. 

* Listen to and follow instructions. 

* Observe how other employees do their jobs and ask them for suggestions 
and help when needed. 

* Learn the rules and regulations of the organization. 

* Have a plan of operation— be systematic. 
^ Be an attractive and agreeable person. 

* Keep clean, neat, and well groomed. 

* Control your emotions. 

* Don't neglect tact and courtesy. 

* Have a positive attitude at all times. 

Getting a Raise or Promotion 

It takes time, hard work, determination, and initiative to get a raise 
or promotion. The following steps can help you get a salary increase or 
a better job within an organization: 

* Have evidence of the quality and quantity of your work. 

* Show how you have benefited the organization, and how 
you have advanced in performing your duties. 
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* Explain why you like your job and why your performance ^ 
merits advancement consideration* 

* Your past performance must demonstrate your ability to 
get along well with others* 

* Be specific in what kind of promotion or salary increase 
you want. Your desires must be in line with your inter- 
ests, experience, and preparation. 

Most jobs have possibilities that may not be apparent to the employee. 
An employer often points out these possbilities when a raise or promotion 
is requested, rather than granting the request outright. The request may 
be met by a modification or with a proposal for a salary increase or 
promotion sometime in the future. It is usually best to accept such an 
offer. And the employee should also be prepared to hear "no" for an answer < 

How to Leave a Job 

Leaving a job is much more than just quitting. You will gain an 
employer's lasting respect by showing him the same consideration you would 
want if you were to be dismissed from a job. Your past employer's good 
will is necessary when it comes to getting a new job. His recommendation 
is important. And who knows, you might want to work for him again some- 
time! Future employers are always interested in your past employment, 
and the way you leave a job forms an important part of your work record. 
Here are some things that should be considered when leaving a job: 

* Tell your employer, either orally or in writing, when you plan to leave. 

* Most employers expect a notice of two weeks or more. One week is prob- 
bably minimum notice for leaving any job. The employer needs to find 
and sometimes train a person to fill your job when you leave. 

* Give your reason for leaving. Rather than giving a negative, fault- 
finding reason, it is usually better to express a positive reason. This 
could be your desire for more advancement opportunity, an opportunity 

to earn more money, or a decision to change occupations or get addi- 
tional education. 

* Tell your employer about the knowledge and experience you have gained 
working for him. 

* Express your appreciation for the opportunity to have worked for your 
employer— regardless of your ■•eason for leaving. ^ ' 
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* When resignation is made by letter, it should be typed on white paper 
and enclosed in an envelope with the employer's or supervisor's name 
on it* 

* The letter should be personally given to the employer, and the employee 
should remain while it is read. There will always be comments. 

* Here are some do's to remember when resigning from a job: 

- tell why you are leaving 

- do as good a job on your last days as on your first 

- express your appreciation 

- tell the things you liked about the job 

- see your employer on your final day of wo^^k 

* And here are some don'ts: 

- don't "tell anyone off" or express dissatisfaction 

- don't criticize your employer to anyone 

- don't slack off in your work after you resign 

Letter of Resignation 

To: Steven W. Smith 

From: Susan Johnson 

Date: September 3, 1973 

Subject: Resignation as Secretary 

This is to inform you of my resignation as receptionist and termination 
of employment with the Ralston Company effective Friday, September 13, 
1973. 

While I have enjoyed my duties and my association with Ralston, I have 
decided that I can best reach my personal goals by returning to the 
Universtiy this term to further my education. 

My experience with the Ralston Company will be valuable to me in any 
future work situation.^ I appreciate the opportunities for work and 
learning which my association with Ralston gave me. 

Sincerely yours, 

(your signature) 

(If letter typed, type 
your name here) 
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Determining Take-home Pay 

Take-home pay is the actual amount of your pay check after all deduc- 
tions have been made. The salary suffers several blows, including taxes, 
insurance, dues, and retirement. All of these withholdings subtracted 
from the gross salary results in the net, or take-home pay. 

Take-home pay can be determined by this chart: 

Gross Sal ary *^ * 
(use wage/hour times number of hours in average work week; 
weekly wage; bi-weekly wage; or monthly wage.) 

Federal Income Tax $ • ^ 

(rates available from employer) 

State Income Tax $ 

(rates available from employer) 

F.I.C.A. (Social Security) $ . 

(rates available from employer) 

Your share of group insurance $ . 

(rates available from employer)' 

Union or other dues $ • 

(rates available from employer) 

Company retirement $ • 

(rates available from employer) 

Other ^ • 

(depending on company) 



Total Withheld... 
Net Take-Home Pay 



$ 
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TITLE: THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT IN THE WORKING WORLD: 

A HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELORS 
AUTHOR: BORMAN, CHRISTOPHER; AND OTHERS 
PUB. DATE: 1981 
LENGTH: 116 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 205 808 



eCounselors or teachers will find this handbook useful for working 
with students who plan to enter the working world during or following 
high school; the information provided can be helpful to all students. 
Twelve chapters discuss the following topics: 

(1) Helping Students Explore Interests, Abilities, Values, 
Potentials, limitations 

standardized tests 

- informal assessments 

(2) Career Decision Making 

(3) Involving the Family in Career Decisions 

(4) Specific Hints 'on Getting Hired 

- locating job openings 

- filling out applications 

- writing a resume 

- do's and don't's during the job interview 

- assessing the employer and the job 

- affirmative action 

- what are employers looking for 

(5) What to Expect After Initial Employment 

(6) Exploring Sel f-Empl oyment 

(7) Vocational Education Programs in Secondary Schools 

(8) Post-Secondary Vocational -Technical Training Programs 

(9) Counseling the Handicapped 

(10) Sources of Information about Careers in Your Community, 
Not Requiring a Baccalaureate Degree 

(11) Planning a Career Guidance Program 

(12) Sources of Free and Inexpensive Career Information Materials 
One of the practical tools supplied in the Career Decision Making 

section is reproduced here. 
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The Study of an Occupation 



The Following Outline is to Serve as a Guioe to Research a Particular 
Occupation: 

^ I. Name of the occupation 

(If there is more than one name given, please list) 
II. Reasons for selecting this occupation to study 
III. History of the occupation 
IV. People in this occupation 

A. About how many people are employed in this occupation? 

B. What are the current trends relating to this occupation? 
Is this occupation a new area of work in our society? 

C. Where are job opportunities available? 
V. Duties performed in this occupation 

A. General duties 

B. Specific duties 

C. Hours of work ordinarily required 

D. Is there anything unusual about the number ot hours or the 
nature of the work schedule which might relate to this occu- 
pation? (Seasonal working conditions, days, nights, split 
shifts, etc.) 

VI. The nature of the job 

A. List some of the benefits that you might expect to gain from 
^this occupation other than salary. 

B. What hazards can you anticipate in this job? 

C. What organization can you expect to join? 

D. What demands would this job place- on the family? 
VII. Qualifications of employees in this field 

A. Age 

B. Health and physical condition 

C. Personality 

D. Experience 

E. Apti tudes 

F. Education (general level and type required) 

G. Other 
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VIII. How does a pers&n enter into this occupation? 
IX. Earnings 

A. Beginning Salary 

B. Average Salary 

C. Exceptional Salary ^ 

D. What expenses m'ight you meet in this occupation? 
X. Career Advancement^? 

A. What are the chances of advancement in this occupation? 

B. Do the advancements require additional training? Why? 

C. Would advancements require additional duties? Explain. 

D. Could advancement require moving to another location? 
. E. Is there a need for continuing education, to hold this 

position? 
XI- Educational Planning 

A. What would be the complete high school program that would be 
best in order to enter into this occupation? (Subjects that 
would benefit you the most in the future work.) 

B. , If you are required to attend a post-secondary vocational - 

technical school or community coll ege, 

1. What are the entrance requirements? 

2. What courses would you expect to take? 
3* What is the length of the training? 

4. What is the cost of the training? 

5, What schools of this type are available in this locality? 

C. Briefly discuss any armed forces training that may be offered 
in this area of training and work. 

D. Is a college or university education required? 
If so: • 

1. What are some of the specialized courses required for grad 
uation or certification? 

2. What is the approximate cost per year of this education? 
(Try to choose a college in which you might be interested, 
and use these facts . ) 

3. What are the scholarships, loans or grants that you could 
> use to help pay for the cost of education? 
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E. Other training 

1. Is an apprenticeship program available? 

2. Is there a company training program available? 

3. Is there on-the-job training? 
XII. Finding a job 

A. Identify public and private employment agencies that might be 
helpful in securing a job in this field. 

B. Newspaper ads: Do these job fields place ads in the newspaper 
for purposes of finding workers? (Watch the newspaper and 
clip out several of the ads). 

C. List four firms to which you might apply for a job in this 
field. 

0. When preparing a letter of application, you are usually re- 
quired to list at least th.ree people as references. Whom 
would you list? (These people should be persons that know 
your working ability, as well as your overall personality.) 
XIII. Related fields of work ^ 

Identify several other occupations that could effectively utilize 

the training and experience required in the occupation you are 

researching. ^ 
XIV. After studying this occupation in depth, state why you would or 

would not like to pursue it as a career. 
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TITLE: GUIDE FOR AN ASSESSMENT OF BASIC LIF^ SKILLS, 'AnD 

BASIC LIFE SKILLS: RESULTS MANUAL. ~ PACKAGE NOS. 12-17 
PUB. DATE: 1977; 1978 
LENGTH: 53 PAGES"; 362 PAGES 
ERIC NOS.: ED 139 819; 'ED 167 602 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) developed 
basic life skill items/to measure the achievement of 17-year-olds in the 
following skill areas:. (1) personal finance. and consumer protection; ^ 
(2) health maintenance; (3) interpersonal competence; (4) family respon-'- 
Sibil ity; and (5) career development. 'Items in these five areas are dis- 
tributed throughout the six packages (numbers 12-17). In addition, a 
limited numbeV of item? measure citizenshi p .skill s; selected items from 
each of the five skill areas also have been grouped separately to measure 
community resource skills. It. is possible to develop a booklet using only 
items from those areas. 

The basic life skill items were cc?nstructed to measure performance 
according to the objectives summarized here: 

* Personal finance arid consumer protection skills include the ability to 
responsibly allocate one*s personal resources, select products and 
services on the basis of available '3ata , establish and evaluate finan- 
cial ser/ices like savings accounts, charge accounts and loans, and 
protect one's products and services through insurance and other re- 
sources available to aid the consumer in the face of misleading or 
fraudulent claims or tactics, 

* The health maintenance items were divided into two broad categories. 
Most of the items measure knowledge about conditions and practice? 
necessary to maintain good health, and the remaining items deal with 
how, when and where to obtain medical services. A small set of items 
that measure knowledge of reproduction, hygiene and venereal disease 
were not included in this assessment but can be ordered from National 
Assessment. 

* The interpersonal skills items m'easure -knowledge of techniques useful 
in both one-to-one and group situations. Several of the items ask 
students to discriminate between helpful and harmful interpersonal 
behaviors. 
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* Family responsibility skills are a specialized s.et of interpersonal 
skills. The items in this group focus on specific problems in the 
family-- between parents, between parent and child, and between sib- 
1 ings. 

* The career development items measure whether the individual is capable 
of making responsible career decisions, whether one knows how to seek 

^ employment and whether he recognizes the rights and responsibilities 
I of employment. ^ 

* The citizenship items measure the ability of individuals to recognize 
their basic civil rights and responsibilities* 

* the community resource items measure the ability of individuals to use 

0 

community resources in dealing with issues in personal finance, health, 
family counseling, employment and civil rights. 

AltogetW, 168 items measure skills in these areas. Many of the 
items include several parts and thus measure several related skills. 

Basically, the assessment items may be used in any way desired. They 
can be part of a pool individual teachers may choose from; they can be 
used as instructional tools; they can be part of a classroom-, school- 
or district-wide assessment. Since the six booklets require a total of 
approximately four hours to administer, you will probably decide to use 
items from only one or two of the skill areas to construct your own assess- 
ment booklets. You may also decide to fill out a given area with additional 
items of your own. Each school or district is responsible for constructing 
and duplicating the booklets, administering the assessment, scoring /nd 
analyzing the results. 

The results manual presents the full results of the NAEP^survey of 
1,300 17-year-olds as well as the six test booklets and corresponding 
answer sheets, Tabjjes display the survey results nationally, by region, 
and by sex; results, for 17-year-olds in grade 11 are displayed separately.. 

The first irow contains the NAEP exercise number, the exercise part^ 
and the correctVresponse label (key). Row 2 contains the percentage 
of correct response^. Row 3 shows the standard error of the percentage. 
Adjustments have been made for lov/ response rates in the latter half of 
each of the sjx test pooklets. The six test booklets and corresponding 
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.answer sheets are also included. They can be used as discrete exercises 
for local assessment or as a controlled replication of the NAEP survey. 
If replication is the intent, reference to the Results Manual is essen- 
tial. ' • . • 

The outline of basic skill areas .assessed and a sample of selected 
items are reprocfuced'here. 

OUTLINE OF SKILIl AREAS COVERED IN 
BASIC LIFE SKILLS ASSESSMENT • 

1. Personal finance and C(insumer Protection Skills 

Allocating personal resources 

B. Selecting products and services 

C. Establishing and evaluating financial serv/ces 

D. Maintaining and protecting products arid services 

2. Heal th Maintenance Skill s 

A. ' Recognizing conditions and practices conducive to good health 

B. * Recognizing howi when and where to obtain' medical services 
•C 'Demonstrating knowledge of sexual functioning 

3. Interpersonal Skills' 

A. Demons trcit fag knowledge of skills useful in interpersonal 
relationships { 

B. , 'Distinguishing between helpful and harmful interpersonal 

behavior 

4. Citizenship Skills 

A'. Recognizing basic civic rights and responsibilities 

5. Family Responsibility Skills 

' A. Demonstrating knowledge and skills useful in family relationships 
B. Demonstrati-ng knowledge useful in parenthood ' 

6. Community Resource Skills 

A. Identifying community resources and services available to 
help meet community needs 

*7. Career Developmerit Skills 

A. ^Knowing individual characteristics 

B. Knowing career and occupational characteristics 

C. Implementing career -decisions 



D. Improving career opportunities 

£• Developing empl oyment- seeking skills 

F. Developing skills generally useful in careers 

G. Handling financial and legal aspects of employment 

H. Recognizing employee rights and responsibilities 

Suppose a person has just been arrested because the police have evi- 
dence that he has stolen some money. LcTok at the rights listed below. 
Decide which rights the accused person has now that he is under arrest, 

A. Does the accused person have the right to remain silent 
when police ask questions^about the crime? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I don't know, 

B. Does the accused person have the right to know what he is 
accused of? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I don't know. 

C. Does the accused person have the right to see a member of 
his family before he is jailed? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

.^i^'?!^ ^ don*t know. 

\D. Does the aTcusecTperson haxe^the right to have a lawyer 
represent him? 

(1) Yes \ 

(2) No 

(3) I don't know. 

E. Does the accused person have the right to go free if he 
returns the stolen money? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I don't know. 
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Paul is 17 and has had a few dates. He met a girl and they started 
seeing a lot of. each other. His parents have ^xpressed concern not only 
about the hour that he comes in but also about/ the number of nights he 
is away from the house on a date. They ask P^ul to talk with them about 
this problem. Which one of the following is the best response for Paul 



to make? 






(1) 


"You don't even know this person - it' 


s not your problem. 


(2) 


"Keep yqur nose out of my business." 




(3) 


"Well, you're my parents, and Til do 


what you decide." 


(4) 


"Let's work out a solution we all feel 


good about." 


(5) 


"Well, we'll probably argue and never 


agree. " 


(6) 


"Hey, I'm grown up. It's time I did my own thing." 


(7) 


I don't know. 





Virginia applied for a credit card at a department store. The store 
investigated Virginia's credit background and this is what they found. 
Virginia is 21 and divorced. She has many charge accounts. Several times 
she has missed one or two payments on' a charge account. 



A. Xan the department store legally 
refuse credit '^to her because she 
is only 21 years old? 

B. Can the department store legally 
refuse credit to her because she 
is divorced? 

C. Can the department store legally 
refuse credit to her because she 
has missed one of her payments? 

D. Can the department store legally 
refuse credit to her because she 
has too many charge accounts? 

Assume that you are shopping !'n a local supermarket for food for your 
family and want to save money on your purchases. For each part on this and 
the next page, choose the one food that would usually cost the LEAST for an 
equal serving. Assume that the foods are not on sale. 



Yes 



No 



I don't know 
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A. Which one would usually cost the least? 

(1) Nonfat dried milk 

(2) Skim milk 

(3) I don't know. 

B. Which one would usually cost the least? 

(1) Rib roast 

(2) Chuck roast 

(3) I don't know. 

C. i^hich one would usually cost the least? 

(1) Fresh carrots 

(2) Fresh tomatoes 

(3) I don't know. 

D. Which one would usually cost the least? 

(1) Block Cheddar cheese 

(2) Pre-sliced cheddar cheese 

(3) L don't know. 
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TITLE: OPTIONS: A CAREER DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM 

FOR RURAL HIGhl SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AUTHOR: DUANE, FAITH; AND OTHERS 
PUB. DATE: 1980 

ERIC NO.: ED 200 356 - ED 200 361 



OPTIONS: A Career Development Curriculum for Rural High School Stu- 
dents was developed at Dartmouth College from 1976 to 1978 under a grant 
from the Women's Educational Equity Act Program St^ff of the U.S. Office 
'xyf Education. The project staff worked with rural teachers, citizens, 
students, and school administrators in five regions of the United States 
to prepare thoroughly tested and successful course materials that deal 
with the particular needs of young people in rural areas. The curriculum 
frequently pinpoints the problems and interests of rural women, but it 
has been prepared to be useful and appropriate for both male and female 
students . 

There are four units in the OPTIONS course. Each unit of the cur- 
riculum contains information, skill work, and some form of confrontation 
with reality. Each has a different emphasis. Unit I, (151 pages) "Under- 
standing People in Our Area," introduces the central problem areas adults 
face, using the personal observations of students as a base, supplemented 
with data intended to enable students to generalize from their individual 
perceptions. By the end of that unit, the student should have a clear 
sense of the difficulties both men and womt in the area face and should 
be motivated to begin developing skills to help cope with them. 

Unit II, (94 pages) "Decision Making," has students work on the skills 
most needed to address the problems discussed in the first unit. It is 
an expandable unit that can be tailored around individual and class needs. 

Unit III, (357 pages) "Life Planning," asks the class to apply the 
skills developed in Unit II to the information collected in Unit I. This, 
is an experience-simulation unit, intended to teach students assessment 
skills that are used to project their future lives 'and then to simulate 
the'Ir responses to problems that might stand in the way of self-realization 
This is done primarily through a Learning Activity Package (LAP) on assess- 
ment skills and a simulation game called "The Game of Life: Choice and 
Chance." 
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Unit IV, (210 pages) "The Juggling Act: Lives and Careers," uses 
case studies tx) involve students in solving complex life problems. It uses 
the skills and^information developed in the course thus far and adds others 
such as: being interviewed, filling out job applications, writing a resume, 
deal-ing with sex discrimination, and dealing with family/work conflicts. 

The original curriculum, developed and field tested from 1976 to 1977, 
focused on the lives of people in rural New England. To broaden the appli- 
cation of the curriculum and to test its adaptability, four additional sites 
were selected during the summer of 1977 to develop and field-test region- 
ally adapted versions of the curriculum. The sites were chosen to represent 
\ery different rural areas of the country: Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, 
and Tennessee. In each state, a site coordinator was hired to oversee adap- 
tation by local teachers and testing procedures for that version pf the 
curriculum. Adaptation was completed during the fall of 1977 and the cur- 
riculums were field-tested during the winter and spring of 1978. 

The OPTIONS course is now available in five versions roughly desig- 
nated as appropriate for the Northeast, the Appalachian South, the Midwest, 
the Southwest, and the Northwest. The core OPTIONS curriculum is presented 
in the Midwest version. Adaptation packets for the other regional versions 
consist of pages with regional specific references that can be exchanged 
with pages in the core curriculum to adapt the course to your region. For 
further adaptation to the special circumstances of a particular state or 
locality, an Adaptation Manual has been included with the teacher materials. 
This manual outlines a step-by-step procedure for tailoring the curriculum 
to a particular area. The adaptation process does not require curriculum 
experts or complex equipment; it is intended for use by school personnel 
anywhere in the United States. 

The OPTIONS curriculum has been designed as a coherent career devel- 
opment/life planning course, 9 to 12 weeks in length. But all the units 
and many of the lessons can be used alone or in the context of other courses. 
The independence of component parts has been designed into the course; 
teachers should be encouraged to take advantage of that feature. 

Unit I, "Understanding People in Our Area," focuses on life in rural 
localities. Designed to last approximately 13 days, the unit uses student 
experience and supplementary data as a basis for discussion of the local 




area, its people and their roles, the advantages and disadvantages of being 
a local woman, sex stereotypes at home and on the job, and household re- 
sponsibilities. In addition to 10 detailed, color-coded lesson plans (com- 
plete with instructions, learning objectives, materials lists, and student 
activity sheets), the unit contains a Learning Activity Package on time 
management, a teacher's guide, an appendix with additional teaching tips 
and learning activities, an adaptation manual with informatibn about tail- 
oring the program to local needs, and an introduction to the program in 
general . 

Designed to last approximately seven days. Unit II, "Decision Making,"" 
focuses on teaching students decision making skills to enable them to exer- 
cise more control over their time and energies. The unit introduces the 
decision making process; provides practice in aprlying the process (es- 
pecially to personal decisions); and presents background information about 
taking risks, using decision strategies, making educated decisions, and 
acting on decisions. The unit is organized into five color-coded lessons, 
each containing complete instructions for classroom activities and home- 
work, learning objectives, detailed lesson plans, student activity sheets, 
and teaching tips. The unit also contains an appendix with additional 
teaching hints, information about group dynamics and discussions, and more 
student activities; and an adaptation manual with instructions for tailoring 
the unit to local needs. 

Designed to last approximately 12 days. Unit III, "Life Planning," 
focuses on skills application. Through experience simulation. Students^ 
apply skills learned in Unit II to the information from Unit I; they pro- 
ject their future lives and simulate their responses to pro,blems that might 
stand in the way of self-realization. The nnit concentrates on a simula- 
tion game, "The Game of Life: Choice and Chance," and a Learning Activity 
Package on assessment skills. The game is based on life stages and the role 
of choice and chance at each stage. The game packet, included with Unit 
III, contains monitor's instructions, a list of "identities," chance and 
consequence sheets for the various life stages, instructions for scoring 
life's "satisfaction points," and five game boards. Unit III also includes 
a teacher's guide, learning objectives, 10 complete lesson plans, an ap- 
pendix of additional teaching tips and studfent activities, and an adapta- 
tion manual designed to help school personnel tailor the program to a par- 
ticular area. o. r 
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The fourth and final unit, "The Juggling Act, uses imaginary case 
studies of rural women to involve students in solving complex life problems 
through simulation. Individual lessons in the 13-day unit focus on job 
search techniques (resumes, interviews, skills identification, small busi- 
ness establishment), job conflicts, sex discrimination,' wel fare, the pros 
and cons of marriage, job status^,, vocational training, family-career con- 
flicts, family goals, ^nd household budgets. Each lesson contains teaching 
instructions, a Mterial s. list, learning objectives, student activity 
sheets, optional activities, and teaching hints. The unit also contains 
an appendix of additional instructional information and student activities, 
and information regarding the adaptation of the unit to suit the local 
situation, * 
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TITLE: INVESTIGATION OF THE ADKINS LIFE SKILLS 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: EMPLOYABILITY SERIES 
AUTHOR: CLAWSON, THOMAS W. ; MORROW, SARA W. , 
PUB. DATE: 1978 
LENGTH: 41 PAGES 

AVAIL.: DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION, KNOTT BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FL 32301 



This report reviews the findings of a practical study of the Adkins 
Life Skills Development Program: Employability Series. Discussion in- 
cludes an introduction and overview of the program, feasibility of imple- 
mentation in a variety of settings, possible impact upon the economy of 
participants using such a program, a cost analysis of the program, and a 
subjective and objective evaluation of thg implementation of the program 
at the University of North Florida Cooperative Education and Placement 
Center. 

The Adkins Life Skills Program is based on a four-stage structured 
inquiry model. The four stages in order of sequence are: 

(1) Stimul us 

(2) Evocation 

(3) Objective Inquiry 

(4) Application 

The objectives of each stage as well as the roles of the LSE and 
learner vary. The time required for each unit also may vary but typical 
duration is 8 to 12 hours. 

The Stimulus Stage concentrates on videotaped presenting problems. 
The videotape serves as a stimulus to focus the attention of the group 
on a specific problem area in order, to produce a response. 

The Evocation Stage essentially involves the learners by evoking 
their response co the stimulus. One of the critical objectives of this 
stage is to "dignify the learner" by recording what the group already 
knows. Another focal point of this stage is to enhance group rapport 
and encourage working together as a group. As the learners* levels of 
curiosity and involvement in the group process increase, their responses 
are categorized and "need ta know" areas are defined. 
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The Objective Inquiry Stage may be thought of as the "discovery" 
stage. The objectives of this part of the model are to validate the know- 
ledge already acquired by the learners and to find and use new resources. 
Not only are current assumptions tested but new knowledge is gathered. 
During this stage students learn how to collect, use, and evaluate infor- 
mation. 

The learners "reality test" during the Appl ication Stage . The newly 
acquired knowledge and insight are put into practice. Skill acquisition 
is an essential step in this process. This last stage broadens the learn- 
ers' experiences and helps them gain confidence in their new knowledge and 
skills. < 

The Appendices contain a Life Skills Educator Training Program Per- 
formance Contract, a Student Opinion Form, as well as announcements about 
the program's availability. 



TITLE: WHERE DO I GO FROM HERE? A CAREER GUIDANCE WORKBOOK 

AND 

WHERE DO I GO FROM HERE? A CAREER GUIDANCE LEADER'S MANUAL 
AUTHOR: SOLDWEDEL, BETTE J. 
PUB. DATE: 1980 (REVISED, 1982) 
LENGTH: 36 PAGES; 57 PAGES 

AVAIL.: DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
KNOTTS BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FL 32301 



The Workbook and this Leader's Manual , both entitled WHERE DO I GO 
FROM HERE?, were developed to provide resources for youth and adults who 
want and need career guidance help but who no longer have school guidance 
services available to them. This population will present extraordinarily 
diverse characteristics in terms of age, socio-economic background, edu- 
cational achievement, previous work experience. Nonetheless, they will 
share a common concern: identifying a 'meaningful role for themselves in 
the world of work. WHERE DO I GO FROM HERE? addresses that concern by 
introducing four self-study units: Self-Awareness, Career Awareness, 
Economic Awareness, and Decision-Making. 

The Workbook is designed to be self-instructional and to permit the 
individual to work independently. The Leader's Manual is intended to 
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serve as a guide for those who may wish to provide one-to-one tutorial 
assistance to others or who may wish to conduct group Icareer guidance 
units for out-of-school youth and adults.* A standard format was adopted 
for presentation of the self-study units. Each unit begins with state- 
ments of PURPOSES . These are expressed in two sentences^which describe 
the ultimate intent of th.e unit. A one-page DISCUSSION follows. This 
section is designed tq promote reader ^interest in th^e topic and to further 
clarify the particular concept under study: Self-Awareness, Career Aware- 
ness, Economic Awareness, Decision-Making. WORKSHEETS to be' completed by 
the reader are included in each unit. These require each individual to 
sharpen perceptions of self i,n relation to career considerations and ob- 
jectives. A list of RESOURCES directs the reader to supplementary mater- 
ials for additional clarification of concerns. The materials listed in 
RESOURCES have been field-tested with out-of-school youth and adults and 
have been, .identified as effective in a program of self-study. Lastly, a 
SELF-ASSESSMENT SUMMARY 'page asks the reader to list discoveries made as a 
result of unit activities. The intention is to help the individual reflect 
on new information and new knowledge which was acquired as a result of 
sel f-exploration. 

The Leader* s Manua l was developed to provide helpful suggestions 
for those who use the workbook WHERE DO I GO FROM HERE? in contacts with 
youth and adults. The five self-study units which provide the s^ucture 
for the workbook also appear as individual units in the Leader 's Manual : 
Self-Awareness, Career Awareness, Economic Awareness, Decision-Making, Re- 
entry Women. A standard format was adopted for each unit. First, the 
leader is asked to focus attention on the intent of the unit. To the right 
of this step, the PURPOSES , as they appear in the student workbook, are 
reproduced. The Leader's Manual also includes a description of the re- 
sources suggested in the student workbook. The resources vary in sophisti- 
cation, in level of difficulty, and in readability. Each leader should be 
thoroughly familiar with each resource and be able to recommend materials 
as appropriate for individual students. LEADER INSTRUCTIONS are given for 
each resource. These are based on recommendations generated as a result of 
the field-test of .resources . In addition, the Leader's Manual contains a 
li^st of books, instructional units, and assessment instruments to help the 
leader increase his/her skills in work-with out-of-school youth and adults. 
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TITLE: THE "EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS SERIES 

PUB. DATE: 1979 - . 

AVAIL.: DIVIS'^ION'OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, , KNOTT BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FL 32301 

What Are Employabil ity Skills ? 

y 

Employabil ity" ski lis are-^the nontechnical, crossrvocatianal skills 
relate'd to getting and keeping a job. These skills include such abili- 
ties as choosing an occupation, filling out an application form, manag- 
^ing personal finances, getting along with people on the job, practicing 
gpod work habits, and resigning properly from a job. . 

What Is the Employabil ity Skills Series ? 

The Employabil ity Skills Series is a set of instructional materials 
designed to teach secondary students and adults the skills involved in 
getting and keeping a job. The purpose of the series is to provide edu 
cators with ready-to-use student materials that are competency-based and 
validated for effectiveness' and acceptability in actual classrooms. Ori- 
ented to young fifth-grade reading level, the materials have a flexible 
format that can be used in a* variety of instructional settings. 

The materials were developed systematically. First, objectives de- 
scribing competencies were selected and adapted from a catalog of objectives 
validated by Florida educators. Next, objectives were defined for eaifh 
unit of instructidn. Instruction, activities, and tests i^ere then designed 
and written for each objective. The objectives thus became the structural 
elements of the units, with the instruction organized around them. Since 
instruction and standards of performance are*given for each objective, 
the units lend themselves to competency-based instruction. Each objective 
or unit in the series can be used alone or in conjunction with the other 
object! ves or units . ' 

The materials have been thoroughly field-tested and revised until 
students tested achieved the competencies described in the objectives. 
Comments and questionnaire responses from Florida educators and students 
were used in revisions to ensure that the format and reading level are 
'appropriate for actual classroom use. 
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Components in the series are: 

Six student booklets (with instructor's guides) 

1. Choosing an Occupation--How to obtain personal and occuRational infor- 
mation necessary for making career choices.' 

2. Your Job Search--How to prepare for the job hunt, get leads, make con- 
tact with the employer. 

3. Applying' for a Job--How to write resumes, fill out application forms, 
take pre-employment tests, interview for jobs, 

4. Good Work!— How to develop gogd work;habits like performing tasks 
responsibly, observing safety rules, following instructions. 

5. Personal Finances--How to save, shop, bank, budget, fill out tax forms, 
check payroll deductions,' balance a checkbook, t 

6. Job Changes— How to handle promotions, resignations, job losses, 
career changes. 

A filmstrip (with cassette and instructor's guide) 
Your Job: Will You Keep It?— How to keep a job by practicing good 
work habits and getting along with others. ^ 

A game (with instructor's guide) 

Job Scene--How to make on-the-job decisions related to good work habits 
and interpersonal relations. 

A resource guide 

A Guide to Employability Skills Material s— Annotates available re- 
sources that represent a wide range of media; lists the names and 
addresses of publishers and other helpful sources; lists materials 
developed in Florida. 



Who Teaches Employability Skills ? 

At some time in their lives almost all students will need the skills >, 
related to getting and keeping a job. These employability skills are 
taught by occupational specialists and guidance counselors through work»-v 
shops and minicourses, and by vocational instructors and academic teachers 
who relate the skills to certain aspects of their courses. Here are some 



suggested topics within the area of employability skills that can hennte- 

grated into your classroom activities and curricului^: - ^ 
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1. Guidance counselors 

aptitude and interest inventories, occupational iq^for- 
mation, decision-making skills,, career development and 
advisement, interpersonal relations / 

2. Language, arts instructors and business instructors 

filling out application forms, work-related vocabulary 



geting, tax computation, Ast of credit, interest calcu- 
lations, banking 

4. > Physical education instructors and home economics instructors 
^ health habits, appearance, nutrition, safety 

5. Vocational educators, cooperative program , coordinators , career 
education specialists^ occupational specialists, placement per- 
sonnel — 

* all employabil ity skills, including following instruc- 

tions, observing safety rules, and using time and ma- 
terials well 
Validation of the Series 

The Employability Skills Series is based oh objectives and test items 
in the Florida Catalog of Occupational Education Objectives : Employability 
Ski lis . The objectives were validated for relevance and comprehensi verfess 
by a statewide network of persons representing busines^, education, and 
government. Test items in the catalog were evaluated in classrooms in 
rural, urban, and transitional counties in Florida. 

Based on these validated objectives, the Imployability Skills Series 
of competency-based instructional materials was developed using systematic 
instructional design techniques. All Employability Skills materials went 
through several cycles of testing and revision. Revisions were made in 
response to pretest-posttest results and questionnaires obtained from 




Mathematics instructors 
basic operations, work-related computational skills, bud- 
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Florida educators and student-s. This. ensures that the materials are ef- 
^fective, acceptabl e, 'and at an appropriate reading level. For example, 
the unit. Good Work ! was tested in rural and urban schools with voca- 
tional and academic students from ninth gracje through adult. Field trials 
indicated that, for most objectives, 80 to 100 percent of the students 
who completed instruction on^an objective v/ere able to pass a test on that 
objective. In addition, student and instructor attitudes toward the 
materials were favorcible. - 

In addi'lion, the six student booklets and instructor's guide are 
available in Spanish, 
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TITiB: BASIC LIFE SKILLS FOR COOPERATIVE PART-TIME 
TRAINING, COORDINATOR'S GUIDE 

PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR COOPERATIVE PART-TIME 
TRAINING, COORDINATOR'S GUIDE 

JOB-RELATED INSTRUCTION FOR^.COOPERATIVE PART- 
TIME TRAINING. tOORDINATOR^S GUIDE. 

AUTHOR: HOHHERTY, DURWIN 

J>UB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 490 PAGES; 249 PAGES; 468 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 216 1 76 - ED 216 178 



There are certain basic knowledge and skills that a person entering 
the world of work must possess in order to succeed and achieve personal 
goals. . This publication attempts to identify those elements and to provide 
a practical and logical mea^.s of presenting the materials which will help 
students relate the importance, of each element to a future job and to 
everyday life. 

. The program, entitled Related Instruction for Cooperative Part-Time 
Training, includes 25 units divided into three sections: basic skills, 
personal development, and job-related instruction. Each instructional unit 
designed to cover more than one lesson or period includes these basic 
components: 



(1) objectives 



(2) notes to the 
coordinator 

(3) information sheets 



(4) assignment sheets 

(5) transparency masters 

(6) tests 



(7) answers to assigtrment 
sheets and tests 



instruction is based on performance objec- 
tives stated in two forms: unit objectives 
and student performance objectives. 

outlines steps to follow to accomplish 
specific objectives 

provide qontent for' meeting cognitive 
objectives 



present i nformation -in a special way 

written tests provided to measure 
student understanding of content 
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Untts for Basic Skills 



1. 


Survival. Ski lis 


2. 


Income Tax 


3. 


You and the Law 


4 


rnitmi iniratinn*; 


5. 


Banking 


6. 


Consumerism 


7. 


Credit 


8. 


Budgeting 


9. 


Insurance 


10. 


Metric System 



Units for Personal Development 

1. Leadership Development 

2. Personal Appearance 

3. Understanding Yourself 

4 . As s umi-ng- Res pon s 1 b"i Ti ty 

5. Human Relations 

6. Decision-Making 

Units for Job-Related Information 

1 . Orientation 

2. Job Application and Interview 

3. Safety 

4. Empl oyer-Employee .Relat ions 

5. Getting Along With Co-Workers 

6. Salaries: Where Do They Go? 

7. Changing Jobs and Resignations 

8. Labor Unions 

9. Free Enterprise 
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II. CAREER PLANNING 



INTRODUCTION 

Career planning is part of the systematic assistance given to stu- 
dents to help them develop goals and choices related to their educational 
and vocational futures. For students, career planning means thinking 
through short-term and long-term goals and recognizing that the attain- 
ment of short-term goals often contributes to the achievement of long- 
term goals. 

Services in the area of career planning are predicated on the notion 
that all individuals naed assistance in clarifying and establishing long- 
term goals and in deciding which short-term goals best service long-term 
objectives. Planning decreases the possibility of error in choosing among 
many career paths and alternatives. By clarifying their objectives , stu- 
_dents e^jamine their abil ities, interests, resources, and motivations. The 
process of career planning cannot be done for the student. The process 
must include self-examination in order to determine answers to the ques- 
tions of "What do I want to do?" and "What can I do?" The end product 
of planning is choice or decision about educational and/or occupational 
goals. 

The following materials highlight activities that may be used to 
facilitate the career{ plann^'ng process as well as vocational/career coun- 
seling competencies that are useful to counselors responsible for helping 
students with career planning. 
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TITLE: CENTRAL KANSAS CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: 

A COLLECTION OF UNITS IN CAREER DECISION 
MAKING. TEN SEQUENTIAL INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 
to ASSIST SECONDARY STUDENTS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF OCCUPATIONAL DECISION MAKING SKILLS. 

PUB. DATE: 1978 

LENGTH: 66 PAGES 

ERIC NO.: ED 185 391 



In response to an expressed need for a mini-course to assist secondary 
students in Improving their occupational decision making skills, a set of 
career units was developed during the 1977-1978 school year. 

The program is designed to help provide students with a plan for ob- 
taining and identifying useful information for judging and making a flex- 
ible and tentative career choice. The first few units focus on values 
to help students pinpoint what is important to them. Information is then 
identified to aid students in exploring their preferred occupations and to 
discover the necessary education^ job requirements, and rewards (satisfac- 
tion) they can expect. In order to link values and information, students 
learn a process for ranking occupational alternatives and predicting pos- 
sible consequences and outcomes. The units center around activity and 
student involvement to insure that students assimilate basic concepts in- 
troduced in the program. ^ ' 
^ The ten sequential instructional modules are designed for grades- 
nine and ten but may be adapted for grades eight, .eleven and twelve. Top- 
ics covered in the mini-courses include: (1) values clarification (indi^id 
ual values, value hierarchies); (2) job rewards for different jobs; (3) 
choosing between competing alternatives; (4) individual abilities and in- 
terests; (5) decision making (phases and errors in the process); and (6) 
career decision making. 

Each unit presents developmental and performance objectives, a cap- 
sule description of the unit, a needed materials list, suggested activi- 
ties, an^ the handouts necessary f^or completing the mini-course.c 

The introduction for students and Unit One, Values Clarification, 

< 

are reproduced on the following pages. 
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CAREER DECISION-MAKING 



INTRODUCTION FOR STUDENTS 

Sometimes you may wonder what you will be doing after you finish 
high school. Today you are living in a. complex world. A great variety 
of occupations exist which adds to the difficulty of career choice. Mak- 
ing career choices is ONE of the most if not THE most important act in 
your life. 

Purpose , of Mini Course : 

To assist you in improving your occupational decision making skills. 

What is Career Decision Making ? 

A process, a plan, -a strategy for obtaining and identifying useful 
information for judging and selecting from two or more possible career 
choices. 

What areas will be covered in the Mini-Course ? 

Your options, your values, and information you know (or need to know) 
about occupations^. It is designed to help provide you with a plan for 
making a flexible and tentative career choice. 

1) We will begin by talking about values , in order to dis- 
cover what is important to you. 

2) Occupational Information will be the next area covered, 
in order to aid you in exploring your preferred occupa- 
tions and to discover the necessary education, job re- 
quirements, and the rewards (satisfactions^ you can expect. 

3) ■ Career Decision Making will link values and information. 

You will learn a process for ranking occupational alterna- 
tives and predicting possible consequences and outcomes. 

At various decision points you may be dissatisfied or the information 
you have about yourself and the occupation may disagree. You may recycle 
and explore another occupation or you may wish to look at yourself and your 
values again. 

DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVE: 

To hel pleach student learn they have certain values important to 




them which will influence their choicG: of an , occupation. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 

The student will be able to identify and clarify things that are im 
portant to them (their values), and thereby know themselves better. 

Capsule Descriptron ; 

Values Clarification exercises leading to student listing of impor- 
tant experiences and clarifying why the experience was important to them 
Materials Needed: 

paper, pencils, scotch tape or pins, handouts "H/ghlights of Me" and 
"Why I Value Success" ready for distribution 

Outline the Valuing Process on the black board or on newsprint 

Valuing Process 

1. Thinking 

2. Feeling - especially prizing and choosing 

3. Communicating - listenin"g, hearing, opportunity to tell 
your point of view and hear other points of view 

4. Choosing 

5. Acting ^ 

ACTIVITIES : 

Step #1 Ask students to: 

(a) Take out sheet of paper and write down seven (7) words 
or s-hort phrases describing who you are. 

(b) Pin or tape the sheets of paper on chest, and silently 
move around. Look to see what others wrote about them- 
selves. Try to match faces with descriptions. 

(c) " ^Sit down alone. Reduce your list to the two (2) items 

which best describe you by crossing out five (5) items. 

(d) Tape your list back un,:'aind again silently move around. 
— - - — See-how--t he^descrJ pt-i ons-^ ha-v^ c ha nged . 

Divide total student number by 3. Have students count off and form 
tr:iads. 

(e) Discuss in groups of 3-4 your own description of who yo.u 
are. What were the original seven descriptions? How 
did you decide which five to cross out? 

' . 3^-1 .... 



step §2 Ask students to remain in triads. One person at a time 
becomes the FOCUS PERSON. Talk about one point for about 2 minutes while 
the other two listen. A person- may ask questions if he focus^^s on the 
person talking. 

Choose one of the following and discuss for 1-2 minutes: 

1. Someone who influenced your decision to take certain , 
courses or is influencing your job or college choice. 

2. Talk about someone you admire vocationally. 

3. Reflect aloud your parents' vocational choices. 
Were they satisfied? How do they feel about their 
work? 

Five Things You Do Well . In the same group using the same procedures, 
try to talk about what is good about yourself, 'lell the other two persons 
FIVE things you do well without qualifying the statement. The-other two 
persons are LISTENERS and believe -you sincerely . 

(Note: The person is trying to validate what is good about himself/ 
herself. This procedure helps a person to feel better about themselves, 
and to clarify and pubUcly affirm what she/he does well.) 

Step #3 Distribute "Highlights" and "Why I Value Success" sheets to 
class. They are asked to think about and Tist experiences in^the past 
that were important to them, and why. Save time for discussion. You may 
want to collect for inclusion in a notebook. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Think about experiences in your past that were important to you. List 
them below. With the help of the "Why I Value Success" sheet, indicate why 
the experience was important to you. 

WHY THE EXPERIENCE 
IMPORTANT EXPERIENCES WAS IMPORTANT 

SCHOOL 
1. 
2. 
3. 

HOME 
1. 

335, 
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2. 
3. 

FREE TIME 

1. 

2. 

3. 

LIST SPECIAL MOMENTS IN YOUR LIFE 



POSITIVE PERSONAL ADJECTIVES THAT DESCRIBE ME 

1. 

2. 

3. 

When .complete, share and discuss within the group. 
, . - WHY I VALUE SUCCESS* 



1. 


I used my skills and know-how. 


2, 


Uwas free to do it my own way. 


3. 


I got someone to do what I wanted. 


4. 


I helped someone to do something important to them. 


5. 


I met a#challenge or had an adventure. 


6. 


I learned something new. » 


7. 


I felt what i did was important. 


8. 


. I gained respect or recognition. 


9. 


I felt secure. 


10. 


I received money or a reward. 


11. 


I tried something new or different. 

♦ 


12. 


I felt safe doing it. 



*Note: This will aid you in identifying why experiences are important 
to you. Feel free to add to the list. 
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TITLE: CAREER GUIDANCE UNIT FOR EIGHTH GRADE. 

DECISIONS! DECISIONS! 

CAREER EXPLORATION 

FINDING A JOB YOU LIKE 

FINDING A LIFE YOU LIKE 
AUTHOR: GORE, JAN; MASON-, BETTY; DELAP, SUE 
PUB. DATE: 1980 

LENGTH: 52 PAGES; 36 PAGES; 63 PAGES; 50 PAGES; 60 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 208 297 - ED 208 301 



These teaching guides each present a career guidance unit for stu- 
dents in grades 8-12. Each unit is designed as a two-week program with 
supplemental activities included to allow expansion to four weeks. The 
units were planned to cover basic elements of career guidance cluring the 
four years of high school including self-awareness, educational and career 
awareness, economise awareness, decision making, beginning competency em- 
pfoyability skills, and appreciation and attitudes. Although the focus 
is strongly on sever*al elements in each unit, most unfits tou^ch on all. 
Grade 8 EIGHTH GRADE CAREER GUIDANCE UNIT 

Career Awareness, Educational Awareness, Sel f Awareness, and 

Decision Making. 

Students will explare careers and plan for four-year high school 
program based on a greater understanding of themselves and their 
goals. 

Grade 9 DECISIONS! DECISIONS! , 

Sel f Awareness and Decision Maki/ig 

Students will explore self, values and relationships. Stu- 
dents .will understand the decisiqn making process and goal ^ 
setting. 

Grade 10 CAREER EXPLORATION 

Career Awareness and Educational Rareness 

Students will become familiar with a wide variety of occupa- 
tions and the educational and occupational stages of a career 
that interests them. Students will receive a brief , introduc- 
tion to the process of completing an application and interview- 
ing for a job. 
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grade 11 FINDING A JOB YOU LIKE 

Beginning Competency, Employabil i ty Skills 

Students will clarify their interests, abilities, and 
present skills and to develop expertise in presenting 
themselves and their skills to prospective employers. 

Grade 12 FINDING A LIFE YOU LIKE 

Economic Awareness, Appreciations and Attitudes, Career 
Awareness 

Students will plan and prepare for their future by making, 
connections between career choice and lifestyle and to 
understand the economic^ imp! i cations of that lifestyle. 

Each unit includes an introductory section for facilitators focus- 
ing on activity adaptation; timing, small group formats, activity style 
and relevance. A sample activity from "Career Exploration", the tenth 
grade unit is reproduced on the following pages. 
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SESSION 2 



T.RY IT YOU'LL LIKE IT 



Part A—Thinking About Paid Work In Your Life 
Part B--Working Inside My Home: Where Am I Now? 



PURPOSE: To have participarts consider their Interests -and abilities 

in two roles: 'a) In the working world and b) at home. 
In today's world, both males and females need tO: be prepared 
wit;h a full range of skills In both areas. 

GROUP SIZE: Individual 

TIME: " One class period 

MATERIALS: Worksheet and pencil for each participant 

SOURCE: Try It, YouMl Like it 1 A Student's Introduction to^ 

Nonsexist Vocational Education, p. 15 and p. 33. 



PROCEDURE: 
Part A:. 



Part B: 



Distribute workskeets to each participant. 

Introduce activity by-askIng such questions as: How 
much do you know about the possible role^jn your life 
of paid vvork outside the home? Will you work? How' 
much money will you make? What will you do? Does It 
make a difference whether you are female or male when 
you think about these questions? 

Introduce this activity by asking such questions as: 
How much do you know about working Inside your home? 
Vihat Is involved in maintaining a home for yourself 
or for you and others? Can you do all the basic survival 
tasks necessary for living alone? Can you do the things 
necessary to contribute to the well being of those you 
live with? Does it make a dIffeVence v-^hether you are a 
female or male when you think aboutjthese questions? 

Directions for each part are the same. ^^'Read the questions 
below and check jthe answer with what fits you best.'* 

Have students look over their question sheets and note 
areas In which they feel quite self-sufficient and areas 
that they need to acquire more Information and skills. 
Students may want/need to discuss this Information and 
how they can gain the additional information they need In. 
order to set a plan for their learning afid acquiring new 
skills that seem Important to them. 

The fo,I lowing lists give some suggestions. 
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FINDING OUT ABOUT SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 

When you have Identified your general occupational Interests and begin 
to consider a wide variety of occupations which may fit your/lnterests 
and needs, you^will probably f^nd that you need to. get more Information 
about some of the occupations which Interest you. It Is important that ^ 
you find out as much as you can about several occupations before you 
make any declsibns. 

You can find out about specific occupations In a number of ways: 
-you can read and do research 

-ypa Ccin talk to workers who are already 'In the occupat;lons which 
. i nterest you 

-you can take vocational courses and survey tpjjif^^s whl.ph introduce 
you to the skTlls you need for various occupations 

-you can try to find part-time or cobperative work'in jobs which 
interest you 

GETTING MORE INFORMATION -ABOUT RUNNING A HOME 

Learning more about the tasks Involved in running a home and getting 
more information about your own skills and knowledge begins (where else?) 
at home. 

<^ 

You can : 

4* « 

-spend a day with your mother(or another adult female) while she 
^ works in or around the home or for the family and make a list of 
every task she does' and how long It takes her to doMt 

-spend a day with' your father(or another adult male) while he^ 
works in or around the home or for the family and make a list of 
every task he does and how long it takes him to do it 

* 

-organize a, "job try-out week*' at your home: get all your family 
members (or all the people who live in your home) to make a list 
of all the work that heeds to be done in or around the home or for 
the family (be sure to Indlude su^h'things as child care,' driving 
people to the dentist, etc.) then assign job's so that every one 
gets a chance to try every job sne or he hasn\t done before. 
(While there mpy* be people in your house who are too young to 
do certain jobs safely — a- four yearyold can^t drive a car or work 
on a stove — make, sure tha't other people are not excused from trying 
jobs because^of their lack of experience or because of stereotyped 

' Ideas of. ''women's work** or •Wn's work.'*)^ 

It would be ^Iniportant to talk with family .members about your reasons for 
doing this activity so that theywon't feej as if you are checki^^g up on 
them. . ' , . 



THINKiriG ABOUT PAID WORK IN YOUR LIFE 



How much have you thought about the work that you might do ^for pay? 
Listed tielow are some question^ that may help you, to do so. Read each 
one and check'the answer that fits you best. 

PAID WORK IN MY LIFE: WHERE AM I NOW? ' 

*When I think of my life, work that I do for pay seems to be: 

^very far away from my life now 

^a decision that I ^need to begin thinking about now 

I believe that the work I do for pay will: 

^not be very important or take very much time in my life . 

b e a very important and time consuming part of my life 

I thtnk that my paid employment is likely to be: 

interesting and a source of satisfaction to me 

^not very interesting, just something l^'U do to make money , 

I think that when I work for pay it will be in a job which is: 

traditional for my sex 

^not traditional for my sex 

I would like to work with: 

members of my own sex 

members of the opposite sex 

^both females and males 



I believe that I have considered: 

a few possible occupations 
great variety of occupations 

I bel ieve that I have: 

« 

^very little idea of the work 1 would like to do for pay 

good idea of the work I v/ould like^to do for pay 

If I had to support myself now, I would: 

^have trouble finding a job I would enjoy 

^ bfi able to. do several different jobs that I would enjoy 

I think that the work f would 1 i ke to do wi 1 I : , 

require very 1 i tt le tra ini ng 

require a fair amount of training 
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If I had to choose a career tomorrow, I would choose to be 
and I would need to get the following training 



t think that my paid work opportunities wITi be Influenced by sex dls^crlmln- 
at Ion. and sex stereotyping: " ' 

very little, If at all ^ , 

to some degree. 

a great - deal ^ ^ , ^' . 



I think that the factors' wh? ch* wi ll be mdst ' ifnportant to me In choosing 
an occupation will be: 



Interest"^ ^security ^htgh pa y ^ ' ^ prestige In^lependence/ 

"excitement a chance to help "others^or to contribute to society 

"freedom to do things other than my occupation . o ther 



Read back through' your answers. Are you satisfied with them? Do you 
think that your answers would be the same If you were a member of the. 
opposite sex? Should they be the' same? 
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oTHlNKING ABOUT YOUR WORK INSIDE THE HOME 



How much have you thought about the work that you do or might; need to 
do Inside the home? Listed below are some questions that may help you 
to do^so. Read each one and check the answer that fits you best, 

WORKING INSIDE MY HOMET WHERE AH I NOW? 

I think I have: 

a goodMdea of all' the tasks that go into running a home and caring 

for fami ly members 

a general idea of what goes into running a home, but I really haven't 

thought much about !t ^ ' . 

accept a lot of responsJbl i ty for doing many different kinds of jobs 

around my home 

do jobs in my home mainly when someone tells me what to do 

^rarely do work around my home 

When I do work around my home, J do: ' 

> 

work that helps«,me alone(cleanlng my own room, fixing my own food, 

arranging my own entertainment 
work that helps other members of my fami ly (working in the yard, 

cleaning family rooms, fixing family food, arranging family fun) 

I think that other members of my family: 

do more work that I do around the home 

d o about the Same amount of work abound the home as I do 
do less work around the home tha I do 



Around my home, I do work which is: 

traditional for my sex 

nont radi tional for my sex 

both traditional and nontraditional for my sex 

If I had to take care of myself at home for a week I would: 

do a good job 

do al 1 right 

h ave real problems 

c 

If I had to take care of other members of my family for a week J would: 

fV 

do a good job 

d o all right 
^have real o rob 1 ems 
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In my"^ Ideal family or home living situation: 



Men wouJ^cKdo traditional '*Wen*s work*' - working outside the home to 

supoort the family, working Inside the'home only to make- electrical 
^.re'palrs, do heavy lifting, etc. Women would do traditional '^women's 
work*' - working primarily Inside^ the home with full responsibility 
for cooking, cleaning, child care, etc. 

A l 1 family members would take turns doing al] jobs inside the home; 
females and males would share all tasks. 

F amily members would choose the Jobs ffiey wante'ci to do based on 
their Interests and abilities. . 

' I think that the best things about my Ideal home living situation 
would Jje: ' 



I think that the problems with my Ideal home living situation would be: 



If I were a member of the opposite sex, my Ideal home living situation 
would be: 

^the same as It Is now 

^the opposite of what It Is now 
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TITLE: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT f LAN: SUGGESTED IMPLEMENTATION 

*■ ACTIVITIES, LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKETS, INSTRUCTIONAL 

OBJECTIVES, LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES, EVALUATION AND 
OUTCOMES 

AUTHOR: TILLEY, HERBERT, ED. 
PUB. DATE: 1976 
LENGTH: 68 PAGES 
ERIC NO. :' ED 118 941 



The Student Development Plan, designed as a guide for implementing 

the career planning process in grades 7-12, consists of a set of learn- 

t 

-4rig activity packages that focus on: ^ 



Self-Awareness Objectives 

1. The students will recognize themselves and other class 
members as unique and worthy individuals, 

2. The students will examine their changing role as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a group, (e.g., family, 
class, business and social) 

3. The students will learn to affect change in themselves 
and others. 

4. The students will recognize themselves as potential 
workers. 

Value" Clarification Objectives 

1. The student will be able to list the ways his personal 
; values vary from those of three of his classmates and 

conclude that this variance is appropriate. 

2. The student should be able to list his personal attributes 
and label those attributes which have -impl ications for 
career development. 

3. The student should be able to draw and list conclusions 
regarding the importance- of personal values for three 
chosen occupational clusters and complete \ self rating 
for thes*e same values. 

4. When given four illustrations depicting different life- 
.styles, the student should be able to state which life- 

" style is .most appealing and to conclude that what is ap- 
pealing to one person may not be to another. 
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5. When given several specific aspects of life-styTes for 
three different situations, the student should be able 
to make aoConclusion regarding the differences of opin- 
ion expressed by. group members. 

6. The students will be able to list the valued used^ as cri- 
teria for making career' related dedisions* 

7. The students will demonstrate that his values are prior- 
itized. 

8. The students will be able to relate the ways in which 
their values have changed. 

9. The students will be able to list the characteristics 
which interfere with the process of valuing as applied to 
their own behavior. Students will- be able to identify 
unclear val ues. ^ " ' 

10. Each student's expressed values should be a part of an ' 
over-arching philosophy of living which the students can 
express in 300 words or less. 

Data and Information Objectives - 

1. Every student will* develop and review complete personal 
data and rela-te it to an individual plan appropriate to 
age. 

2. Every student will investigate occupational information 
^^that provides for career clusters, specific careers and 

placement opportunities. 

3. Every student will investigate community information that 
.provides for career resources and career experiences. 

4. The student will experience the outcomes of school-based 
information supplied by follow-up studies- (including a 
yearly review and evaluation) to . assure that the total 
school program and environment is relevant to student needs. 

Decision-Making Objectives 

, 1. The student will recognize a decision, the need for de- 
cision making and mgke two simple, no-risk decisions. 
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2. The students will identify decision-making strategies 
that currently exist in students ^and in other people. 
Students"win also relate decisions and values. 

3. The students will apply the thoughtful decision-niaking 
strategy in some of tljjeir own decisions. 

4. The students will review and analyze their ^decision- 
making* proj&e^^^in terms of the criteria for a success- 
ful decision. The^ students will also compare their abil- 
ities to the competencies of a gpod decision-makers 

5. The student will choose two or three of the fifteen^career 
clusters as being of most interest for further, more in- 
depth* exploration. * - o - 

Counselors and school personnel should use the followi*^g guide! ines 
to implement 'the Student Development Plan: 

1. TeacherS;, counselors, and principal participate in an 
awareness session of the concept of the student develop- 
ment plan. 

^3 2. ^Cqxinselors participate in a simulation exercise in- the 

planning process. 
3. A matrix is completed by the teachers that identifies 
what and where sel f-a.wareness, value clarification, data 
and information, and decision-making objectives will be 
learned by the students. The objectives will be learned 
by the students. The objectives provided may be used 
and/or others developed. 
• 4. Parent orientation night is provided for developing and 
understanding the planning process. 

5. Students are assigned to counselors. 

6. Each counselor works with students in groups of 10-15 and 
provides the processes and procedures for students to com- 
plete a plan of action for one year that includes goals, 
objectives, activities and outcomes. 

7. Parent, student, and counselor sign off cn the plan. 

8.. The goals of the students are published and distributed to, 
the teachers who have the particular student. 

3^7. ^ 



9. A nine-wfeek report is filed by each student to reflect 
where he is in relation to the plan'b Revisions proposed 
are als^ reflected. 
10, Counselors follow-up on the discrepencies of the plan..and 
proposed changes on the basis of urgency. 
' 11. Final reports of achieved objectives and. competencies are 
filed at the close of each school year by each student, 
certified by thg teacher, and sent to the counselor for in-, 
elusion in th§ record. * 
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TITLE: GUIDE FOR' OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION: 

ACTIVITIES IN CAREER AND SELF-ASSESSMENT. 
COUNSELOR EDITION 

AUTHOR: RYAN, THOMAS P. . 

PUB. DATE: 1980 

LENGTH: 125 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 197 108 " 



The self- and career- assessment activities contained ,in this book-a 
let, together with the •summary sheet (score card) which ■each student will 
produce, provide a structured process for students to examine their pref- 
erences, aptitudes, and value systems and compare these with the. require- 
ments and attributes of 35 specific careers. It is primarily intended 
for students without extensive work experience. It is intended to help 
students better understand themselves and the world of work, and begin 
to see points of similarity and conflict between their ^elf-perceived 
strengths and weaknesses and the demands of jobs" and careers. Although 
itj's written mostly for group discussions and group counseling sessions, 
it can be used in individual counseling (for some students.) as a self- 
instructional package. 

It is not a substitute for standard interest surveys, aptitude tests, 
vocational instruction, or professional counseling. It is, rather, intend- 
ed as a guide for partly seif-directed and partly collaborative career 
planning, to be used in interaction between students and counselor. It 
is a ,resource--a too] for enhancing current programs or providiyig a base 
for local prpgram development. 

'The booklet is structured into 17 topic areas for group discussions 
(the first three sections), a "summing up" section in which the students 
arrive at scores for the match between their preferences and the require- 
ments or attributes of the 35 individual careers included, and a conclud- 
ing section containing- suggestions for continued future pi anning anc(^ check- 
lists for finding and getting jobs. The firs^t three sections are: .Section 
I, Rewards (four topic areas, i.e., security, achievement, personal i'ul- 
fillment, pay and benefits); Section II, Requirements (seven topic ansas, 
i.e., education or special training, physical deman(is^of a job, adaptabil- 

ity to work situations, individual responsibility, comRqtment to ideals, 
1 
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Involvement with people, and 1 eadership); ^and Section III, Environment . 
(six topic 'areas, t.e., physical surroundings, emotional climat^inde- ^ 
pendence, variety, wa/s of describing careers, and labor unions).) 

For each topic area, the student is gjven.a. series of activities to 
prepare for group discussion (questions to think about and try to answer, 
wdrds or phrases toJook up if necessary, preliminary decisions -to make, 
etc.). In each case, 'the questions can form the basic agenda for the dis- 
cussion session, with students expected to- cpme to general conclusions as 
to how they f^el abaut th.^^ topic, and particularly how important it is to 
-them. An important role for\the'-G;punselor in these discussion sessions* 
is the selection of five jobs, or careers, repeated on the score sheets at 
the end of each topic for ;^udent reference*, for specific discussion in 
connection with tjie topic. It is important that these' be highly relevant 
to the,-toplc,iiadeji_di5LCU.ssjon, . sinc_e_ the ^styde_nt , at the end of t he dis- 
cussion, is in effact rating the job at the same time he/she is rating 
the quality gind importance of the topic. These ratings are entered on a 
summary^ sheet (Section III) to provide a quick reference sheet on the stu- 
dents' overall choices, for use in later individual careen counseling. ^ 

The last section contains some suggestions for further reading- to.--- 
motivate a continuing career planning process, and checklists for finding 
and getting jobs. 

The "Notes to the Counselor" preceding each section make specific 
suggestions for structuring the topics and ratings contained in each. " 
These suggestions are only examples; the materials are intended as re-, 
sources and can be used in many ways as defined by counselor ingenuity and 
imagination- All of the student material s^ which come in a separate edi- 
tion, are reprinted in this counselor edition. 

A sample score sheet from ^he Rewards section is reproduced here. 
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SCORE SHEET: SECURITY 



Ratings 



Careers 



1. UNACCEPTABLE— I would not take 
a job which had this . , > 

2. UNDESIRABLE-I wou1dn\t really 
want a jojb which had this. 

3. UNDECIDED/INDIFFEREWT-^I don't 
know enough about this, or it 

' just 'isn't important enough to 
matter to' me. ^ 

4. ,DESIRABLE--I would want this in 
I a job. • ' . 



NECESSARY—I wouldn't choose a 
job without this. 



RATING FOR THIS 'TOPIC 



_34r farmfer 
35. police officer 



.1. 
2. 
3. 



poet ' 
pharmacist 



mayor 



J\r\ ' sporting goods salesper;|on 
^5. photographer 
6. . chemist. . 

_ > • • ^ ^ 

7. social worker ^ 

_8. accountant 
9. acrobat 



1^0 . 1 awyer 
11.' nurse 

carpenter 



-12 



13. 



14: 



15. 



16. 



17 



18 



19. 



20 



recreation leader 
interior decorator 
cashier ' ^ 
surveyor . 
teacher 
secretary 
ha-ir dr.es ser 
composer 
coach 

radio announcer 
tailor 
sal es person 
25/ counselor 

real estate agent 
signmaker 
dancer , 



21. 



22. 



23. 



^24. 



26. 



28. 



•29. drafts person 
_30. reporter 



_31. antique dealer 
32. electrician 



33. 



actor 
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TITLE:' ACTIVITIES IN CAREER AND .SELF-A-SSESSMENT » • 
FOR'STUDENTS WITH WORK EXPERIENCE.* 
TEAQHER/ COUNSELOR. EDITION 
. PUB. DATE: 1979 . ' • 

• LENGTH: 81 PAGES 

• ERIC NO..: ED 19-7 105 

These Career Assessment Activities^ together with- the summary shert 
which the student will produce, provide' a sel f-conta+nfed, self-administer- 
ing process for students' to ^xamine their preferences,' aptitudes, and value 
system and compare these with current and past work experiences. It is'' 
intended for s.tudents who are -in current work-experience programs or who 5 
have had recent actual work experiences* It. is, intended also to help stu- 
dents better understand themselves and tiie world of work, and begin to see 
points of simi^^ity and conflict between their self-perceived strengths 
and weakne sTes~Tnd~Tf)e'lIe^^^^ rTr"f?Te''"prWeTs^^ 
though it is written as a mostly self-administered and seVf-instructionaT 
document; it can serve instructor interaction with either Individual- or 
groups of students* . - * - ^ ' . 

It is not a substitute for standard interest stirveys, aptitude tests, 
vocational instruction, or professional counseling. It is, rather , 'intended 
as a guide for sel f-directed*- and collaborative career planning, to be used 
with, actual on-the-job experiences and in interaction with teachers and/or 
counselors. It is a resource--a tooVof enhancing^current programs or pro- 
viding a base for local program development, • . " 

The booklet contains three exercises, two of which (related to indi- 
vidual jobs or work situations) can be repeated as appropi^iate. The first 
exercise, Sel f-Assessment, .1 eads the student to exaiTiine her/his own prefer- 
ences, aptitudes, or values— along particular^dimensions independent of 
the student's current job placement or work ahistory. The-'second exercise, 
Job or Work Selection Assessment, encourages the student to rate* current or 
past job^long the same dimerftjons, compare J:he 'two ratings, and enter 
the comparilsons on a summary sheet. 

The dimensions included in th^ 200 questions which make up the basic 
exercises are personal* val ues , job characteristics, job requirements. 



personal strengths and v;eaknesses, tolerance for various physical an3 
other occupational circumstances-, and reactions to attitudes of others. 

^ Possible usj^s^of the guide varyNlth the nature of current programs, 
student r\eedsi and te^cher/courteelor ingenuity. Some suggested uses, for 
teachers of work study, co-op, infern?hip or similar programs a*re: (1)' 
.as a culmijiating activity at the end of a semester or end of a year ,(the 
entire'guide a's a single activity), *{2) activities' broken out as weekly 
assignments^ during the -semester, or (3) tl^e pfersonal responses (Exercis'e 
1) performed at tKe beginning^of the semester, with comparative activities 
as assignments during the rtofk'experience. phase. While^the* material is 
written for individual student use, the topics can easily be., u^ed as bases* 
f6r grdup discussi-on or- other class activity Counselors, particularly- 
in schools, without exjperience-based programs such as -those listed above, 
might use the gui3e for indi^vidua] or group occupational or voj:ationa1- 
counsel ing. ^ • . • ' 




HjTLE: *VOCATION/CAREER COUNSELING COMPETENCIES. 

APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORSj OF THE ^ . 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL. GUIDANCE ASSOaATION 
PUB. DATE: 1982 
LENGTH: 3 PAGES 

AVAIL.: 'NEWSLETTER:^ NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE . 
, ASSOCIATION* V. 27, N/6, JUNE, 1982 , 

AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION- 
TWO SKYLINE PLACt, SUITE 400y 5203 LEESBURG PIKE, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA 22041V , - . * 



♦ On September 27, 1981, the Board of Directors of NVGA voted to ap- 
prove a statement' of v^'tionaV/ career competencies.^ The competencies 
were intended for use by tr^aintng program, state departments, professional 
organizations, credetiall ing boards, and practitioners concerned and in- 
volved with individuals perforrtiing vocationa.1 /career counseling functions. 

Background information about the development of the competencies list 
is'provicLed. A definition of vocational /career counseling is presented 
along with silc designated area^ in which individuals must demonstrate * 
competenfce to ^worK as a .professionaV^ incl uding: (1) General Counseling; 
(2) Information; (3) Indiyidt^al/Group Assessment; (4) Management/ Adminis- 
tration; (5) Inplementation; and (6)^ Consultation! Specific competencies 
'for each of the six areas 'are enumerated. 

- > * 

Professional \Publ ications Program . 
The National Vocational Guidance Ass;ocia.tion „ - 

Following, is a li'st of NVGA publications which will be useful for the 
im|(rovement of guidance program practices. 

TITLE: DEVELOPING TRAINING COMPETENCIES FOR CAREER GUIDAUCE PERSONNEL 

AUTHOR: PHILLIPS-JONES, -LINDA ; OONES, G. BRIAN 
PUB. DATE: 1981 ■ 
'LENGTH: 82 PAGES 



TITLE: SEX FAIR CAREER COUNSELING 

AUTHOR: HOWLEY, PEGGY.' 
PUB. -DATE: 1980 



•TITLE: CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
AUTHOR: MILL&R, JULIET V.; LEONARD, GEORGE 
PUB.'' DATE: 1974 



TITLE: FACILITATING CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 

PUB. DATE: 1975 

AVAIL.: NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
C/0 APGA 

TWO SKYLINE PLACE, SUITE 400 
5203 LEESBURG PIKE 
FALLS CHURCH, VA 22041 
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TITLE: PLANNING AHEAD FOR CAREER CHOICE/ 

A CAREER DECISION MAKING MINI COURSE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

AUTHOR: JACKSON, DOROTHY J. 

PUB. DATE: 1976 

LENGTH: 154 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 182 435 



Research by Peter Blau et aV. has identified factors that influence 
occupational choice, including: (1) knowing the self; (2) recognizing 
skills and abilities, (3) understanding personal values; (4) having 
information about occupations, education, job performance requirements, 
and rewards inherent in a particular occupation. Using this model of 
occupational choice, this leader's .guide and student guide provide 15 
learning capsules of i^ndi vidua! and group activities that focus on values 
occupational information, and decision points. The 15 learning units ex- 
amine: 

1. Who am I? 

2/ My interests and occupation. 

3. My other characteristics that may influence employment. 

4. My skills and academic strengths. 

5. Rewards I want from my occupations. 

6. Values summary. 

7. Exploring occupations. 

8. Necessary education and experience, 

- 9. Qual ifications' for satisi'ying job performance. 

10. Rewards present in the occupatio^^n. 
.11. Do my other characteristics meet the requirements of the occupa- 
tioo? 

12. Do I have the skills and abilities to meet the requirements of 
the occupation? - ' 

^ 13. Are rewards present in the occupation to me? 

14. What is ^probable? 

15. Where do I go from here? 
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TITLE: FIELD TESTED VOCATIONAL DECISION MAKING PROGRAMS. 

A GUIDEBOOK FOR COUNSELORS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
AUTHOR: YOST, ELIZABETH B., ED. 
PUB. DATE: 1976 
LENGTH: 190 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 141 525 



Exemplary field-tested vocational decision-making programs are div- 
ided into two sections: Counseling Programs that were conducted in the 
classroom as part of the regular curriculum, c^nd Vocational Education Pro- 
grams that were conducted outside the classroom. Using -a generic decision- 
making program that focuses on an understanding of self and situation, in- 
te^gration (establ ishing goal s and making plans), and implementation, the 
programs cover introducing career choice to eighth grade students, increas- 
ing self-awareness and communication skills, introducing students and^ par- 
ents to vocational decision-making, field testing of a career decision- 
making design for high school students, expanding career awareness for 
Home economics students, career and life planning for potential dropouts, 
career awareness for students interested in marketing, career opportunities 
through education anc| experience, career planning workshop in the photo- 
graphic arts, and increasing career awareness in clerical fields for girls 
in a shorthand class. 

TITLE:' CONFRONTING THE FUTURE: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL CAREER GUIDANCE 
AUTHOR: " HILTON, THOMAS: AND OTHERS 
PUB. DATE: 1979 
LENGTH: 158 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 167 798 

School personnel must provide leadership in. designing and implementing 
career guidance programs, for students. The components of a comprehensive 
guidance system include: 

- 1. Assessment, cit -or before high school entrance, of the 

student's personal characteristics and the status of his 
or her career planning. 
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2. 



3. 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



Student selection of high school courses on the basis 
of their relevance to'the student's developing plans 
or strategy for developing plans. 

At the completion of each academic or vocational course, 
review by students of the possible career implications 
of their experience in the course. "V 
Valid occupational sampling, by the student. , 
Feedback and self-monitoring of career planning progress.' 
Procedures for group guidance and self-guidance. 
Access to a variety of types of information about the 
spectrum of occupations. 
Acquisition of decision-making skill. 
Interchangeabil ity of educational pathways with mini- 
mal penalty to the student. 
Assistance in financial planning. 

Comprehensive assessment of attainment in the senior year. 
Aids and incentives for senior-year commitments. 
Assistance in job placement. 
Exit -survey of career plans. 

Posthigh school follow-up of each graduating class. . 



TITLE: 



PUB. DATE: 
LENGTH: 
ERIC NO.: 



COUNSELOR'S MANUAL: CAREER GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
ARTICULATED CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT ^ 
1976 

215 PAGES 
ED 137 636 



This manual consists of 26 career guidance activities for counselors 
to use in a small group setting with youngsters enroll ed in Grades 7-12. 
Learning activities and evaluating forms are provided for each grade level. 
Every *unit consists of the following parts: Behavioral Objective; Intent; 
Preparation; Action; Activity; Reaction Story; Evaluation; and Related Ac- 
tivities. The initial exercises in this manual encourage a continuation 
of student .exploration of self and career awareness concepts, and of personal 
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decision making processes. The 'secondary grade units provide for a more 






sophisticated exploration df careers and encourage greater vocational 'edu- 






cational focus as 


Students move toward implementing personal career strat- 






egies. The topics, by grade and unit, include: 






GRADE SEVEN 








Unit 1 


What is a Guidance Counselor? 






Unit 2 


My Career Planning Record 






Unit 3 


Who Am I? 






Unit 4 


Different Kinds of Work 






Unit 5 


My Interests and Abilities 






GRADE EIGHT 








Unit 1 


Me and My Counselor 






Unit 2 


My Career Planning Record 


- 




Unit 3 


Who Am I?, Have I Changed? 






Unit 4 


What Do I Value in'Myself and a Job? 






Unit 5 


How are Jobs the Same or Different? 






Unit 6 


Can Men and Women Do the Same Job? 






Unit 7 


What High School Courses Can Help Me Get a Good Job? 






GRADE NINE 








Unit 1 


Can My Counselor Help Me Find a Job in the Future? 






Unit 2 


What Type of Job Should I Look For? 






Unit 3 


My Career Planning Record 






Unit 4 


Where Do I Find Out More About It? 






Unit 5 


' What Am I Good At? 




* 


Unit 6 


Why Am I Taking What Tm Taking? ^ ^ 


— 




GRADE TEN 


/» 






Unit 1 


Can Somebody Tell Me What To Be? 






Unit 2 


How Do You Make Up Your Mind? 






Unit 3 


What Kind of Jobs Really Interest Me? ' 






1 Inn A 


ny ridnriiiiy Kcc-ora 






GRADE ELEVEN. 








• Unit 1 


I Never Thought of It That Way 






Unit 2 


What Subjects Do I Still Need? 


• 
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Unit 3 What's It All About? 

Unit 4 How Do You Really Make.It Happen? 

GRADE TWELVE 

Unit 1 My Planning Record 

Unit 2 What Have I Don? About a Career? 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 
PUB. DATE: 
LENGTH: 
ERIC NO.: 



INVOLVING SIGNIFICANT OTHERS IN CAREER PLANNING: 
A COUNSELOR'S HANDBOOK. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
SERIES NO. 128. 

BURKHERDT'i CAROLYN; AND OTHERS 
1977 

43 PAGES 
ED 145 149 



Involving significant others, persons who have an Important influence 
on the careeif^ plans of students, i.e., parents, peers, and relatives;, in a 
schooV^s guidance program is a challenging and necessary process. It is 
necessary because research sTiows that" it is usually significant others out- 
side the school who most influence students' career plans, although such 
persons may not have adequate career information to share. It is challeng- 
ing because very littje attention has been paid to finding ways to invo1v,e 
significant others in a formal guidance program, to take advantage of tfieir 
influence with students while making sure that the information they are 
sharing is current and of sufficient scope. ^ - . 

This handbook attempts to familiarize counselors with the concept of 
significant others and their relationships to the career planning process. 
The techniques included are not expected to be apprdpriate in every school 
with every student. Individual counselors will select those techniques 
that are most appropriate for their time and place. They will also be able 
to decide which techniques will meet with the r;iost enthusiastic support 
from significant others. 

In involving significant others, the emphasis should be on the flow of 
information to students from someone they respect and trust. Students need 
as much support as possible as they take the risks involved in .making even 
tentative career decisions. While those decisions are only tentative, they 
help students move toward what they want from life. 
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o strategies counselors can use to involve "significant ^others" in 
high school career guidance programs are offered in this handbook. Content 
is presented in three main sections: (1) a brief, nontechnical section 
summarizing how significant others outside the school help to influence 
students' career plans emphasizing the overall societal context within 
which the process of significant others' influence operates; (2) discussions 
of strategies that school personnel may use to incorporate significant 
others into the career guidance program, e.g., methods for identifying 
individual students' significant others, and suggestions for using commun- 
ication media for involving significant othgrs in career planning; and (3) 
an outline file of the elements that may be included in a student career 
planning file, cSuch as aptitudes and interests inventories, employment 
opportunities, and preparation requirements. An annotated list of re- 
"source materials and an open-ended attitudinal questionnaire concerning 
the student's feelings about career plans are included. 

* TITLE: CAREER EDUCATION AND THE QUALITY OF WORKING LIFE 

AUTHOR: BERNSTEIN, PAUL , . 

PUB. DATE: rSl79 

LENGTH: * 36 -PAGES ^> 

ERIC NO. : ED 181 295 

f ^ 

A career continuum has evolved with career education being the prep- 
aratory phase in the schools and the quality of working .life or career 
development in the profit and nonprofit sectors representing the partici- 
patory aspect. Historically, career education has emphasized preparatory 
processes providing learners with attitudes, knowledge, and skills needed 
in a fluid world of work. The concept of quality of working life addresses 
the qual itative^rVelationsKip betwaen worker and workplace. Its advocates 
see as fundamental: (1) reasonable compensation; (2) job security; (3) a 
safe and heal th:^uJ_work environment; {4)>ecognition for achievement; (5) 
due process in work^related problems; (6) participation in decision-making; 
(7) respc)nsibility|f for and autonomy over work; (8) flexible time arrangement; 
and (9) emphasis ota education, training, and career development. Welding 
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career education and the quality of working life* into a career continuum 
enables learners and workers to make work a meaningful part of their lives. 
Work, work values, and career occupy important positions. in any concept of 
a career education* Career, a lifelong endeavor, suggests adult growth, 
'development, and socialization. Increasing understanding, communication, 
^d cooperation between career education and quality of life proponents 
must occur to make the career continuum concept operational. 



TITLE: THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR AND CAREER EDUCATION. 

NEW MONOGRAPHS ^ON CAREER EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: HOYT, KENNETH B. 
PUB. DATE: 1976 
LENGTH: 31 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 134 905 



This consensus document includes 12 reports of career education coun- 
selors representing K-12 programs in diverse geographic areas and levels. 
Concerns, advice, and recommendations of experienced" counselors stress the 
counselor as a pivotal person in career education. ' 

In addition, 10 areas of knowledge representing^ current counselor 
needs for professional upgrading are identified, including: 

L Knowledge of Career Education . There is a need for coun- 
selors to study career education, no matter, how much they 
now know about career development and career guidance. 
Counselors need an opportunity^ to study career education's 
nature, rationale, assumptions, and methodo1ogy--what it 
is, why it is needed, and how to do it. 

2. Human Relations^ Skills . These include: (a) communications 
skills, (b) salesmanship skills, (c) values clarification 
sTcills, and (d) decisionmaking skills. In each of these 
areas, counselors seem to be expected to know much more 
than many do. 

3. Social, Population, and Occupational Trends . Counselors 
are expected to know much more about these things than 
many do. Acquiring new information regarding current facts 
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for each of these three areas is important as is learning 
ways to keep up with new trend data as they 'emerge. 

4. The All-Vol umteer Armed Forces . With the advent of the 
an -volunteer-armed forces, -it is necessary to consider 
both educational and occupational ^opportunities in this - 
sector of society as part of career guidance and career 
eduLdtion. 

5. Knowledge of Caree^ Education Materials* . Many new com- 
mercially published career education materials are now 
flooding^ the market. Counselors are sometimes aware 

.of their existence in time to make recommendations con- 
cerning their purchase, but report that, very often, they 
first discover the material after it has already been 
purchased for use, in some*4?eacher 's classroom. They need 
to know more about such material s--their nature, rationale, 

•and claims for usefulness, so that they might make mean- 
ingful professional recommendations concerning^ their pur- 
chase. 

6. Career Development and Human Development . Most of the 

■J » 

counselors know the phrase, "career development is part 
of human growth and development." While it sounds good, 
they are not at all sure about what 'it means. More *needs 
to be learned about human growth and development. 
7^ Becoming a "Teacher of Teachers ?" While both willing and 
anxious to help teachers infuse career education in the 
Classroom, counselors need to .know more about how they can, 
and should, work with teachers in a mutual learning rela- 
tionship with both counselor and teacher learning from each 
^other. 

8. The Free Enterprise System . Counselors experienced in 
career education need to know more about the business- 
labor-industry community, the workings of the free enter- 
prise system, labor unions and the Labor union movement. 

9. Economics and Economic Trends . Counselors must learn about 
^ the effects of economic changes on occupations and accupa- 

tional opportunities as well as on educational patterns. 
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10. Group Process Skills . Counselors experienced in career 
^education report thatvthey must do much more group work 
,than they were doing prior to the advent of career ecfu- 
^ ' cation. However, they know a great deal more about how- 
to work with students in a one-to-one than in a group rela- 
tionship. 
>« 

TITLE: COMPETENCY-BASED GUIDANCE PROGRAM TRAINING MODULES 

; PUB. DATE: 1982' 

Avail.: • guidance team training program, the national center 
for research in vocational education,^ 1960 kenny road, 
. columbus, on 43210 

A series of 31 competency- based modules on comprehensive career gufd 
ance program improvements i^s designed to help career guidance personnel 
meet their clients' career development needs. Groups and tndivi.dual lean 
ing experiences and readings are presented in each module along with ref- 
erences to pertinent federal legislation and available resources. The 
training modules include: 
Category A: Guidance Program Planning 

The -GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category provides guidance personnel 
with assistance in outlining in advance what is to be done. 
A-1 Guidance Program Change: Identifying and Planning 
for Alternatives ^ t 

A-2 Guidance Program Development Team: Organizing Key ' - . 

Personnel « 

A-3 Career Development Theory: Establishing A Rationale 

for Program Development 
A-4 Guidance Program Planning: Building A Model Through 
• . Goals and Objectives ^ ^ • 

A-5 Client and Environment Needs: Determining Current 

Status and Desired Outcomes of Career Guidance Program 
A-6 Implementation Strategies: Selecting Objective-based 

Guidance Activities 
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Category Bi Supporting - 

The SURPORTING category provides, guidance personnel with assistance 
in knowing how to provide resources or means that make it possible for 
planned program activiti'es to oecur. 

B-1 ^ Legislation: > Influencing Publ ic Pol icies for Improved 

Guidance Programs * * * 

B-2 Proposal Writing: Obtaining New Funding For Career 
Guidance Programs 

B-3 Resources: Organizing in Order to Make Full Use of 
Guidahce Program Resources 

B-4 Public Relations & Community Involvement Improving 

Guidance Programs Through Increased Community Support 
and Participation 

B-5 Staff Develppm?^^t^ Improving Guidance Program Devel- 
opment Throu^K Staff Learning Activities 

B-6 Administrative Mechanisms: Using and Complying with. 
Public Policy for Improved Guidance Programs 

Category C: Implementing 

The IMPLEMENTING category provides guidance personnel with suggestions 
on how to actually conduct, accomplish, or carry, o^ut selected career guid- 
ance program activities. ^ 
C-1 Counseling: Provides Counseling, to Individuals and Groups 
C-2 Tutoring:' Individualizing Guidance Program Activities 
C-3 Computerized Guidance: Conducting Compj^ter-Assisteii Pro- - , 

gram Alternatives 

C-4 Curriculum-Based Guidc^nce: Infus'ing Guidance I-nto Instruction 
C-5 Placement and Referral: Linking the Guidance Program and 
the Community 

C-6 Fol low- Through and Follow-Up: Facilitating Program Leavers* 

Adjustqjent and Guidance Program Improvement ^ ^ 

C-7 ^ Career Resource Centers: Coordinating Guidance Program 
Career Information and Related Activities 

C-8 Home-Based Guidance: Involving Significant Others in the 
Guidance and Counseling Process 
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Consul taction: Conferring with Others %o Ensure Meeting 

Clients' Career Development Needs 
C-10 Equity and Client Advocacy: Representing Clients in a 

Nonstereotyped Atmosphere 
C-U Pilot "Testing N^Trying Out Guidance Activities 
C-12 Research: Studyilig Guidance .Research Issues and Practice 
C-13 Ethical and Legal Stati^ards: Developing A Code of Ethics for 

QSuidance Personnel 

^ Category D: Operating 

The OPERATING category provides gU^nce personnel with information 
on how to continue the program on a day-toxday basis once it has been ini- • 
tiated. \ 
D-1 Program Operations: Ensuri?ig the Successful Operation of 

a Career Guidance Program 
D-2 Professional Growth: Ensuring Continuous Growth \1n the \ 

Career Development of Guidance Program Staff \^ . 

D-3 Logistical Support: Ensuring Availabil it^ of Suppi iesNa^nd 

Services for the Guidance Program ^ ' 

D-4 Information Processing: Organizing for Effective Guidance \ 

^ Program Information Flow ^ , 

. ^. ' \ 

Category E: Evaluating / . - ^ 

The EVALUATING category provides guidance personnel with assistance 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either making appro- 
priate modifications based on findings op making decisions to" terminate it. 
E-1 Evaluation: Determining Effectiveness oY Guidance Program 

Components and Program Ii^ipact 
E-2 Evaluation Based Decisions: Communicating and Using Eval- 
uation Results for Improving Guidance' Programs 



TITLE: RURAL AMERICA GUIDANCE SERIES 

PUB. DATE: 1977 

AVAIL.: THE NATIONAL 'CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 1960 KENNY ROAD, COLUMBUS, OH 43210 



These materials are designed to provide rural youth with an awareness 
of their potential and career options, and assist in the systematic plan-, 
ning, development, imp! e'menfation, and evaluation of a career guidance and 
counseling program (K-12) fdr ruraT/sm$i11 schools. The titles include: 

Subset 1: 

Career Guidance Program Support Information 

State of the Art Review: A Comprehensive Review. of the 
Strengths afid Limitaxions of the Rural Home, School , 
and Community for Improved Career Guidance P/og>ams 

Life Role Development Model: A Conceptual Mod^l for 
Action Planning. Implementing, and Evaluating Com- 
prehensive Career Guidance Programs and Services ^ 

Career 'Guidance Resources: A Handbook of Resource Ab- 
stracts— Grades K-14 / 

Subset 2: 

Career Guidance Program Process 

Planning and Implementation: A Coordinator's Guide to 
Career Guidance Program Development 

Career Development Needs Assessment:- A Procedural Guide 
for Assessing Career Development Needs of Individuals 
and Groups of Individuals in a School and Community 
Setting ^ • ' ' . 

Behavioral Objectives 

Respurce Assessment 

Qeciding Via Evaluation 

Subset 3:- . ^ 

Career Guidance and Counseling for Groups and Individuals 
Career Counseling in the Rural School 

Desk Reference: Techniques and. Procedures for Facilitating 

Career Counseling and Placement 
An Individua*l iZQd Approach to Career Counseling and Career 

Placement 

Transitional Career Placement in the Rural School 

Career Guidance Practices: A Resource Guide of sTjggested 

> 

Group Guidance and Counseling Techniques for* Use in the 
Home, School, and Community * * 
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Subset 4: V ^ . , ' * 

^ Career Gdidance Program Support Functions Handbook 

Staff development. ' • ' • ' • . ^ • ^ 

Community Relations and Irvvolv^ement : A^Procedura> Guide - - 

to Factlita^te School 'and CommunitS^ Cooperation \ — ^ 
Rural Community^Perspectives Towacd Career Development: 
.A Handbook for the Assessment, tommufiitation , and Expan- 
sion of Rural Adult Careeir Attitudes and Values Affect- 
ing Youth ' . • / * • ' ^' 

A facilitator's guide for training local and state>guidance personnel 
participant materials, and transparejicy .masters are also available in the 
series. The titles include: ^ ' , * ^ 

Facilitator's Guide to- Staff Training for the Rur'al America 

Series: Introduction 
Facilitator's Guide to $taff Training for the Rural America 

Series: Module I:' Understanding the Need 
Modulall: Initial Planning ^ • ^ . 

Module III: Needs Assessment , ^ 

Module IV: Behavioral and' Program, Objectives * , ' / 

Module V: Resources 

Module VI: Career Guic'ance 'Practices ' ' 

Module VII: Counseling* • . » * • 

;Module VIII: Placement* ^ ' , . • 

Module IX: Staff Development ; ^ ^ • 

'Module X: Community Relations and Involvement ' , 

• Module XI:' Community Perspectives 
^ Module XII: Evaluation • 

Module XIII: "Cooperative Agreements with Business, Industry- 
and Labor * ' / 

Moctule XI^: Case Studies 

Appendix A:^ Eva i uation. I^rocedures and Multiple Day Workshop 

, Questionnaire • . . ^ J , ' 

.Participant Materials: Modules I-XIV 
Transparency Masters: Modules I-XIV 
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TITLE: , CAREER PLANNING SUPPORT SYSTEM (CPSS) 
PUB. DATE: 197$ 

AVAIL.: THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 1960 KENNY ROAD, 
COLUMBUS, OH 4-3210- - ' 



This comprehensive guidance program management system, which provides' 
innovative techniques to improve a high school's career guidance program, 
offers step- by-step directions in planning, developing, implementing, and 
evaluating an upgraded career guidance program that is compatible with stu- 
dent career development needs and resources available in the school and com- 
munity. 

The titles include: 

Coordinator's Training Guide 

Coordinator 's. Handbook 

Camera-Ready Masters 

Advisory Committee Handbook (set includes 5 copies) 
Assessing Resources 

Assessing Needs: Surveying (set includes 5 copies) 
Assessing Needs: Tabulation (set Includes 5 copies) 
Analyzing Methods 

Manual for Writing Behavioral ObjeclJ^ves (set includes 5 copies) 
Writing Behavioral Objectives: A Procedural Guide for the Be- 
havioral Objectives Specialist 
Producing CDU's (set includes 10 copies) 

'Audiovisual Presentations (filmstrip/cassette tape and scripts) 
• "AV 1: An Orientation to CPSS 

AV 2: Shaping Program Goals 

AV 3: . Behavioral Objectives 

AV 4: Producing CDfl's 
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TITLE: COMMUNITY-BASED CAku^X GUIDANCE PRACTICES 

VOLUME 'TWO. SECONDARY LEVEL. 
PUB.' DATE: 1980 

AVAIL.: DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 
Of EDUCATJONi KNOTT BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FL 



Presents 86 validated career guidance ac1:ivities utili*zing community 
resources. The format for the activities consists of: (1) title; (2) 
suggested level for use; (3) a brief description of the practice; (4) Sam- 
ple objectives; (5) a planning checklist; (6) list of resources needed; 
(7) procedures for gaining support* for the practice; (8) possible barriers 
to impl ementationj (9) evaluation procedures; (10) other pertinent infor- 
mation and comments; (11) source or contact for the program; and where 
applicable, (12) management considerations. 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

PROJECT: CAREER EDUCAHON RESOURCE CENTER PROGRAM (CERCP), 

A program to increase self-appraisal, occupational Infor- 
mation, goal selection, and planning and problem solving 
among urban- tenth graders • 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for students in grade 10. 

DESCRIPTION: AUKough this program was developed for large, urban, prin- . 
cipally minorityrstudent school systems, project staff believe that it 
can be used by any system whose graduates face potentiaT unemployment 
owing to inadequate training in career planning and insufficient know- 
ledge of career possibilities and requirements. 

Coordinated activities take place in the Career Education Resource Center, 
the cClassroom, and the community. The project employs the Infusion ap- 
proach to weave career education content into instruction in academics; 
counseling, and supplementary student activities. In the academic dis- 
ciplines, competency-based lesson plans and instructional materials are 
used to integrate career education into subject area content. Each sem- 
' ester includes a minimum of 40 instructional sessions lasting between 
45 and 70 minutes. 

Program activities-^include student assessments, teacher training, indi- 
vidual and group guidance, fiel d^experiences , minicourse instruction in 
test taking, life skills, and career decision making, career research and 
exploration, a career-focused newspaper, parent seminars, and community 
involvement activities 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 
CONTACT: Essie Page, State Coordinator of Career Eduqation 

Ellington School of the Arts, Room 102 

35th and R streets, NW 

Washington, DC 20007 

(202) 282-0186 

Developmental Funding: USOE Emergency School Assistance Act 
Approved: 4/22/80 ^ 
JDRP No. 80-4 
Compiled Summer 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

PROJECT DISCOVERY: A systematic approach to career/vocertional explor- • 

ation that allows the participant to search for a 
"career theme," ,not just "a job." 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for individuals of all abilities, agB 
12 and up, including minority groups, the deprived, and the handicapped, 
as wen as "typical" population. ^ 

DESCRIPTION: ^Project Discovery package activities can be used alone for 
exploration, or combined with other activities (career information mater- 
ails, shadowing, Experience-Based Career Education, work evaluation, 
and employability skills training) to form a more comprehensive system. 
Thjrty-seven exploration packages and a Guidance and Counseling Compo- ^ 
- neni: comprise the 4fegular Edition." Packages contain hardware and 
software necessary to perform work activities.. These activities include 
individualized, writen instructions (fourth-through sixth-grade reading 
level) in cartoon-style format. Participants gain experience and a feel- 
ing for work by performing these activities. Guidance and counseling 
activities assist in processing information. 

Fiftefen exploration packages ("Special Edition") are designed for spec- 
ial needs populations, including disa.b1ed readers. Modifications of the 
Regular Edition were b'Ssed on field testing in schools. The resulting 
changes include a lower reading level (second through fourth grade), ad- 
ditiorf of an introductory book for each packclge, and a revised set of 
■ guidance and counseling materials. The Guidance and Counseling Component 
allows staff to help participants more effectively "process" these exper- 
iences. Guidance materials include a manual, instructor's notes for each 
package, and 16mm film. These materials support five functions: staff 
orientation, participant orientation, package details, experience process, 
ing, and integration. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 

CONTACT: Philip A. Olive, Experience Education 
. 401 Reed Street, Red Oak, lA 51566 
(712) 623-4913 or (800) 831-5886 
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Developmental Funding: USOE BEH, and Career Education 
JDRP No. 78-161 
Approved: 3/15/78 
Compiled Summer 1981 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETV'ORK (NDN) PROGRAK 

PROJECT: PIMA COUNTY DEVELOPMENTAL CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT 

A K-12 Infusion model designed to help students develop know- 
ledge and skills in self-awareness and self-esteem, the world 
of work, and decision making. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities grades 
4-12, teachers, administrators, counselors, and community members. This 
program has been used in grades K^3, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by th^ Panel, ' ^-i/.t^^ 

DESCRIPTION: The Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project is a 
state-'funded interdi strict organization that coordinates or delivers a ' 
variety o'f career education services to all county schools. The project 
has several major components: direct services to students; to school 
staffs who need help in planning or implementing career education acti- 
vities; selection and maintenance of up-to-date career education media 
and materials for use by all county school staffs; coordination of com- 
munity resources such as volunteer aides, speakers, and work experience/ 
exposure sites; conduct parent discussion groups; and a variety of other 
services^ such as career education implementation unit development and 
services to special education teachers. The approach to career education 
in Pima County is often referred to as "infusion," that is, the continued 
demonstration of the relationships tfetween academic subjects and particular 
occupations of the world of work as a whole. Infusion redirects the focus 
and intent of school subjects without changing subject content. For ex- 
ample, addition may be taught by totaling prices on restaurant checks in 
a simulated coffee shop instead of adding numbers on blank paper. Elemen- 
tary level activities focus on self-awareness, self-esteem and an intro- 
duction to career areas. Activities in grades 7-9 focus on wider study 
of careers and use of decision-making skills. Activities at the high 
school level are aimed at giving the students actual exposure to work. 

EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS: As a result of high levels of exposure to this 
career education program, a sample of county students in grades 4-12 
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performed .better in all categories teisted^ as measured by a locally 
developed Careers Test, than a comparable sample of students with low 
exposure to the program. The program has been externally evaluated- 
since 1972. 

CciTtaii±^e-pro;^^ ana other services. 

CONTACT: Barbara Hanson, Program Manager 

Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project 
545 M. Camino Seco, Tucson, AZ 85710 
(602) 296-5451 or 2379 

Developmental Funding: USOE Educational Professions Development Act 
JDRP No. 78-177 
Approved: 8/10/78 
Compiled Summer 1981 
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III. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 



INTRODUCTION 

prac^e7rt'Xrtct~fcrV1w-ij^ — 

ance given to students in developing goals and choices related to their 
educational and vocational futures. Placement involves both ^in-school 
activities (e.g., curriculum, school activities) and out-of-school activ- 
ities {e.gt, part-time and full-time work) . Good placement .services pro- 
vide opprotunities for each individual student to develop and achieve 
consonant with his/her objectives. Follow-up services are a'natural out- 
growth of placement and represent the procedure used to determine whether 
individual students are developing in their placement activities. Stu- 
dents are helped both to,. Onderstand what is required, in a situation and , 
how to evaluate personal development within the situation in terms of 
short-term and long-term objectives. 

In-school and out-of-school placement services require that students " 
and those who assist them must understand their interests, abilities, 
and plans and be familiar with Available opportunities. Students and 
those who assist them must be able to relate placement opportunities to 
students' perceptions of themselves and to their projected life goals. 
Without adequate placement services, students may choose educational or 
vocational activities without considering the consequences in relation 
to aspirations and goals. 

In-school placement services help students select an appropriate 
curriculum, subjects within a curriculum, extracurricular activities, 
special classes, and the like. The transition from middle/junior high 
to high school generally means a change from a single prescribed curric- 
ulum to placement in one of several curricula, i.e., academic, vocational. 
This placement is extremely important because of its subsequent influence 
on career choice, paHicularly for those careers requiring a college edu- 
cation. Placement in school activities that will assist students in their 
individual development helps students enhance their social and personal 
growth. Placement in special classes, generally based on ability, helps 
students avoid tendencies to select easy classes as well as those exper- 
iencing academic difficulties. 
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Out-of-school placement services help s^tudents serve part-time and 
summer emplojonent, full-time employment at the end of their school life, 
and 'take advantage of post-high school educational and training opportun- 
ities. Follow-up services^ are necessary to obtain information about what 
J students do after completing school, to help students realize decisions 
and problems that lie ahead, to appraise placement activities and programs, 
and to formulate ideas for improving placement services* Follow-up studies 
shiould consider purpose, data collection methods, use of the. data, and ' 
data analyses and reporting activities. School dropouts, school graduates, 
college progress, and jobs held by former students are examples of top'ics 
surveyed by follow-up studies* 

The following materials provide examples of school placement and 
follow-up services as well as competencies for placement and follow-up 
personnel . 
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TITLE: MODEL FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICES 

AUTHOR: WAS I L, RAYMOND A. ... 

PUB. DATE: 1974 

LENGTH: 86 PA(iES 

ERIC NO.: ED 106 477 



Some educators feel that job placement is the rjssponsibili ty and 
fij^netion of the State Employment Services, and that schools should not 
duplicate their services. Proponents of school administration view place 
ment services as a funct'.on unique to either agency. Usually it is per- 
ceived as a joint effort with the maintaining responsibility through at 
least the first placement. This does not preclude active participation 
by the employment services local office through facilities ^they have on 
hand; 

Key arguments ^for the school to maintain responsibility for all stu- 
dents through initial placement are as follows: 

1. The school placement program is individually oriented, 
giving primary allegiances to the employer and to labor 
market needs. • . , 

2. Placement can often be achieved in advance of graduation, 
• thus reducing the rush of June placement activity and 

providing opportunity for the counselor or placement of- 
ficer to coordinate communication between employers and 
appropriate teachers which vnll enhance mutual respect 
and .understanding.* . • 

3. A school placement program/provides the vehicle for dia- 
logue between the school people who are teaching and coun- 
sel inlg our youth and the employers who hire them. Such a 
dialogue can lead to important and needed program changes 
such as curriculum innovations, work experience programs, . 
and information important to the guidance program. 

4. Feedback from the follow-up of placements can further en- 
hance curricular and guidance services. For example, em- 
ployers can help counselors help pupils develop values and 
standards (attitudes, dress, personal habits, etc.). 
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5. Because of school relationships with post-high schdbl 
training institutions, the school isnn a key position 
.to help students combine work and further training in 
local college, technical school, or vocational programs/ 

6. Employment office staffs, while maki^ng a major cbntribu- 
tion to the schooVs guidance and placement program, would 
be overwhelmed if required to handle all new entrants to 
the labor market each June. 

7. Many employers want direct contact with the schools rather 
than to work through an intermediate agency. This they 
feel is faster, more efficient, more thorough, and enables 
ibaflito communicate directly with, and influence those 
.who ar/egducating the youth they h^'re. 

8.. When The sihool assumes responsibility for the place- 
ment oKsVudentsi the pressure is immediately on a far 
better school program to make those who will be active 
job seekers more employable. 

School administrators and guidance directors who are planning to take 
on the responsibility of job placement should begin early to plan this 
service. This will necessitate major budgetary provisions for professional 
and clerical staff, office space, equipment, materials, and local travel, 
t^areful selecton of a placement coordinator is of key importance. Per- 
haps most important of all is the need to orient the school board, staff, 
and CQqimunity regarding the justification for incorporating placement 
services into the guidance program. 

The Model for the Plac6jiient Department is presented in outline 
fashion. No one can hope- to provide a model to meet all needs, but it 
is hoped that the guidelines presented will provide a .structure on which 
any school district might build". 

Prior to the implementation of any program, it is vital that com- 
munications be established with groups involved. The following is an 
outline of steps to be taken to provide not only communication but sup- 
port for the program. It is imparative that communication be structured 
from top administration downward. 
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Orientation to Program 

I. Communication" was made with top administrative staff . * 

Statistical data related to students were compiled ^to provide , 
data^ for service. 

1. Follow-up studies conducted.^ " 

2. Dropout figures compiled. 

3. Authorization to pursue further study requested 
based on 1 and 2 above. 

II. School principals and counselors were contacted and interviewed . 

1. Meetings held with principals, city and district ^groups. 

2. Meetings held wi th. counselors , city^and district groups. 
• —-"3^ Joint meeting held in each high school of counselors, 

principals, and concerned s^taff. 

•III. Meetings Held with students / 

1. Large class. size meetings held. 

2. Senior classes visited for discussion.. 

3. Individuals identified as disadvantaged were contacted 

individually and then in small homogeneous groups. 

• * « 

IV. Community contact and involvement. 
State Bureau of Employment Services. 

1. Contact made with the State Bureau of Employment Services. 
Format for joint coaperative .effort developed. 

2. Contact mad^ with existing agencies serving youth - example: 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation/Community Actidn Council, 
and Urban League. ' * 

ft 

3. Contact made with Chamber of Commeirce and groups such as . 
Junior Chamber ot Commerce, Junior Achievement, etc. 

a. Description of program and activities pre- 
sented to all community groups listed aliove. 
Involvement of above groups in wh^itever way 
possible. 

4. Make contact with the Chamber of Commerce, 
a. Describe programs. 
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b. ObtairfMistia^^ service** and professional * 
organizations tf available* 
5. Contact all service and professional groups to inform 
them of project. 

a. Prepare speech Tpr presentation to each group 
at meeting* ^ 

b. Director of program should s|)eak to large 
groups (example: All City Kiwanis, City 
Board of Trade)* Coordinators should work 
in their areas with local Kiwanis and local 

j Board of-Trade* * 

/ c. Have each coordinator develop presentation 

I for contact with local professional jand 

social organizations. 

d. Have each coordinator write out presenta-i 
tion. 

e. Telephone - Write out proper procedure for 
answering telephone. 

f. Develop spiel for teTephorfe when cohtacting 
- — mjSloyer. • 'cu • - 

PrQgram Structure 

I . .Office and Logistical Organization 

1., Establishment of central office housed with Board of Edu 

o 

cation if 'possiblye. 

a\ Minimum of two telephone lines. 

b. Adequate office space for small group meetings. 

c. Secretarial help and clerical help\ 
2. FieJd Offices in Local Schools'. 

a. Field offices established as needed depending on 

, size of school district and* comp?rs+tion of school; 
Joint Vocational School, Comprehensive? 

b. One field office per three high schools or based' 
on enrollment of schools,. 
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c: Field offices to be fully equipped with phone, 
desk, files, and retfdily accessible to students 
and staff. " " " . , 

Staf^ Selection and Orientation 
^ 1. Selection Criteria 

a. Staff selected on basis of experience with local 
business and industry. Degree not necessarily a 
criteria^* for employment. 
'2. M^nilnuin of ohe week^of intensive orienting to: 
a. School procedures. 
- b. Testing programs in schools. 

c. Records maintained by schools. 

d. Agencies available in community. 

e. Function and services of local governmental 

• agencies or groups such as Manpower, Community 
Action Council, Urban League, State Employ- 
ment Service. 
^3. Training of Staff in: 

a. Program function and structure. 
(1) Purpose, of program. , 
t2) Goals of program. 

(3) Office reporting procedures and forms. 

(4) Structure of contact procedures and 
placeinent palicies. 

(a) ConfidentiaVity of information. 

(b) Registration of students^ 

(c) Procedure for student interviews. 

^ . (d) Function ahd operation of co-op programs 

(5) ^Procedures to follow in "Job Development." 

(6) Structure and organization oi^ social and 
professional organizations in local community 

(7) Use and development of visual aids. ^ 

(a) Us^ of video tape-operation of equipment 
•v^ '(b) Use of slide equipment-tape recorders. 
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(c) Overhead projector - development of 
program for use with business and in- 
dustry in school • 

: Slides of in-school vocational or / 

co-op programs ♦ * 
: Slides of>employed out-of-school 
youth* 

^ : Combine use of slides with tapes' of 

in-school students and with out-of- 
school students* 
: Use. of programs with professional 
^ and business groups, PTA, etc* 

: Use of programs with local TV and 
radio* 

: Use of visuals and small groups of 
youth both in-school and out-of-school* 

III. Data Processing 

Currently, student information is compiled through the cooperation 
of the school counselor and administrative staff. This information is 
introduced to key punch cards and tabulating equipment* It is then used 
to catagorize stu(jients on the basis of interest, aptitude, ability, past 
performafrce, and ai^as of strength and weakness* A host of information 
is included on the cards which aid the placement specialist in finding 
compatible employment or in directing the youth. Specific areas such as 
attendance, course work, interest areas, physical size, and attitude are 
included* 

When a job becomes available,, a placement specialist can select from 
the thousands of students or dropouts ava^ilable* Selection is normally 
initially based on the area in which the job is available and on the job 
specifications the employer has furnished* 

Simplified procedures for tabulating equipment operation have been 
developed so that any of the staff members can operate the equipment* 



Data Collection : 
1. Students 
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a. Cards containing pertinent information are 
compiled by students in school. 

b. Data processing could be utilized. Infor- 
mation on student is punched on cards and 
cards are screened via sorter and collator. 

c' Additional information on student is added 
by field workers via : 

(1) Contact with students. 

(2) Contact with student's teachers. 

(3) Contact with student's counselors. 

d. Up-to-date pertinent information is vital in 
that counselors are normally hot available during 
summer months when placement takes over. 

e. Cards on students can be matched to employ- 
ment requests via placement specialist's . 
cards or data,^processing. 

2. Data Collection - Student Placement 

a. Forms have been developed to indicate job 
placement. 

b. Records on all students placed are main- - 
tained for follow-up. 

c. Follow-up contact should be made with em- 
ployers. If they are receptive to employ- 
ing one, they may employ more. 

d. Listing of all employers should be main- 
tained, and contacts should be maintained 
with them on a. periodic basis. 

IV. Staff Organization 

1. Director should be responsible for: . 

a. Selection of personnel for project. 

b. Administration of progra^m, collection of data, 
' ^ reports and evaluation. 

c. Contacts with business and industry' on an area 
wide level . 



d. Development of the program along established 
guidelines. 

e. Dissemination of information, reports to con- 
cerned par.ties. 

f. Direct publicity of program via news releases, 
TV, radio, etc. 

g. Direct all contact for Cooperative Education 
Programs. 

Staff: 

a. ^' Selection of staff should be based on ability 

to relate to representatives of business, indus- 
tri<, school staff, and students. 

b. Degree status need not be a criteria, however, a 
minimum of five to eight years of solid reputable 
business experience would be recommended- 

c. Staff should have the following responsibilities: 

(1) Collection of information fbr student cards. 

(2) Contact with all business and industry in his 
area. 

(3) Supervision of students placed. 

(4) Maintenance of records related to placement. 

(5) Establishment of Youth Employment Committees 
whosei function would be to act in an advisory 
capacity on a local level. 

(6) Developing visual aids relevant to their as- 
, signed area and facilitating their use. 

(7) Local coordination of business contacts for 
all in-school Cooperative Education Programs. 

(8) Serve- in a liason capacity between local 
school area, business, and industry in that 
area. 

(9) Information related to job trends: Employ- 
ment developments on a local level should be 
periodically presented to director in writing. 
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(10) Facilitate use of 1 ocal ■ business re- 
Vsources (speakers, field trips) in 

order to educate students to career 
opportunities. 

(11) Coordinate efforts with those of 

all schooV sta-ff i'n terms of business 
contacts. 



Program - In-school Phase 

L An disadvantaged students identified, all vocational, col 
lege bound, other. 

2. Information gathered. 

3. P^rt-time employment sought whenever possible. 

4. Contacts developed for employment of vocational, disadvan- 
taged, and other students upon graduation. 

5. An dropouts contacted and 'efforts should be made to find 
employment or encourage dropouts to complete education. 

6. ' Agencies or groups which could aid disadvantaged students 

with specific disabin'ties contacted and proper referrals 
made. 

7. Classes conducted on a small group basis. Groups may be 
formed on basis on interest, career aspirations, etc. 



.a. Individuals in sman groups placed in contact' 
with personnel peopl eT^empI oyers V^ia in-school 
or on-job-sit contact. 

b. Individuals formed into groups on basis of spec- 
ific interests, abilities, or needs. 

c. Video tapes may be used for sman group orienta- 
tion (role playing) on How to Apply for a Job . 

d. Overhead projector could be utin'zed in orienta- , 
tion to fining out job appn'cation forms. 

e. Sn'des of last year's graduates on job sites could 
be used to motivate groups. 

f. Voice tapes of former graduates could be used to 
motivate students. 
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g. Intensive work could be done with select groups 
on a play-acting basis or actual on-job-site in- 
terviews • 

Slides of students could be taken on job sites. 
8. Student for a day approach 

a. Contact employers to determine if they will accept 
a high school student for a day. 
(1) Screen students for area of interest, attitude. 



(2) Fit student to employer. ^ 

(3) Inform employer in writing of program. Send 
resume of student compiled by student. 

b. Have student invite employer to school for a period 
of time (over lunch). 

(1) Have student send employer a thank-you card. 



VI. Out-of-School Phase 

1. Placement of students in jobs. 

a. Qualified students referred to employers for job 
interviews . 

2. Central office notified of placement status completed. 

3. Coordinator maintains contact with employer via personal 
contact or by telephone. 

47 Contact mainta'iTied with" stTJ^^ plac^ed a~nd"eff6rts 

made to place them during the following year. 
5. Follow-up contact should be maintained on all students 
in program on structured basis. 

VII . Job Development 

Activities on the part of the Placement Specialists are directed to- 
ward working with employer^ in developing jobs currently not in existence 
or in opening existing jobs for youth. This area is one of the most time 
consuming . 

VIII. Any Placement Project Development rests on three pillars 



(do prior to industry contact). 




1. Need for service 



Staff 



3. Support of schools and community 
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More than half of the guide consists of sample forms and reports 
dealing with program procedures and student identification, illustrative 
of the structure within which a placement specialist could operate. 
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TITLE: HANDBOOK OF EXEMPLARY PRACTICES 

IN PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
PUB. DATE: 1982 
LENGTH: 160 PAGES 

AVAIL.: DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, KNOTT BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FL 
32301 



This handbook is designed for teachers, counselors, and administrat- 
ors as wen as those persons directly involved in collecting student place- 
ment and follow-up data. The materials are based on an Exemplary Prac- 
tices Survey conducted in Florida to assess the extent to which Florida 
school districts and community colleges are using placement and follow- 
up information. Specific examples of exemplary practices are provided 
for nine topical areas, including: 

1, Procedures for data collection 

2, Administrative decision making (management information) 

3, Employer linkage 

4, Job placement 

5, Counseling 

6, Recruitment of leavers 

7, Resource allocation 

8, ^ Communication (feedback) 

9, Program impact (curriculum) 

Several examples are- reproduced here to illustrate exemplary prac- 
tices, 

JOB PLACEMEN T 

When used effectively, placement and follow-up data can provide 
valuable information to persons involved with job placement and career 
services. Data collected from, employers may be used to determine job ^ 
markets, employer expectations, and other information useful to former 
students 'in search of occupational opportunities. The following example 
illustrates one school district's approach to the area of job placement. 
Example: Duval County Schools 

The placement program in Duval County is school -based, with service 

being provided by the cooperative efforts of teachers, counselors, 
r 
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occupational specialists, cooperative education teachers/coordinators, 
school administrators, and district staff. , Each junior and senior high 
school has a designated placement team, consisting of a guidance coun- 
selor and an occupational specialist, responsible for coordinating indi- 
vidual school programs. •> ^ 

Follow-up studies, which are coordinated at the district level, focus 



on all students who leave high gcjicol . Students who leave before grad- 
uating receive an exit interview to determine their reasons for dropping 
out. After a reaijonable effort has been made to keep the student in school, 
placement assistance is offered. All graduates and dropouts are surveyed 
within their first year of leaving school. The follow-up survey focuses 
on approximately 6,400 graduates and 2,500 dropouts. Follow-up studies 
also include surveys of employers to determine the success of former stu- 
dents in their jobs. 

A primary purpose of education is to prepare students to lead pro- 
ductive arid rewarding lives. If this purpose is to be accomplished, then 
the responsibility of the educational system does not end when students 
graduate or otherwise terminate their education. Rather, it extends to 
assisting students in taking their next career step. Placement services 
enable students and former students to receive assistance in obtaining 
employment and to obtain information about further education. 

The effectiveness of education is indicated by the succes|es or ^ 
^il^reT of ^oTmer students in their later endeavors. Follow-up studies 
can provide information that contributes to the increased effectiveness 
of educational programs and the imporvement of educational services. 

Placement activities and .follow-up activities, although mutually 
suppor^tive, are inherently different. Placement activities serve students 
directly; fol low-up activities, by supplying management information, serve 
students indirectly. Therefore, the objectives for Duval County*s place- 
ment services are listed separately from the objectives for follow-up 
studies in the following list. 

A. Placement Service Objectives 

1. To assist students who desire employment upon graduation in ob- 




taining jobs commensurate with their interests, aptitudes, and 
abil ities . 




2. To assist students who desire further education upon graduation 
in entering "post secondary educational institutions commensurate 
with their interests, aptitudes , and abilities. 

3. To assist students who terminate their education prior to gradu- 
ation in entering employment or alternatuve educational programs 

4. To assist former students who desire employment (up to one year 
after graduation or leaving school). 

5. To assist former students who desire to further their education 
(up to one year after graduation or leaving school). 

6. To provide assistance in obtaining part-time employment for 
those students who need financial assistance to remain in school 

7. To provide education and employment placement information that 
will assist students in making career decisions. 

8. To provide preparation activities that -will assist students who 
leave school in obtaining and retaining employment. 

0 

Follow-Up Studies Objectives 

1. To procure- i nformation for evaluating the services provided 
through the placement program. 

2. To compile descriptive information on former students for use 
in placing students . 

3. To procure information indicating the effectiveness of student 
pre pa r-ation-f or— employment-; — — — — 

4. To procure information indicating the effectiveness of student 
preparation for postsecondary education. 

5. To determine the relationship between student placement areas 
and students' educational preparation. 

6. To procure information indicating the factors contributing to 
students* terminating schooling before graduation. 

7. To procure information for assisting students with special place 
ment needs. 

8. To compile information that will contribute to cost-benefit anal 
yses of educational programs. 

9. To make written recommendations to the district school board 
concerning areas of curriculum deficiency that have an adverse 
effect on the employabi 1 ity of job candidates. 
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School-based placement services are available for students in grades 
8 through 12 who leave school upon graduation or before graduation. 
Through the pla.ceni=nt program, students can receive: 

* information about careers and job-market trends 

* the services of the Florida State Employment Service Job Bank 
(Each senior high school receives Job Bank information daily.) 

* assistance in how to fill out applications, write Tetters of in- 
quiry .and resumes, and prepare for job interviews 

* information about further education and training programs 

* additional job-related information (through careers centers using 
interest surveys to aid in establishing a student *St, area of inter- 
est) 

The placement programs in Duval County*s senior high schools have 
been established in accordance with state requirements. The placement 
programs use existing school personnel, who are assigned duties required 
to ensure school and district compliance with the law. Each school is 
provided with the Student Placement Follow-up Program; School -Based Ser- 
vices Handbook , which was developed by a coirmittee of school personnel to 
establish standard procedures for providing placement services • Although , 
the procedures for providing services and for reporting are standardized, 
programs vary from school to school, depending on student and community 
need'sT " ^ ^ " 

RECRUITMENT OF LEAVERS 
An enormous amount of attention has been focused recently on the 
ability of program leavers to succeed in the job market without the bene- 
fit of a formal degree or certificate. In fact, many institutions include 
leaver follow-up studies as an important component of their program review 
process. The following example demonstrates another aspect of leaver 
, follow-up: a creative effprt on the part of a school district to persuade 
leavers to return to school to complete requirements. 

Example; Duval County School s 
Duval County, like many urban areas, has a high-school dropout prob- 
lem—too many students are leaving school with too few job skills. They 
leave school for many reasons, one of them being lack of success in 




academic subjects. To try to remedy this situation, several vocational 
educators and other interested persons had the idea of recovering some 
of the lost talent that was left dormant in Jacksonville; ^The goal was 
to get 16- to IS-year-old high-school dropouts into full-day vocation- 
al training program in Duval County, where each student would learn a trade, 
receive a certificate, and enter a chosen career field as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

This idea became a reality on August 1, J980. A great deal of coordi- 
nation had to take place among administrators, staff, and teachers of both 
the secondary arid vocational schools. Fortunately for the people of Duval 
Cbiunty, the efforts were successful. 

The dynamics of the program are continually changing, as students 
enter\. withdraw* and change^^their career goals. This situation make get- 
ting an\accurate count of the persons in the full-dau prograjiudi-ffi cuTt . 
However, through constant contact wiUi[_^^ is being 

ma i nt3 i nedji_s^acjiut:a^ i bl e . 

The names of approximately 350 recent school dropouts who had expres- 
sed an interest in vocational education were obtained for the county Place- 
ment and Follow-up Office, and another 50 from counselors, occupational 
specialists, parents, and the dropouts themselves. Of these 400, more than 
180 were assigned to classes for full -day training at the following schools: 
,lteaisld&^SkjJls--Xent£rL^^A_ PAi^^^^^^ Norths ide Skills Center, John 

E. Ford Career Education Center, Nathan Bedford Forrest Senior High School, 
and Duncan Fletcher Junior High School. 

Students who were not interested in this particular program were 
given information and guidance about other institutions and programs. For ' 
instance, approximately 150 dropouts received help concerning high school 
completion programs, GED testing, vocational training programs at local 
junior colleges, and evening classes with Community Education, and at least 
30 students who had dropped out the previous spring returned to Duval 
County junior and senior high schools. Many of the dropouts were not aware 
of their options until this program was started. 

Administrators and their staffs were visited and acquanited with the - 
prograiji and its specific goals. Among the various agencies in Jacksonville 
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that were contacted for linkage purposes were the' A- Phillip Randolph 
^ Youth Fund for Youth Employment, Florida Junior Cqllege, Community Edu- 
cation, CETA, the Jacksonville Youth Employment Program, and the Pine 
Castle Center* Support was solicited through memoranda ,tel ephone calls, 
^ and personal contacts with junior^ senior,, and vocational high school ad- 
ministrators, counselors, occupational specialists, and vocational instruct- 
ors. 

Once students are placed in the program, their progress is observed 
by the instructor, the counselor, and the recruiter, who work' with stu-^ 
dents and parents to make the learning experience as beneficial as pos- 
sible. After completing the training, students are given a^ssistance in 
locating a job. 

Even though only about half of the "returnees" were stfll enrolled 
in the full-day trade program four months after it began, the ur^d^^rtaking 
is proving successful because of the cooperation of the school systemr;^ 
agencies, parents, and students. Some students left because they wanted^ 
jobs, while others were still burdened by the reasons ^for which they ^" 
originally left high school. However, most of the skill centers are still 
full, and there is a waiting list of approximately 50 .former dropouts. 
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TITLE: COMPETENCIES FOR PLACEMENT 'AND FOLLOW-UP PERSONNEL. 

WORKSHOP AND RESOURCE MATERIALS 
PUB. DATE: 1981^ ' ^ . • 

LENGTH: 182 PAGES o , 

AVAIL.: DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL fi)UCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

KNOn BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, ' FL 32301 



Placement services are defined as assistance to schooV graduates 
or leavers depending on the des.ires.of the individual to obtain gainful 
employment, to^enroll for post-high school education, or to engage in a 
combination of employment and educational activities. Follow-up studies 
are defined as the systematic examination of the performance of former 
students in the areas in which they received training. Although this 
training manual is targeted to community college personnel, the contents 
are useful in the secondary setting. 

In Section 1, the manual describes competencies identified by and for 
placement and follow-up personne;l as necessary ta- the performance of their 
duties in the areas of program , design , research , and communication . These 
competencies are reproduced here and include: 

PROGRAM DESIGN 
PLACEMENT AND /OLLOW-UP PERSONNEL ^ WILL. . . 

design a folloW-up system for the community college in relation to: 

* institutibnal mission 

* institutional goals 

. * program goal s * 

* program competencies 

* locaVbusiness, industry, and governmental employers 

* stdte and federal reporting requirements 

To perform the task effectively, the person, responsible for place- 
ment and follow-up must be proficient or competent in: 

1. influencing goa,l setting, prioritization, and policy making with- 
in the i n^titution; 
^2. utilizing information and resources i^egarding employment patterns 
to project and plan for institutional and program needs; 
3. consulting with program managers and faculty in the articulation of: 
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(a) ^ program goal s, ^ ' 

(b) program competencieb , and 

(c) related skin s; 

4. developing institutional support for placement and follow-up 
activities by involving each part of the college. in the design 
of the system; and 

5. plannfng for various strategies to address e§ch component of the 
system (botti long range and immediate), consistent with existing 
state and federal reporting procediiVes. 

RESEARCH 

PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP PERSONNEL WILL. . . 

design, implement, and supervise a, system of evaluation of former 
students to include procedures to: 
select instrumentation 

* collect data 

^ ' * process data • . . • - . 

* analyze data 

* ; interpret data 

* prepare and present data 

To perform the task effectively, the person responsible for place- 
ment and follov/-up must be proficient or competent in: 
1. interpreting basic statistics; 

»2-, utiliz.ing basic research techniques and methodology; 

3. performing ana^lyses; 

(a) to understand what has been donp with the data and what the 
. data represent, 

(b) to recognize important data vsi unimportapv data., 

(c) to identify and analyze trends based on the data; and 

(d) to general ize trends for their effect on each program goal 
•and outcome; . - 

4. designing ^ques'tionjiaires ; 

5. formulating application. systems and' analyses ; 

6. preparing and' presenting information based on the data; 

7. taking full advantage of computer applications; and. 
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8. developing each professional within the college as a resource 
for the design, implementation, or supervision of the systern. 

COMMUNICATION 

PLACEMENT AND- FOLLOW-UP PERSONNEL WILL. . . > / . 

communicate with internal and external publjics with regard to: 

* needs analysis 

* data collection 

* dissemination of reports 

* impl ications 

To perform the task effectively, the person responsible for place- 
ment and follow-up must be proficient or competent in: 

1. educating each public about placement and follow-up in a non- 
threatening and positive manner; 

2. utilizing diplomacy in presenting study results'; / 

3. discriminating the need to know and what is needed by each 
public to be addressed; 

4. marketing the outcome in a variety of means appropriate for the 
group being addressed; 

5. writing reports; 

6. interpreting findings for long-range planning and comparison of 
current trends ; 

7. consulting with faculty and managers about the implications of 
data for their programs in general quantitative ways; 

8. educating faculty about methods of formulating qualitative de- 
cisions about data related to their programs; 

9. developing professional regard, confidentiality,, and where nec- 
essary, anonymity; 

10. writing and speaking clearly; and, 

11. recognizing the method and strategy appropriate for the public 
being addressed. 

Section 2 provides training activities that specifically address the 
three competency areas. Sample exercises are reproduced here for each com 
petency area. 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 

Study your collegers mission statement contained in the college's 
catalog and analyze it as it pertains to placement and follow-up. In the 
space provided, write down those segments of the mission statement that 
relate to degree programs, community service, job placement, and follow-up. 

Mission Statement 



Relevant Segment s 
For Degree Programs 
Academic (transfer) studies 



Vocational studies 



For Community Service 



For Job Placement 



For Follow-up 
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Although the type of information that you wish to gather will play 
a major part in the decision as to which method you use to gather yojur 
follow-up information, you should have an understanding of the benefits 
and problems associated with different methods. In the spaces provided, 
list the advantages and disadvantages of the three most commonly used 
information-gathering methods: mailed questionnaire, telephone interview, 
and personal interview. 

Several, but not all, of the elements you should consider in this 
analysis are the following: 



* time involved for professional staff 

* completeness of information 

* accuracy of interpretation of questions asked 

* interpretation or analysis of information gathered 

* population to be surveyed 



ic 



cost 



MAILED QUESTIONNAIRE 
Advantages 



Disadvantages 




TELEPHONE INTERVIEW 
Advantages 



Disadvantages 



PERSONAL INTERVIEW 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 
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COMMUNICATION 

There is sometimes a tendency for follow-up to be regarded as only 
a one-shot survey form, which is mailed to former students, tabulated, 
reported, and then filed to gather dust. Follow-up is a mucn broader 
activity than that and includes both formal and informal contacts with 
former students and, their employers. These contacts form the basis for 
follow-through services. Follow-through is the action that results from 
follow-up. 

Review the five general methods of providing follow-through services 
listed below and discuss each, using these questions as a guide: 

* Whom would you need to contact for information? 

* When would you do this? 

* What kinds of action might you take? 

* What other people might need to be involved? 

METHODS OF PROVIDING FOLLOW-THROUGH SERVICES 

1. Counsel students about initial work adjustment problems* 

2. Refer students to additional career preparation, as needed 

or desired. 

3. Refer students for additional job placement services for 

career advamcement or relocation, as needed or desired. 

4. Assist employers in arranging for educational services to up- 

grade or up-date skills of employees. 

5. Assist employers in identifying existing jobs that might be 

restructured to utilize entry-level skills of graduates. 

Section 3 provides additional resource information. 
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TITLE: YOU CAN GET THERE FROM HERE/ 

- THE JOB HUNTER'S GUIDEBOOK 
AUTHOR: TAYLOR, JOHN E. 
PUB. DATE: 1977 
LENGTH: 56 PAGES 
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This two-part workshop guide is designed to help job hunters make 
career decision by examining: 



1. 


What they already know about the work place 


2. 


Ways to get more information. 


3. 


What is important in terms of values. 


4. 


What skills they already have. 


5. 


What skills are needed. 


6. 


Alternative careers. 


7. 


A plan for each. 


8. 


Risks and costs of each. 


9. 


Deci sions . 



In part 1, "You Can Get There from Here," five of the section titles 
are "You Live Where You Work," "You Are What You Do," "You Are a Success," 
"What Do You Look for in a Job," and "Chart Your Career." The following 
are content examples from part. 1: (1) in "You Live Where You Work" the 
workshop participant is urged to choose a work location by an exercise 
and a lifestyle rating chart; and (2) in "You Are a Success," the parti- 
cipunt is asked to write down 10 successes and to pick out skills involved 
ir>' those successes. In part 2, "The Job Hunter's Guidebook," five of the 
10 section titles are "Where Do I Go," "The Employment Application," "The 
Resume," "The Interview," and "The Organized Job Hunt." Content examples 
from part 2 are: (1) "The Resume," which provides resume rules, sugges- 
tions, and samples and also covers letter rules; and (2) "Your Job Hunt 
Schedule," which contains a job hunt form, job target references, and 
an interview worksheet. Job information sources, references, and other 
resources are also provided. 
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TITLE: MODEL FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM 

AUTHOR: WASIL, RAYMOND A. 

PUB. DATE: 1974 

LENGTH: 74 PAGES 
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The guide describes a longitudinal, four-phased follow-up study 
procedure for obtaining from high school graduates and dropouts information 
concerning their present employment status, training interests,' personal 
data, employment interests, transportation type, training and education, 
and questions and comments. The initial baseline study (taken bef^»"e 
graduation or dropping out) and the one-year followup phase are recommended 
for all students to determine personal and vocational data. The three- 
year followup phase is primarily geared toward obtaining employment infor- 
mation from vocational students, and educational information from college 
preparatory students. The five-year followup is intended to ascertain 
similar information, along with former students' estimations of the quality 
of the high school education/training experience. Samples and discussions 
of the following forms comprise over 50 pages of the document: the follow- 
up questionnaire; the alumni survey; the employer followup survey; the 
school attendance study of 1973; the State of Ohio base line phase and 
f-irst-year phase surveys; the State of Michigan followup survey of 1973 
graduates; and the State of Florida vocational, technical and adult educa- 
tion followup and employer surveys. 



TITLE: THE DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A MODEL PLACEMENT 

AND FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 
AUTHOR: DALE, JACK 
PUB. DATE: 1974 
LENGTH: 76 PAGES 

AVAIL : DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION,- DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
KNOTT BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, PL 32301 



The theoretical Placement and Follow-up model that gave this Sara- 
sota County Project direction was developed largely on the basis of an 
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in-depth analysis of proposed guidelines and a thorough search of the 
•literature pertaining to this topic. 

Early in the planning phase of the program, goals-for the program 
were identified and priorities were established. The primary goal related 
to the placement phase of the model was to provide students with assistance 
in making the difficult transition from full-time secondary education on 
to career-oriented forms of placement. The types of placement sought were 
not restricted to the educational or employment realm; but rather, followed 
Hoyt's definition of a career as a "personally satisfying succession of 
productive activities hinged together over a lifetime and generally leading 
to greater satisfaction and contribution." 

The follow-up phase of the model has as its basic objective, the col- 
lection of information related to the lives and developmental pattern of 
former students for the purpose of determining the effectiveness of our 
educational programs, policies, and practices. A longitudinal approach 
was employed for the purpose of identifying a temporal sequence of changes 
in career attitudes, aspirations, and activities- of these individuals and 
to provide predictive and diagnostic information needed in comprehensive 
program planning. 

With the goals of the project identified, the next step called for 
a delineation of project components and an establishment of priorities 
for development and implementation. Clc*^e scrutiny of the guidelines 
revestled three basic tasks to be performed: (1) Exit Interviews with all 
students terminating before completing their programs-, (2) follow-up 
studies for former students between fourth and fifteenth months after 
leaving school; and (3) placement assistance for all students when they 
are ready to take the step from publi- school on to their next endeavor. 
The actual survey instruments and data analyses are appended. 
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IV. PERSONAL COUNSELING 



INTRODUCTION 

The role of the counselor has many facets. It would be impossible 
to choose either the educational or vocational role without including some 
aspect of identifying and assisting students with their personal needs. 
This aspect of the counselor's role involves helping students to explore 
and understand themselves, to examine their goals, values, and feelings, 
and to make decisions that will enable them to attain their preferred fu- 
tures . 

Many school counselors would agree thcit the desired outcome of court- 
seling is self-realization and self-direction on the part of the student. 
To achieve this end, counselors must make planning and decision-making 
an important, if not the primary, focus of the guidance program,. In this 
context, counselors help students obtain the information needed to make 
decisions and gain acceptance or clarification of certain personal charac- 
teristics that may interfere with, or be related to, making decisions. 
However, the role of the counselor is not to tell students what is right 
or wrong or what they should do. A guidance program should help students 
achieve their own educational/vocational adjustment and fulfillment by 
focus ing^ on individual student needs and problems and by helping them learn 
what is needed to meet their needs and solve their problems. In this way, 
each student will develop the ability to face and deal with fu^ture concerns. 

The teaching and learning of decision-making skills is basic to the 
guidance program and its curriculum. Throughout their lives, students will 
have to make decisions that will ultimately affect their career choice and 
their life style choice. For this reason, the following materials on deci- 
sion-making and its -application wilhin a drug educatibn curriculum and peer 
counseling support group are offered as examples of strategies that can 
help students develop and enhance positive self-images. 
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OPTIONS: A CAREER DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM 

FOR RURAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. UNIT II; 

DECISION MAKING. 

DUNNE, FAITH; AND OTHERS 

1980 

94 PAGES 
ED 2O0 357 



Everyone worries about making decisions. Particularly about making 
the right decision. Decisipn making is an important life skill, one that 
we use an the time. It is a skill that allows people to take control of 
their own lives. Some people approach the issue of decision making by 
relying on their "gut" reactions, others use an analytic approach. Unfor- 
tunately, there are other people who seem to shy away from making decisions 
altogether and who essentially make their decisions by deciding not to 
decide,. Those who fall into the last category run the risk of letting 
others, make decisions for them and letting others have control over what 
happens to them. Those who follow their "gut" reactions may be lucky or 
they may not, but they lack a process that they can apply to situations 
when they have conflicting "gut" reactions about what to do,. Unit II of 
the OPTIONS series provides students with experiences and classroom acti- 
vities that will help them identify situations requiring decision-making 
skills and introduces them to a process for use in coming to a decision. 

Inevitably, the issue of what constitutes a good decision will arise 
as students think about decision making. Most people define a good deci- • 
sion as one that results in a positive outcome, and conversely, a bad deci- 
sion as one that results in an undesired or negative outcome. For the pur- 
poses of this unit, decisions are evaluated as "good" or "bad", on the basis 
of how they are made, not on the basis of their outcomes. It is important 
for students to understand that using a process that involves defining 
a problem or situation, identifying alternatives, and weighing choices will 
actually increase the likelihood of a desirable outcome. To make sure 
that students do not confuse a good decision with a positive outcome, it 
may be worth taking the time to present them with some situations that will 
make this concept clearer. For example: someone tells you t|hey are going 
to flip a coin and give you ^$5.00 if you call it right. Y^decide to call 
heads and the coin lands on tails. Your decision cleart^had an undesired , 




outcome, since you did not receive the $&.0O, but does that mean that you 
made a bad decision? On what basis could you possibly have made a better 
decision? They will easily see, that luck, not decision making, is at wprk 
here. Another situation requiring a decision is as follows: Sally Jones 
is by far the best pitcher on the girls' Softball team. Her coach decides 
to have her pitch in the finals of the playoffs. Unfortunately, she has 
a bad day. The other team scores ten runs off her and wins,. The coach's 
decision had a negative outcorpe, yet the decision to have her pitch was a-* 
good one based on her past performance. 

The exercises in this unit are designed to allow students to learn 
and practice the skills of decision making. Included are situations that 
involve making quick decisions, crisis decisions, and long-range or life- 
planning decisions. The process that \s introduced stresses the need to 
collect as much information relevant tp the decision as possible. It also 
makes clear the fact that in every situation there are bound to be several 
choices or alternatives that should be considered. Most important, this 
unit should teach students that they can only take control of their live^ 
to the extent that they are willing to make decisions for themselves. ^ 

For each of the five lessons in this unit, i.e,. Life Auction, House 
Fire, Introducing Decision-Making, Applying The Decision-Making Process, and 
Applying the Decision-Making Process to a Personal Problem, there is a 
set of instructions to the teacher about classroom activities and homework.' 
The Teacher's Guide includes: (1) statements of enabl ing' objectives for 
each activity; (2) A list of materials needed for the lesson; (3) a de- 
tailed lesson plan; (4) a "Notes for the Teacher" section with optional 
activities; (5) a reproducible copy of a student activity sheet^ and (6) 
an. appendix that includes additional information on classroom techniques. 

A sample of the first portion on lesson three and the House Fire les- 
son are reproduced on the following pages. 
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INTRODUCING DECISION MAKING 
LESSON THREE 



Objectives 

1. Students will be able to understand decision making as a process. 

2. Students will be able to state the process necessary for making 
a good decision. 

3. Students will be able to apply the process of decision making 
to a case study* 

Material s ^ 

Large poster with the five decision-making steps outlined. 

Lesson Plan 

1. Introduce the class to the concept of decision making as outlined 
in the unit introduction. Point \Out that the two previous acti- 
vities, "House Fire" and "Life Auction," involved making a deci- 
sion — in one case about the needs of the family and in the other 
case, a^bout personal priorities. 

2. Ask students: 

• - to identify what, if any, process they used to make 

decisions during those exercises. . • ^ 

- if they have^a difficult time making decisions -'and. 
if so, why. 

- what information not provided in the exercise would 
have been helpful to them in making those decisions. 

3. In the context of the discussion, some references to "good" and 
"bad" decisions may arise. Make sure that your students under- 
stand the distinction between a good decision and a positive 
outcome. Decisions are evaluated as "good" or "bad" on the 
basis of how well they are made, not solely on how they turn 
out. Once that distinction is clear .in their mindb, briefly 
introduce the five-step decision-making process that follows. 

4. Explain that as a class they will apply this process to the fol- 
lowing situation: Sarah is 17, her parents are getting a divorce, 
and each has asked her to live with him/her. Work through Sarah's 
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predicament by asking the class the question(s) related to each 
step that will facilitate the application of the process to Sar- 
ah's case, (tlote: This lesson is followed by a sample class 
summary of the step-by-step application of the process to Sarah's 
situation for the teacher's benefit.) 

THE FIVE-STEP PROCESS FOR DECISION MAKING 

Step 1: RECOGNIZE AND STATE THE DECISION NEEDING TO BE MADE 
Does the situation demand a decision?. 
What is the problem you are trying to solve? 
Is this an importan^t decision for you? 

Step 2: STATE ALL POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 
What are your choices? 

Step 3: EVALUATE THE PROS AND CONS OF EACH ALTERNATIVE 
What factors should you base your detision on? 
What do .you need to know before you can make your decision? 
For each alternative, what are the advantages, disadvantages, 
unknowns, and^risks involved? ^ 

Step 4: MAKE THE DECrSIOH AND EVALUATE IT 

Given the alternatives, what do you decide to do? 

Is that decision a ">goo(i" decision, given the information 

you have collected and your evaluation of your alternatives? 
If you are not happy next year (or next month) with your deci- 
sion, does that mean that you made a "Dad** decision? 

STEP 5: DEVELOP A PLAN OF ACTION AND CARRY IT OUT 

What must you do to carry out your decision? 

HOUSE FIREl! 

Objectives 

1. Students will be able to identify priorities in a crisis situa- 
tion and act on their relative importance. 

2. Students will be able to state the reasons for the decision they 
made. 
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Student Activity Sheet #2: /"House Fire!!" 
Student Activity Sheet #2a: "House Fire!! - Group Ranking" 

(one per group) 

Lesson Plan 

1. Pd'ss out the problem sheets for House Fire! and have the students 
rank the list of needs from 1 (most important) to 13 (lea-st impor- 
tant). 

2. After the individual students have fcompleted their ranking list, 
have them form groups of four to six and ask them to complete the 
group ranking sheet. The group ifiust come to a consensus on what 
is most important without averaging votes and without "majority 
rule" voting. There should be a recorder for the gro.up to record 
the group's ranking and their reasons for it. 

. 3. Fifteen minutes before the end of class, the/whole class should 
be reconvened and the decision making process should be discussed. 
Considerations to keep in mind are: 

a. What behaviors helped the decision making process? 

b. What behaviors impeded the process? 

c. What pattern of decision making occurred? 

d. Who were the Influential members? How were they influential? 

e. What was each group's final ranking? What were their reasons? 
How do the groups compare? 

• • HOUSE FIRE!! PROBLEM SHEET 

Your next door neighbors' house* burned to the ground last nigh£ when^ 
their space heater exploded. The famfly was awakened by their dog's fran- 
tic barking just in time to escape from the house' before the main stair- 
way collapsed. The family mem6ers--BeYnice Post, a 35-year-oJd divorcee, 
and her five children. Amy, 13, Elaine, 12, John, 7, Jessie, 4, and>Bess, 
18 months old— are now homeleU*, without insurance, having lost all their ^ 
personal possessions, clothing, and ^house contents, and receiving only a 
limited income from welfare. The family members are all still 1n shock 
over their loss and inca^pable of thinking clearly about today, much less 
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the future. You, have decided that, as 'a neighbor and friend, ybu will help 
them out. You. plan to start a fund *tO. assist:. the family in reestablishing 
themselves. Also, because Mrs. Post is too upset by the fire, you tempor- 
arily take over the responsibility of contacting" local resources to assist 
the-family. , ■ * . ' 

Below is a. list of things, that^must- be done to assist the family. ^ 
Your task is to rank them in terms of their Importance to the Post family. 
Rank them from 1 (the item you thiji.k is most Important) to 13 (the item 
you think is least important and^the la'st thirig- to be done). 

Locate immedia'te housing / . 

Take out a bank loan ' : . ' y 

Find a babysitter/day care^ . <> , 

Contact utility companies ;.(to disconnect utilities in the 

destroyed hoii^e) , , 

Start a clothing drive 

o • ^ • 

Infolrm a minister ' / -[ ^ - . 

Collect food ^0 \ ' , * : 

Obtain medical care - J / 

Contact rel atives ^ ^ , - . 

Collect furniture, appliances s ' 

V \ V " 

Make a list of destroyed items, valuables, papers", etc. 

"__ Contact school officials 

Contact Community Services Department, , *• . 

HOU SE FIRE!! GROUP RANKING - . 

» » » » ' ' ' * 

Note to Group Recorder ^ ^ . 

As a grolip you need to agree on the ranking of the* following items. 

Through persuasive argument, not by majority 'rule, e^^eryonr -rtiust agree 
on a rank for each item. , ' - . ' ' 

In the space before each item, write the agreed upon r^nki^g. In 

the space after each item, write the explanation of why the grou-p decided 
as they did. * ' ' , ^ 1 ■ ' 
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Rank # 



Need 



Explanation 



Locate immediate housing 

Take out a bank loan 

Find a babysitter/day care 

Contact utility companies 

Start a clothing drive 

Inform a minister 

Collect food 

Obtain medical care 

Contact relatives 

Collect furniture, appliances 

Make a list of destroyed item's 

^Contact scTiool officials 

Contact Community Services Department 
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Today's many educators have adopted the career education concept 
because it embodies some very broad, forward-looking educational and social 
goals, and because, as a unifying concept, it affords successive opportun- 
ities for youfhs and adults to choose and prepare for a wide range of 
careers by dissolving the barriers between academic education and skill- 
training. If career education remains flexible, it should be capable of 
responding to the needs of both society and self through a variety of edu- 
cational and training alternatives for all persons. 

This guide focuses on the needs of high school women^ students. It 
attempts to help counselors develop open attitudes and non-discriminatory 
policies and practices in educating and training women for satisfying, non- 
stereotyped careers and life-roles. The manual provides separate, creative 
program strategies that vary in importance, difficulty, commitment to pol- 
icy change, traditional nature, and pre-implementation planning; none is 
prerequisite to another. Strategies are offered to initiate a vocational 
readiness program, to expand career options for women, to involve women 
students in career guidance policy-making, to organize student career 
awareness groups, to introduce more diversity in role, model activities, 
to encourage mentoring, to locate sex-fair guidance inventories, to re- 
mediate the curriculum with women's studies, to develop school-community 
cooperative activities, to provide inservice training for staff, and to 
obtain current and specific career resource material for young women stu- 
dents. To aid \:he final strategy, seven separate resource lists suggest 
a basic book collection, files, mi seel laneous program uiaterials, other 
publications and resources, national women's professional organizations, 
national women's organizations, and national organizations for job discrim- 
ination and women's rights. 
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The complete script for one activity in the vocational readiness 
strategy is reproduced on these pages. 

*-*WHEN I GROW UP TM GOING TO BE MARRIED^' 
A Game Which Illustrates How 
Time and Circumstance Affect Women 

Background and Purpose of the Game . When you ask a little boy what 
he is going to be when he grows up, he tells you; he may not end up being 
what he first says, and he may "be" a number of different things over 
the course of his life, but throughout he is focusing on the work he does. 
Most little girls say they will be married, period. Yet, data of the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the California Advisory Commission on the Status of 
Women show the following: The average life expectancy of women today is 
75 years; since childbearing patterns have changed, the average mother of 
today has 40 years of life ahead of her after her youngest child enters 
school; 9 out of 10 girls will marry; 8 out of 10 will have children; 1 
out of 10 win be employed outside the home for some period of their lives; 
at least 6 out of 10 will work full time outside their home:> for up to 30 
years; more than 1 in 10 will be widowed before she is 50; more than 1 in 
10 will be heads of families; probably 3 in 10 will be divorced; only 1 
in 3 California girls plan to go to college; most girls do not see themselves 
as problem solvers or achievers; most girls have not been influenced or 
trained to deal with many of the realities they will face in their lives; 
society will continue to experience the loss of the talents of many bright 
women because they are not given early encouragement or because girls be- 
lieve they must choose between a family and a career. 

The game has limited purposes, but serves as a start toward these 
goals; (1) To give girls greater awareness of the above realities of women's 
lives; (2) To give girls experience and, sel f-confidence in dealing with un- 
expected hardship or altered circumstances; and (3) To motivate girls to 
alter their current activities and plans so that future pitfalls can be 
avoided and the maximurp potential of their abilities can be realized over 
* the course of their lives. 
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Instructions , An adult who is knowledgeable of the above statistics 
and their implications and possibilities "leads" the game. Examples of 
implications and possibilities are: An unskilled, divorced mother who 
needs employment usuapy cannot find child care facilities, and often hous- 
ing, at a price she can afford; a full-time homemaker doesn't need to want 
until her children are grown to continue her education-- she can go to school 
while they are in school; and, 40 years of age is not too late to start a- 
college education^, a career, or other fulfilling activity, since on the 
average, she will live 35 years more. The Commission's 1969 and 1971 *Re- 
ports can be helpful in preparation for leading the game. 

The game is based on the above statistics. There are 10 profiles 
since the statistics are based on percentages of 10 - 3 girls are profiled 
to go 'to college, 1 never marries, 3 are divorced, etc. Before using the 
game, the "chance factors", which make up the bottom half of each sheet, 
are to be stapled to they are covered from view. 

Ten girls can play. Before the profiles are distributed, the leader 
explains that the game illustrates how time and circumstance affect women, 
reads the above statistics aloud artd explains that the profiles are repre- 
sentative of the statistics. 

Each girl Ms given a numbered profile. Four facts are showing which 
correspond to the marital, childbearing, employment and college statistics 
above. In turn, each girl is asked to read her 4 facts aloud and is asked 
what kind of life, based on her personal aspirations and plan-, might be 
built given these circumstances. Not much time should be spent on this part 
of the game--perhaps 2 or 3 minutes per girl. Its principal purpose Is to 
break the ice, get girls talking about themselves, and to set the stage 
for the second phase of the game. The starting girl usually has trouble 
understanding what she is expected to say. The leader helps by asking her 
if she has thought about a kind of work she would like to do, at what age 
she thinks she might like to be married, etc., but no one should be pres- 
sured to be more specific about their own plans than is easy for them, to 
handle. The leader notes briefly on a duplicate set of profiles key things 
about each girl, such as "interested in computer programming and plans 
early marriage "plans on college, interested in teaching," "artist, no 
marriage plans ," etc. 




It is hot important whether the 4 profiled facts fit a particular 
girl's specific plans, or whether her projections when trying to fit them 
to the faets are realistic. For instance, some girls have said things 
like, "I plan to be a marine biologist, but- this says I don't go to college 
before marriage, so I suppose my husband and I will just go to college to- 
gether." The leader should not ask at t^is point how they are going to 
afford it. Also, during this segment they are not required to build a 
whole life— they usually stop at about age 30. Whole-life awareness and 
"nuts and bolts" realism are dealt with in the second part o" the game. 

After each girl's "projections" are dealt with in turn, the second 
phase begins by starting again with profile No, 1. Girl No. 1 is asked 
to unstaple her profile and read alound her chance factors. It is then 
the task of the group , not the particular girl, to wor1< on the problem, 
although the profiled girl may join in if she wants. It should be made 
clear, however, that the responsibility lies with the group, working as a 
team, to try to solve the problem. Group responsibility makes discussion 
easier, generates more ideas, creates a mutual helping atmosphere, puts 
no one person "on the spot",, and gives all the girls 10 experiences in 
problem solving and identification with 10 possible "lives" even though 
each has only 1 profile. 

First, the immediate problem is dealt with; then, the leader, re- 
ferring to the notes taken earlier, asks if even in these circumstances 
there is any way the "read" girl's stated aspirations can ever be reached 
(in some profiles the latter is not relevant and this aspect should be 
omitted). 

rThe leader should intrude as little as possible during this segment, 
but should help if no one has suggestions, and should non-Judgmentally 
add corrective data from time to time. It is unwise to correct or ques- 
tion every unreal istic suggestion, and the leader has to tread the fine 
line of building the girls' self-confidence on the one hand, and helping 
them to learn what is really involved in coping with day to day problems 
on the other^ Examples might take the following forms: 

1. Profile 1. No one speaks up. The leader might ask: 
"Could the husband take a second job at night? Could 
the wife get a part-time job while the children are in 
school? Which would be best for the family as a whole?" 




2. Profile 10. Someone has suggested the wife sell the 
house. The leader might ask if apartment housing, es- 
pecially if the children are a girl and a boy, might 
not be as expensive as the house payment, pick an ar- 
bitrary figure for the house payment and inquire whetjier 
anybody knows the cost of apartments that would fit the 
family's needs. 

3. Profile 3. The profiled girTs real aspiration was to 
be a librarian. If no one else suggests it, the leader 
might ask: "Why couldn't she go to college now? It 
takes 5 years to get the degree. She'd hav.e 30 years to 
be what she wants. Older people, believe 1t or not, 
need to like what they're doing and have something to 
look forward to as much as young people do." 

After the problem has been dealt with, the group is asked to discuss 
how early planning or action might have prevented the problem, and/or 
how the particular girl's aspirations could most easily have been reached. 
This process is repeated until each girl's "altered" life has been dealt 
with. 

- Extending the Game . A variety of extensions are possible. One would 
be to ask the girls to do some "detective work." Using their own profiles 
girls could be asked to find out and. report back the cost and availability 
of the various kinds of child care (just finding out how to find out is a 
challenge); what jobs and pay for secretaries, etc. are listed in help 
wanted ads and whether public transportation to and from specific listings 
is available; whether local colleges permit part-time students for the par- 
ticular major the girl has in mind and what the costs are; what current 
housing and transportation costs are to fit the needs of the profiled fam- 
ily, etc. • 

Caationary Note . The "life style" within the 10 chance factors, when 
taken together, may be unsuitable for specific populations. Adult pro- 
fessionals utilizing the game should analyze the general life styles in- 
volved and should revise the context in which "happenings" take place, 
so that specific populations can identify generally with a sufficient 
number of life styles. It is impossible to say how many is "suf-Ficient," 
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and , experimentation is obviously necessary. The overall population stat- 
istics listed on page 1 should remain the same, however, even if styles 
are changed, e.g.: The divorce statistic is 3/10, yet in some populations, 
^divorce is endemic. But, when girls from such populations learn that it 
isn*t inevitable elsewhere, they can see new possibilities for themselves, 
especially in the overall "hel ping-sol ving-preventing" context of the game. 

WHEN I GROW UP TM GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 1 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your liYe. 
You will not go to college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You work as a secretary for two years before your marriage.. You have 
two children. . Your husband's job seems promising, but he doesn't advance 
as quickly as he noped, and when the children are 7 and 9, you and he real- 
ize that with the high cost of medical and dental care, taxes, saving for 
the children to go to college, and wanting to buy a home, one salary just 
will not do it. 

What do you do? 

WHEN I GROW UP I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 2 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You complete your college education before marriage. 

Chance Factors ' 

You "fall into" a dream job soon after graduation from coVlege, and 
two years later meet and marry a young man with a promising future in an- 
other field from yours. You keep on working after your two cf\jldren are • 
born because you love your work and you are rising fast in yo^r company. 
Ten years later when yoa are near the top your company is bought outright 
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by a large conglomorate. The whole firm is to be moved to New York and 
you are offered the directorship. There is no opportunities for you at 
your level if you switch to another company in your field here in town. - 
Opportunities for your husband in New York are unknown. 
How do you approach this situation? 

WHEN I GROW UP TM GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 3 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children: 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
-You will not go to college before marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You work a year and are married at 19. You enjoy your 20 years of 
homemaking, but when you are 40 your children are all but grown. You 
don't want to just sit home for another 35 years. 

What can you do? 

WHEN I GROW UP I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 4 

You will live tc be 75 years old. 
You will- marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You will not go to college before you marry. 

Chance Factors 

You go to work for the telephone company when you are 18. Two years 
later you marry a handsome, dashing line repairman, and by the time you are 
26 you have 3 children. Your husband is assigned to emergency repair work 
in remote places--is home less and less, starts playing around with other 
women, and doesn't send home money regularly for you and the family. You 
try for three years to straighten things out, but at age 30 things are worse 
rather than better, and you get a divorce. The .court awards you some ali- 
mony (now known as support) and child support, but it is not enough to live 
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on and there is very little community property—pretty much just clothing 
and furniture. 

How can you cope? 

WHEN I GROW UP, I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 5 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period in your life. 
You complete tv/o years of college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You have 3 children. Your husband has a good job and things are 
going well for the family until you are 34, when your husband is tragi- 
cally killed in an automobile accident. The children are then 4, 8 and 10. 
There is some life insurance, but not enough to last very long. 

How will you cope? 

WHEN I GROW UP I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 6 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You will not go to college before, your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You marry your high school "steady" right after you graduate from 
high school. He has completed two years of college at that point, and 
you go to work as a clerk-typist in a law firm to put him through col- 
lege. He. graduates from college and gets a good jab. After 5 years in 

i 

the firm you are promoted to head secretary in the law firm. It is fas- 
cinating work, and while you and your husband are disappointed that no 
^'children come along, you decide that since you both enjoy the challenges 
and freedom of your life that you will not adopt children. You are intef- 
ested in the cases being handled by the firm, but over the next 15 years 
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you find that youY secretarial role is less and less challenging. You are 
38. • 

What will you do the rest of your life? 

WHEN I GROW UP I'M GOING TO Bt MARRIED • ^ 

Profile 7 

You Hill live to be 75 years old. » a;. ^ 

You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
' You will not go to college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

It is apparent within two years that your marriage was a mistake 
and you are divorced. You remarry when you are 24 and have 2 children. 
When you are 35 and the children are 7 and 9, your husband's job and whole 
field of work is wiped out by automation. 

How can the family cope? 

ff 

WHEN I GROW^UP I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 8 ^ 

You will live to be 75 years old. 

You will marry and have children. 

You do not go to college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

In your senior year in high school you fall madly in love wi^th an 
0 exciting "older man of 29," who is already successful in business. He 
is of the firm opinion ;that woman's place is in the, home, and states often 
that no wife of his will ever work. . The two of you continue to be gen- 
erally compatible and remain married all your lives, but over the years 
his business affairs take up more and more of his time, and he prefers 
spending his leisure time "with the boys" hunting and fishing. Your child- 
ren are all off on their own by the time you are 43 years old. 

What do you do with the rest of .your life? 
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WHEN I GROW UP TM^ GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 9 ^ ' ' ^ 

— ^ 

You win live to be 75^years old. 

You do not go to college before taking your first job. 
Chance Factors 

Your father dies unexpectedly when you are 17 and your mother is in 
poor health. You have 4 younger brothers and sisters, the youngest of 
which is 2, so supporting the family is up to you/ You have no practical^ 
skills and jobs are scarce, but you get work in a cleaning plant. The pay 
is not bad/ but you'^are pretty tired by nighttime, especially after peeing 
to things at home. You have boyfriends, but the ones you really like have 
their own problems and don't see themselves taking over support of your 
family. By the time the other children can help out enough so that most 
of your earnings- are not needed for the family, you are 35 years old. 
You find that at that age, there are very few eligible men around. You 
neveV do find one. 

^What^will you do with the rest of your life? 

WHEN I GROW UP I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED 

Profile 10 

You will live to be 75 years old. 

You will marry and have children. ^ 

You will w(irk outside the home for some period of your life. 
You complete 3 years of college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

Yoar fiance graduates from college when you finish your junior year, 
and he is offered a good job in a town which has no 4-year coll eye. You 
marry and go with him. When you are 42, and your children are 15 and 17, 
your husband says he wants a divorce to marry a younger woman. Under Cal- 
ifornia's new divorce law (which became effective in 1970), he can do this 
and there is nothing you can do about it. The new. Taw also says that you 
can't get alimony (now known as spousal support) just because you are^'a 
woman, but since you have been married for such a long time the court awards 
you a small amount of "spousal support" for three years and child support 
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until the children are 21. You also get one of the cars and the furni- 
ture, which are paid for, and the house, which is only 2/3 paid for. Even 
with the support money, there is not going to be enough to make ends meet. 
How will you cope? 
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TITLE: BUILDING WELLNESS^ LIFESTYLESr COUNSELOR'S MANUAL. 

BUILDING WELLNESS LIFESTYLES: ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE. 
AUTHOR: , KOSS; LARRY; KETCHAM, MICHAEL* 
PUB. DATE: 1980 
LENGTH: 118 PAGES; 59 PAGES 

ERrK NO.: ED 188 840; ED 188 841 / 



A camp program is presented which reflects the Young Men's Christian 
Association's traditional commitment to the development of the whole* per- 
son, introducing the development of a "wellness" lifestyle. A wellness 
lifestyle is described as one that involves living fully and abundantly 
while recognizing and assuming responsibility for one's own health--and 
" for the way things turn out in one's life. Written for counselors, the 
manual maintains that the counselor must present and model wellness thfor^- 
mation in a way that emphasizes the enjoymen*t and popuTarity various 
health enrichment practices allow. Several principles which can be used in 
building a wellness program are discussed (e.g., effecting long term changes 
and involving young people in the change process). Most of the manual is 
devoted to 47 wellness activities related to each^of 6 wellness dimensions: 
each activity is outlined according Iq purposeT age of camper (7-12 ctnd up), 
materials, and procedure's. Activities range from tracing blood flow through 
^the heart to building a nutritional cooking center; exemplary activities 
include: a calf heart dissection; blood pressure measurement; caloric 
intake and expenditure measurement; alcohol abuse arid drug abuse discus- 
sions; assessment of advertising media influence on self-image; stress 
management relaxation techniques; a "blind" walkTa siJent walk; and a 
night hike. ^ 

The guide for summer camp administrators is built upon six principal 
concepts: enjoying fitness; eating well; taking care of oneself; enjoying 
life; relating to others; and being part of the world. Wellness is des- 
cribed as serving to awaken one's awareness to lifestyle norms and prac- 
tices that contribute more to an illness culture than to a true state of 
fitness and health. The administrator's personal commitment to a wellness 
lifestyle is seen as essential to the program's success. Accordingly, a 
Lifestyle Assessment Inventory and an Individual Action' Plan are included 
so the administrator may examine his lifestyle and consider a plan for change. 
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'/{^similar inventory aids in examining the degree to which wellness is part 
of a camp and assists in a program for improvement, A strategy for build- 
ing wellness programs is outljned and discussed according to five develop- 
mental levels: analysis; support; program development; implementation; 
and evaluation. One task in. the area of program development involves tem- 
pering the promotion of wellness to avoid obscuring the competing with the 
regular camp program. Another task involves Working for a gradual and 
realistic change. Specific information is included on the development, 
implementation and maintenance t)f wel Iness programs. ' ^ . 

These activities from the wellness program are reproduced , on the 
following pages. 

THE DIMENSIONS OF WELLNESS QUESTIONNAIRE 

Listed below are twelve statements reflecting some dimensions of well-' 
ness. For each statement, indicate how well you are doing^ in that area, 
circling the most appropriate rating for each item. Consider a rating of 
"1" to be the lowest possible value and a "5" as the highest possible value 

HOW AM I DOING? 

1. In exercising my heart and 1 ungs rigorously for 

• at least 20 minutes a day, every other day? 1 2 3 4 5 

2. In developing and maintaining strength and flex- 
ibility? ^ , 1 2 3 4 ' 

3. In maintaining my weight within 5 lbs. of my 
optimal level? 1 2 3 4 5 
Formula for assessing "optimal level": 

male = ht. in inches % 4.0 - 128 
female" = ht. in inches x 3.5 - 108 \ 

4. In maintaining a sound nutritional diet? 1 2 3 4 5 

5. In not driving or riding in automobiles either 
recklessly or above speed limits? 1 2 3 4 5 

6. In avoiding smoking and the misuse of alcohol 
or drugs? 12 3 4 5 

7. In making sure that I get at least two ade- 
quate periods of relaxation per day? 1 2 3 4 5 
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• 8. In making sure that I have a balance of fun and 

work in my life? 1 2 3 4 5 

^. In being aware of what I feel and being able to 

express those feelings? 12 3 4 5 

10. .In dev^^loping and maintaining satisfying and mean- 

ingful relationships with others? / 1 2 3 4 5 

11. In being sensitive to the needs of our natural 

environment? 12 3 4 5 

12. In developing and maintaining a sense of commun- 
ity and spiritual awareness? 1 2 3 4 5 

Areas of Strength 



Areas for Possible Improvement 



IMPROVING YOUR FLEXIBILITY 
(Stretchijig) 



Purpose : 



-To alert campers to the benefits of improved flexibility and reduced 



muscle tension and to guide campers through a stretching program. 
Participants : 

Counselors and campers (recommended age: all). One person or a 
group of any size may do this activity. 

Material s : 

None, although a soft surface (grass, exercise mat, etc.) is desirable. 
Procedures :^ 

1. Ask -carnpers what cats normally do on first awakening (slow, purpose- 
ful stretching). .Did they know that cats maintain full flexibility 
through S'O to 85% of their total life or 8 to 9 out of 10 years? What 
about we humans; do .we enjoy such lasting flexibility? (No; most hu- 
mans retain average flexibility through only 50% or 35 years of their 
life.) V ' ' 
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What are some of the benefits of flexibility? Prevention of injury 
prior to physical exercise, improved energy levels, greater feelings 
of relaxation, avoidance of joint stiffness, , etc. ) 
Introduce the following stretching guidelines: 

a. -Ask a camper to demonstrate a stretching exercise, such 
/ as a toe-touch. What is he or she attempting to do? A 

very common error in stretching may arise here: jerky 
or bounce-type movements, the way many of us were once 
taught to wa»^m-up (examples include toe torching, side 
bends, jumping jacks, etc.). 

b. Doing the same exercise, the counselor should demonstrate 
the proper way to stretch: slowly and with control hold- 
ing the stretch for several seconds, careful to avoid ex- 
cessive tension. Ask campers why the controlled stretch 
might be more beneficial than the moving stretch. (Muscle 
fibers are allowed to stretch out slowly and stay stretched 
out for a period of time.) 

c. Stretching is not a physically exhausting form of exercise. 
On the contrary, one should be relaxed while concentrating 
on the part of the body being stretched. (Relaxation can 
be deepened by closing the eyes while stretching,) Breath- 
ing should be slow, deep, and rhythmical; breathing must not 
be held nor restricted. 

d. Avoid overstretching. The benefits from stretching are 
reached when the proper tension (stress) level is reached. 
Stretch to a point where the tension is felt and maintain 
it. The feelintis of the stretch should decrease the longer 
the stretch is held. Stretching should be enjoyable ratner 
than painful . 

e. Be alert for campers who feel the need to compare themselves 
with others. Remind them that each of us differs in terms 
of body type, flexibility, and muscfular tightness, and that 
improvements will be quickly seen with a regular and prfoper 
stretching routine. 
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f. Ask campers when the "best" time of the day might be 
to stretch. (Many different times are suitable for 
stretching: in, the morning v/hen our muscles are very 
stiff ^rom prolonged rest, prior to physical exercise 
as a warm-up activity, following physical exercise as 
a cool -down activity, when one feels tense or frustrated, 
etc.) 



Purpose : 

To help campers understand and appreciate individual differences 
and similarities. 

Participants : 

Counselor and campers (recommended age: all). 



Materials : 

Paper and pencil /pen for each camper. 

Procedure : 

1. While sitting together as a group, ask campers to either write down 
or express verbally the differences they note among the membe. . of 
the group. Such differences can by physical (height or weight), per- 
sonal habits (a preference to rise early in the morning), personality 
(friendly), likes or dislikes (horseback riding), etc. Encourage 
campers to observe themselves as well as others. 

2. When the list is complete, ask campers to make a similar listing of 
the similarities they note among the members of the group. 

3. With older campers, introduce the person of Martin Luther King .and 
read the following excerpted from "Stride Toward Freedom:" 

{ To retaliate in kind would do nothing but intensify the 
existence of hate in the universe. Along the way of 
^ life, someone must have sense enough and morality enough 

to cut off the chain of hate. 
"Discuss the meaning of the lines. Ask campers to think of examples 
where compassion and understanding are more appropriate responses than 
retaliation. Role playing can be very effective. Can they relate 
these lines to examples in their personal life, camp life or world events? 



ARE WE REALLY DIFF|RENT? 
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With younger campers, read the following poem by She! Silversteiri 

entitled, *'No Difference:'* 

Smal 1 as a peanut. 

Big as a giant. 

We're all the same size 

When we turn off the light. 

Rich as a sultan. 

Poor as a mite. 

We're all worth the same 

When we turn off the light. 

Red, b1 ack or orange, 

Yellow, or white. 

We an look the same 

When we turn off the light. 

So maybe the way 

To make everything right 

Is for God to reach out 

And turn off the light! 

If read at night, turn all lights off before reading the poem. Do we 

have to wait for Rod to turn off the light? How can we learn to accept 

and appreciate the value of human differences? 
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TITLE: . „GOAt Xr- PRE-PAR^^^G FOR A CHANGING WORLD: 

COPING WITH CHANGE. A GUIDE TO INTERVENTION 
TECHNIQUES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROBLEM- 
SOLVING AND C0PIN5 SKILLS. 

AUTHOR: HERZOG, JAMES F. 

PUB. DATE: 1977 

LENGTH: 33 PAGES 

ERIC NO. : ED 155 584 



The basic approach to being prepared for a changing world offered by 
this guide is to acquire the skills to solve and cope with one's problems. 
While che problems are numerous and ever-changing, the skills remain con- 
stant. This publication defines this basic personal -coping approach and . 
lists some of the resources available for implementing programs in these 
basic skills. 

The first section defines and explores such concepts as coping, prob- 
lem-solving, hypothesizing, and selection or alternatives. The second 
section identifies resources for strategies for kindergarten, elementary, 
and secondary teachers, counselors, parents, psychologists and teacher- 
trainers. These resources are identified and briefly described; occasion- 
ally availability is cited. A bibliography is included for those who wish 
more inrdepth coverage. 



TITLE: OVERCOMING SEX STEREOTYPING: A COUNSELING CASEBOOK 

, AUTHOR: SOLDWEDEL, BETTE J. 
) PUB. DATE:- 1982 

LENGTH: lOl PAGES 
^ AVAIL.: DI.VISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
KNOTT BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FL 32310 

«^ 

Sex stereotyping remains a significant impediment to many of the crit- 
ical decisions which girls and women ^must make: choice of curr-^'cular elec- 
tives, choice of major fields of study, choice of a college, choice of a 
career. Sex steretotyping is a serious obstacle in the market place, bear- 
ing on job entry, classifications of positions, upward mobility, and, of 
^ course, rewards systems including salary. 
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Sex stereotyping is seldom considered a subject for detailed study 
in counselor education programs. Among the counseling behaviors promoted 
in the literature for the evaluation of prospective counselors* skills, 
few lists call for an assessment of stereotypical predispositions. At 
the same time, content analyses of major, textbooks used in counselor edu- 
cation and in-service programs indicate that typical cases depicting prob- 
lems of women and girls are seriously under-represented. 

With so little concern within the context of traditional counselor 
education, the products of training-teachers, guidance counselors, academic 
advisors, deans, employment counselors, human services interviewers, per- 
sonnel directors and specialists - often lack both exposure to the issues 
of sex-stereo'typing and the ability to eradicate it in professional rela- 
tionships. This document attempts to fill the significant void. The cashes 
are drawn from actual experiences of girls and women. Each vignette treats 
a' typiciPl situation in which sex stereotyping is at issue. The cases range 
from the high school girl who is advised by her counselor to marry a vet- 
erinarian,, a career to which she aspires,' because "that's as close as youMl 
ever come to that field," to a school drop-out, mother'of six who wants 
to achieve a 6.E.D. only to be told by a female counselor, "the chances* are 
you would never finish..." Other cases describe both male and female atti- 
tudes toward sexual harassment, promotional opportunities for working moth- 
ers, working for female supervisors, and additional situations. 

In addition, five alternative strategies for counseling women are 
summarized and resources for indepth investigation of these alternative^ 
are suggested^ A comprehensive program for counseling women includes: 

1. Individual counseling 

2. career planning 

3. assertiveness training ^ 
\4. support group counseling 

5. overcoming sex stereotyping 

Faph strategy is outlined in terms of goals, general content or com- 
petencies, suggested activities, additional resources and application to 

cases. k ' ^ ' 

To reduce or eliminate sex bias in counseling, practitioners need to 
be alert to their feelings and attitudes and thf extent to which these' 
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feelings and a'ttitudes limit or' enhance' the options of their, clients. - 
This final chapter suggests ^valuation procedures to h^p counselors and 
other guidance personnel assess sex-fairness in their own behavior. The 
.strategies proposed include: 

1. components of a nansexist person 

2. self-assessment of nonsexist components 

3. personal values checklist 

4. self-evaluation of nonsexist behavior 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK ,(NDN) PROGRAM 

PROJECT: HEAR - Human Educational Awareness Resource (A Career Education 
Program to Reduce Effects of Sex Role Stereotyping.) 
A program that combines career educatipn with human growth 
and development processes, sex stereotyping affect, and 
vocational choice psychology to reduce the effects of 
gender-role limitations. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 
4-9. It has been used in other settings with grades 1-3 and 10-12, but 
no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel 

DESCRIPTION: Project HEAR consists of Primary, Intermediate, and Second- 
ary Learning Units, each integrated into a student's regular curriculum* 
over a 45-day period. Learning Units are sequentially organized, ungrad- 
ed, and designed for use in any existing classroom structure with any dis- 
cipline; they may be adapted to multiple learning needs. The develop- 
mental tasks of each learning unit are geared to differences in learning, 
level. Because the learning needs of twelfth-grade students are differ-' 
ent from those of eightft^ and fourth-grade students and because individual 
learning styles also differ, / Project HEAR*s materials combine reaiding, 
writing, verbal, audiovisual, simulation gaming, and kinesthetic learn- 
ing experiences. Activities are v^aried anci afford students opportunities 
to work individually and in large and small groups. 

Project HEAR aims to expose students to the concepts of growth and change 
and to make them aware of their need? , skil 1 s , strengths, aptitudes, 
feelings, and motivations. The program relates a variety of occupational 
information to the student's self-concept. Empliasis is pl^iced on choos- 
ing and examining alternatives in order to make decisions. At the elemen- 
tary school level, the primary goal of the program is to change students' 
knowledge of the world of work and to align their occupational choices 
with their occupational interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

Project HEARTS curriculum is designed to help students explore them- 
selves w'ithout judgment of success or failure, to lead students to a 
successively widening exploration of the world outside themselves, and 
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to teach them decision-making skills and provide skil 1 -building acti- 
vities. Self-awareness*, career awareness, and decision making are the 
threads that weave the project's components together and the respective 
foci of the Primary, Intermediate, and Secondary Learning, Units. 

Contact the project about available training and services. 

CONTACT: Joel Geller, Director 

Project HEAR, Cogent Associates 
306 Ale)^anaer Street 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(■609) 921-1484 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C 

JDRP No. 78-185 

Approved: 5/31/78 

Compiled Summer 1981 ^ 
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TITLE: GUIDELINES FOR SCHOOL-BASED ALCOHOL AND 

" ^ DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

PUB. DATE: 1981 

LENGTH: 16 PAGES " 
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This set of drug education guidelines, developed by , the California ' ' 
Department of Education, can serve as a model for promoting and develop- 
ing school -based prevention programs in the areas of alcohol and drug 
abuse. > * • . ' 

Today most of the successful school -based alcohol aad drug abuse 
prevention programs are predicated oft the premise tbat a combination of 
straightforward factual information and social skill development is need-, 
ed for prevention programming to be effec'tive. This approach is based on 
the recognition that some individuals freely choose to use drugs and alcohol 
and that these choices are based on a variety of factors that schools and 
families can influence^. Thus, school -based alcohol and drug abuse preven- 
tion programming is seen as a comprehensive process that not only provides 
students with accurate information about alcohol and drugs, but also en- 
hances self-esteem, communication skills, decision-making skills, and in- 
terpersonal relationships that are incompatible with alcohol and drug abuse. 

*These guidelines are a synthesis of basic principles of prevention 
programming and include a number of important issues that program planners 
and developers may want to consider as they develop new programs or reassess 
ex'isting ones in their schools and communities. The guidelines do not 
prescribe a "best" approach for school -based alcohol and drOg abuse preven- 
tion. Rather, they include a series of recommendations that should be care- 
fully weighed in relation to the needs and priorities of particular schools 
and communities . 

While it is clear that the program planning for each school and commun- 
ity will be unique in relation to the community's particular needs, the 
guidel ines 'incorporate a general philosophy and approach to school-based al- , 
cohol and drug abuse prevention with which program planners should be thoroughly 
familiar. An understanding, of this philosophy and approach will help to ^ 
guide program planners who wish to work with a design model in mind, the 

guidelines also incorporate suggestions for a coiriprehensi ve school-based 

\ 

prevention program. 
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Since the succv^ss of any activity in this area is dependent to a 
large extent on parent and community support, full use shouTd be made of 
the school site council and the schooV improvement planning process, which 
encompas-ses the total program for each student. In planning 5l program to 
meet the physical ,^ emotional , and mental health. needs of the student or 
to improve the school climate, the school site council should address this 
area of concern. and design strategies in response to the needs of each stu 
dent. Such strategies should be designed as an integral part of the total 
-program' rather than- as an adjunct to the program. Schools without council 
or advisory committees could consicfer the value of these models. 

The basic approach on 'which the guidelines are based is reflec|:ed in 
three content area goals of the framework, which are that students will: 

1. Develop knowledge, understandi'hg, and awareness about 
the use and misuse of substances (alcohol, drugs, nar- 
cotics, tobacco), by individuals. 

2. Develop decision-making ski-lls (and an awareness of 
personal values) related to the use (and misuse) of 
mind altering substances. 

3. Demonstrate responsible attitudes about the yse of 
various chemical substances and ^appropriate a1terna-^ , 
tives to the use of mood altering substances. 

School -based drug abuse prevention programs:' 

1. Are governed by and/or located primarily in an educa- 
tional setting and are accountable to a local educa- 
tiorval agency. 

2. Operated in accordance with Education Code provisions 
for drug and alcohol abuse prevention and education.' 

3*. Create and/or reinforce pos^itive behavior patterns be- 
fore unhealthy. or negative patterns, such as substance 
abuse, develop. 

^. Satisfy huma'n needs and place obstacVes in the way of 
negative and unhealthy behaviors. 
^ 5. Promote alternatives to substance abuse and other forms ^ 
of unhealthy and negative behavior. 




Prevention spkialists agree that prevention consists of several key 
elements, including: ' " ^ - 

1. A focus on rewarding a positive nondrug-using life-style 
rather than punishing drug use and abuse. 

2, The provision of healthy, attractive alternatives to drug 
use. 

. 3. Innovative programs that develop an individual's ability 
to rely on inner resources, skills, and experiences on an 
individual's constructive relationship with peers, schools, » 
and community. 

4. A reTiance (fn peers, parents, schools, and the community 
.as the most effective cha'nnel s for information and for 

guiding young peo'ple. . - 

5, ^ The provision of 'clear, factual , honeSt, and relevant in- 

formation about ^drugs and reasons why people use them, 
' 'with special materials developed and provided for parents, 
• ' teachers, and young adults. ' ^ 

5. ^ The development of special materials for .different groups 
•of people confronted by distinct challenges: men; women^ 
^ ha^ftdi capped persons; ethnic minorities; the poor; persons 
in urban, suburban, and rural areas; and other special pop- 
ulations . ' 
7, An evaluation .component routinely included as part of 

every preventioo effort. \ 
The following general approaches are representative of most prevention 
programs. Ideally, more than one methodology is employed: 

1. Information . Accu^rate information about the-physical and psycho- 
logical effects of misuse of alcohol and other'drug substances is 
an essential program element. 

2. . Affective strategies . A, variety of classroom activities can be 

developed to address such developmental areas as sel f-esteeqi, 
, sinterpersonal-relationships, communication ^kills^ decision- 
>^ making, and an understanding of personal values. 

3. Peer programs . The many different ways of involving peers in 
prevention programming include peer cou/isel ing, peer tutoring 
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and teaching, and a variety of approaches that involve older 
students working witM and ^hel ping younger students.^ 

4. Alternatives . Young people need constructive alternatives to 
alcohol and drug use* These can include recreational alterna- 
.tives, such as athletic programs, perforitiing arts, and other 
extra-curricular pursuits. They can also include service pro- 
grarrts^in which young people volunteer tcT work with and assist 
peopl e tn needi and programs that offer experien^^ in working. 

B. Life career planning . Career education and the development of 
. such "life skills" as p^arenting are essential aspects of healthy 
growth among young adults. 

6. / Fanii>y-oriented programs . Alcohol and drug problems often ' ^ . 

start in the family, either because of parents and siblings in- . 
volved in substance abuse or other family problems that are 
closely related to substance abuse and destructive behavior gen- 
erally. , 'Family counseling, family communications and problem 
solving,^ and parent support* 'groups are among the many approaches 
used to cissist families* 

7. Systems-oriented programs . Often alcohol and drug abuse preven- 
tion programs address the systenirc need^s'^'f such organizations 
as schools and community agencies. Here organizational, jchange 
is seen ^s a key to eliminating the negative aspects of the Or- 
ganizational climate that are' seen as contributins to alcohol 

"and drAjg problems. School climate assessments, \ curricul um 
changes, jand human relations days 'have been used in schools by 
school site/coulicils and others at the school. Often schools 
- ; have participated in community-wide coalitions to addre5S serious 
communit]^ problems that have an impact on alcohol and drug abuse. 
The following recommendations are prov-ided as guidelines for program 
planning and implementation in the areas of curridulum, in-service .teach- 
ing, curriculum abistance to teachers,' .teacher plus counselor qualifica- ^ 
tions, couns'el ing* services, and"^ parent/community 1 inkages * 

Curricul um * ^ 

* The curriculum' should be comprehensive in scope, starting at the*- 
kindergarten level and extending through grade twelve or through the 
, highest grades covered by tKe school district. 
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* In all grades a prevention-oriented curriculum should be-^offered 
in conjunction wi'tH instruction on health and 6'ther relevant sub- 
ject areas . ^ . - . 

* Preventi'on-oriented activities should be scheduled thi>oughout the 
ye^ar rather than in a- shbrt, concent/^ated uni.t; i.e.^ the "one- . 
shot" approach should be avoidedv% ^ 

* The curriculum should enfpjiasize attitudes and clecis^ipn mSking 
(affective learning) as Well as information (cogni-tive""! earning) . 

* Prevention-oriented classroom activities should emphasize the 
stresses and influences that ^re associated with environmental 
factors, such as peer pressure, urban 1 iving, affi uence, inequality 
of opportunity; the availabil ity of drugs and alcohol, *and the 
social acceptability of illicit drugs created, by-advertisihg. 

* The curricufum should provide for the special ized; ne^s of the * 

local commynity, includfng needs for cultural reVevalice and bi- 

• ' ' . ) " 

.lingual nia.ter.i_al s. .. ^ 

* Clearly stated objectives 'shoul Id be e^tabl ished for the total 
P^°9^^2!|K^'^^ for eaGh*lev?l of instruction. |. 

* The curriculum should be developed through cooperative planning f 
oof-the school site counci.l ,^ school personnel, the/^tar*get popula- * 

tion inhere appropriate),' parents, and community representatives. 

* Provis'iohs should be made for ongoing evaluation and program . 
accpuntabil ity. * . . » 

* Demonstrations that focus exclusively on drygs and how they are 

used should be avoided, because thes^e tend to make drugs attrac- . 

tive to the nonuser. . 

* 

In-service Training • 

* In-service training programs should offer to certificated and 
cla^ssified staff members opportunities to gain understanding of 
current approaches and to develop knowledge and skills relative 

to alcohol and drug abuse prevention through training and involve- 

* 'In-service traiaing programs should be offer^W^;^' continuing 

basis and not as a stop-gap attempt to solve th^^drug pi^oblem. 
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* When in-service training is not conducted during the regular school 
day, opportunities for providing training. or extension credit 
should be explored, * - . . 

* A team approach to in-service training is recommended. Teams 
may include tlie school-site principal and parents, as well as 
teachers and other scliool staff, In-sVvice training that in- 
volves teachers working in isolation and without the support of 
the principal should be avoided. 

* Training may be needed to make 'the^ school faculty aware of the 
nature, extent, ^ and seriousness of the alcohol and drug problem 
in the school and community. Faculty members should also, be pro- 
vided with information about appropriate community agencies to 
which students with alcohol and 3rug problems or related problems 
may be referred. 

. * JJhenever possible/' prevention-oriented in-service training^ shoul d 
be coordinated with other strategies designed to effect pos.itive 
school change, such as staff development, human relations train- 
ing, and the school improvement program. 

Curriculum Assistance 'to Teachers 

The districts should be responsible for providing; 

* Program implementation and evaluation determined by the district 
administration at program inception. 

* The resources needed to implement and maintain alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention programs. 

* Support materials and guidelines for their effective use. 

* A curriculum that is coordinated ^with community-based program 
activities. 

Teacher and. Counselor Qualifications " * 

In the selection of the school prevention education person to 
give leadership to an alcohol/drug abuse program, the following 
characteristics should be sought: 

- Is perceived by students as approachable 

- Communicates warmth and interest 

- Is able to articulate students' concerns accurately 
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- Has empathy for growing chi1c|jc;en'and adolescents 

- Has capacity for sustained listening 

- Is authentic and honest 

- Is willing and able to work with coriimunity resources and 
agencies 

- Has'knowledge of current issues, information, ^nd resources 
related to substance use and abuse 

- Has a sen^e of humor , 

^ * Staff members should^not be assigned arbitrarily to alcohol and 
drug abuse prevention programs; only those people who have demon- 
strated an interest in and a commitment to this area should be 
considered for training and program'staffing. 

• * Only teachers or counselors who have conipleted appropriate in- 

service training should be assigned to alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention programs* 

* Whenever feasible, newly hired teachers should- h^ave had at least 
-one pre-service course .in health education'covering the physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological factors related to the ^ 
use of tobacco, alcohal, narcotics, restricted dangerous drugs, 
and other substances and current approaches^to alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention. 

* Because they are viewed by students as models, teachers and coun- 
selors chosen for prevention programs should be nonuse^^ of illicit 

* ^ drugs and be circumspect in the use of alcohol and tobacco in order 

to maintain credibility. 

<* 

Counseling 'Services * 

* Counseling services should be readily available (ideally, on a 
24-hour basis) to all pupils and their parents who wish to dis- 
cuss possible drug-related problems or other areas of personal 
concern. 

* The counseling staff should be aware of a variety of substance 

. abuse and counseling resources in the community to which refer- 

* '"rals may appropriately be made. 

* The alcohol and drug abuse pirevention counselors should not be 
required to be responsible for both counseling and discipline,* 
since the roles arg often incompatible* 
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* The^ counseling program should provide crisis intervention services 
to an students and their families for drug^related and other per- 
sonal problems. 

Linkages to Parents and the Community , , . 

* Parents^ should be involved in prevention by performing such roles 
as. members of advisory groups, participants in parent education 

o and family communications programs, members of school teams, re- 
source persons for program implementation, and as prevention ad- 
vocates. 

* Whenever possible, cooperative relationships should be established 
to link the school -based program with relevant activities and per- 
sonnel in community agencies. 

* Whenever possible, a citizens' advisory coknittee should be es- 
tablished for the prevention program. Members hi p "may -fncl ude 
community leaders, parents, 'and representatives of community, or- 
ganizations, such as medical groups and health agencies, tlje 
clergy, the media, law enforcement, drug abuse agencies, and youth 
organizations. Among other roles, the advisory committee can be 
an advocacy- organization for prevention programming by providing 

* ongoing communication. Whenever a school .site council or school 
advisory council exists in the school, a subcommittee might be 
established for this purpose. 

* Parents, working with the PTA or school officials, can be very 
effective in developing for parents and teachers drug abuse pre- 
vention programs that will supplement the drug abuse prevention 
programs for children. 

* Parents should have the opportunity to learn as much about drugs 
as, their children ace learning an^ also have the opportunity to 
talk openly with teachers about the problems, strategies, and 
responsibilities involved in reacting to drug use by young people. 
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The priipary focus of this Drifg Education Curriculum is prevention 
•"of drug misuse and abuse through combined cognitive and affective devel- 
opment.^ Research has shown that drug education programs which include 
objectives that enable students tor 

- learn credible information; 

- improve their self-concepts, (self-images); 

- comrnUnicate effectively with others; and 

- solve problems an^iTmate informed, responsible decisions 
result in signi/icant reduction of: ' ^ * 

- referrals for drug-related activities and absences; 

- instances of disruptive behavior among students; and 

- instances of school property damage. , \^ 
Research has also shown {hat information is a factor' which itifluences 
values, problem-solving, deci^sion-making and risk-taking behaviors. To 
influence behavior positively, however, information must be contained 
witWn the broader context of affective skills development. 

The affective model upon which this curriculum is based has three" 
components: the development of self-image and positive self-concept'; the' 
development of communication skills; and the (development of copTng skills. 
1. Development of Self-image and Positive Sel f-Ccncepts : Research 
demonstrates that young children exposed to affective educational 
. activities and materials, designed to improve ^sel f-concept and 
acceptance of others, significantly improve their self-concepts. 
Individuals with poor self-concepts are more likely^-to misuse 
and "abuse drugs than individuals with p,6sitive^self-concepts. 
Significant reduction of drug use was also. found among stu- 
dents exposed to humanistic education, which includes values 
clarification and values sharing programs. Current data sug- ' 
gest that values clarification and values sharing .exercises 
have positive outcomes for drug. abuse prevention- education. 
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The Drug Education Curriculum o'nci udes objectives and 
activities designed to i mpr o v e- s el f -concept and accep- 
tance of others. It also^implements values clarification 
and values sharing at all levels. * , 

Djsvelopment of Communication Skills ; Skills in effective 
interpersonal comHiunication enable students to realize a 
measure of control over their lives and environment.^ These 
skills help them to express themselves clearly ^*n.a posi- 
tive and Acceptable way, listen actively to others-j^ and 
share and accept thoughts dnd feelings a^a, part of meet- 
ing. their* own needs and those of others. They also help 
students to bridge communication cj^ps with panents and 
others authority figures. ' . - ^ 

The practice of non-judgmental interaction and sharing has 
been found to reduce drug use. Sharing thoughts and feel- 
ings in a suppontlye atmosphere enables students to broaden 
their awareness /nd Acceptance of alternatives to drug use 
for changing^^^el ings and meeting needs. Asserti veness 
skills help students resist the pressure of peers to be- 
have in wa>ys that-are against their own better judgement. 
Skills in dealing with stress and pressure can prevent some 
students from turning to drugs for this purpose. The Drug 
Education Curriculum includes sequential attention to the 
development of these skills. 

Development of Coping Skills: Problem-Solving/Decision-Making . 
Research has indicated that problem-solving/decision-making 
processes can be taught effectively to fifth and sixth grad- 
ers and that, in considering drug decisions, these students 
expressed heal thy attitudes regarding drug use. One ap-: 
proach to decision-making is the force-field analysis. The 
force- field analysis has been identified as an effective 
means of teaching students to focus on pressures operating 
in a particular environment. The Drug Education CQrriculum 
develops problem-solving/decision-making skills, including 
the force-fiel d analysis, and integrates activities related 
to problem-sol ving/deci'sion-making throughout the program. 
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Features 'of the^Drug Education Curriculum : 

1. The curriculum is des'ignea^ for direct teacher use in the 

\ classroom, rather than as a reference document-for a local 
writing committee. Thus it has been printed as nine sepa- 
' rate booklets: seven for K-6, one for junior high and one 
for senior high. — ^ 

2. The curriculum is a self-teaching and reference docurflent, 

; as wejl as a teaching guide, which, includes background in- 

foripation, descriptions of teaching methods, suggestions 
for eval uation.and the use of community resources and other 
hel ps . V 

3. The curriculum is sequential. While each grade offers-a 
complete grade-level curriculum, following grades build on 
and reinforce previous grades without -repetition beyond 
what is needed for review. " 

4. Concepts represent threads oY continuity running through 
the entire K-12 program. ^ 

5. Objectives may be grade-specific, may be developed se- 
quentially to build on a previous grade, or may skip one 
or tnore grades, then reappear for review or- more sophis- 
ticated development. Objectives are worded behavioral ly 
and measurably. 

6. Few activities are repeated, although similar experiences 
are prov'ided on several levels. An effort has been made 
to include alternate activities - basic and more advanced, 
individual and group, those that r^equire materials or . 
audiovisual s and those that do not - wherever possible, to 

* meet the varying needs of classroom teachers, and their 
|tudents. 

7. Activities requiring films,'.storyboQj^ or other materials 
which must be purchased (other than essential references) 
are designed to be supplementary rather than basic to the 
curricul um. 

8. Of the materials listed for each grade, only a few'basic 
references and soft material supplies are required to 

I* 
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implement the curriculum, Worksheets' for teacher dupli-^ 
cation are included for each [grade. Information sheets, 
stor^ pictures and patterns *re also provided. 
9. A column at the right-f^nd side of each curriculum page 

provides the elementary ^teacher with a reference for sub- ^ 
ject integration of material andv,^^ Hearlth Coordinator 
with suggestions for coordinated efforts with teachers of 
other subject areas at the secondary level. 

10. Atthe'end.of each c'oncept, a Culminating Concept Eval- 
uation Activity is included to provide the teacher with 
feedback from students relating to each completed section. 

11. A tear-out Evaluation Form at the end of the guide allows 

J ' 

the teacher to become a participant in^State level assess- 
^ -ment and revi^sion of the curriculum. 

The district/school Health or Drug Coordinator is primarily responsible for 
insuring^ that teacher selection of activities^ and resources is coordinated 
sequentially/ The district/school Health Education Curriculum Committee 
may a^lso choose to adapt the curriculum to locaj needs and resources through 
Committee selection, in consultation with teachers, of" grade level/activi- 
ties and materials. 

Evaluation is built into the Drug Education Curriculum and occurs as 
the teacher develops a unit as well as at the completion of a unit. During 
evaluation, information is gathered which focuses on the program, the stu- 
dent's learning and progress, the classroom environment, and the curriculum 
content. The feedback reaeived can be used to shape the course of study to 
better suit the needs of teachers and students. 

A. variety of methods have been used in this Drug Education' Curricul um 
to help gather evaluation data: 

1. The curriculum is designed to be self-evaluative. Objectives 
are Vi^ritten in measurable terms and activities are designed 
so that their complet'^'on involves students as active, observ- 
able participants. Thus observation of student, behavior fre- 
quently provides the teacher with a means to assess student' 
progress and joal attainment. Extra support can be provided 
for those students who experience difficulty with specific 
" y activities or in achieving specific objectives. 
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2. Record-keeping is suggested after the development of each 
concept throughout .the curriculum. These rrsoards shptild 
reflect the progress of the students. Atlitudinal learn- 
ing activities can be augmfented for those, students who ^he- 
quire^support in order to achieve the defined behaviors. 
'Teachers are also encouraged to note activities which were 
received with enthusiasm and tho'se which required further 
development. The curriculum is^ personal i zed and shaped to • 
meet the needs of most teachers and students." 
^3. Culminati>ig Concept Evaluation Activities are included in 

in curriculum. Cognitive tasks, including paper and penr'l * 
activities, are used to evaluate content learning. Ques- 
' v.tion activities are written wh'ich require students to, re- 
spond at different cognitive levefls. Questions of knowledge, 
application interpretation, analysis, and synthesis are 
u&ed to make the pap^r and pencil tasks more interesting 
and viable. Open-ended evaluation sheets for stuclents to 
complete are also included at each gra^de level. Students 
are invited to actively participate in providing feedback 
about information and activities. In this way, the curric- 
ulum is shaped by the students to meet the needs of fut'ure 
students. 

A topical outline of the senior high drug education curriculum includes 
the following: ^ 

L Effects af Drugs ori the Homeostasis of- the Body 

A. Major classes of drugs (review) 

B. Effects of drugs on- .the neuron and the' brain 

C. " 'Tension and body balance ^ 

4 

D. Substance use and body balance 
. ^ E. Drug interactions 

F. Drug dependence, tolerance and withdrawal 

G. Drugs artd driving 

H. Drugs and pj'egnancy 
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II. Drugs and Society , , . ^ 

A. History of drug use ^ . 

B. ' Relational ps among industry, controls and society 

C. Social policies regarding drug use 

D. ' Effects of drug abuse on society 

E. « Viewpoints ^ " ' ' 

III. Communication Skills 

A'. Stating feelings and needs constructively 

B. Communicatjon dynamics in'groupb 

'C. Communication dynamics in relationships 

D. Effects o,f substance abuse on relationships 
*> , * 

IV. , Motivations and Alternatives 

A: Changing moods and feelings 

B. Identifying alterna^tive activities 

*C. Dealing wfth distress and ^pressure <^ 

•D. Practice, solving problems' 

E. Decisions influencing life style and life-span ' • 

F. Developing a life-lor^g model ., for .heal th. 

G. Identifying' sources of help- and support 4n, the community 
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TITLE^: ' A GUIDE TO MULTICULTURAL *DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
PUB.'D/fTE: 1981 

ERIC NO..: ED 210 3Z4-378 . 



/The booklets in this resource guide series are designed to provide 
informatiori about concepts^ techniques, and strategies,, that can assist 
minority communities in developing and evaluating drug atufe prevention 

programs to meet their specific neecis* 'The individual booklets provide 

I* ' 

practical, "how to,"* information on the topics of ne^ds assessment, strat- 
egies, resources, funding, and evaluation. . ^ . • 



TITLE: • DRUG ABUSE FROM THE ^FAMILY PERSPECTIVE: 

COPING IS A FAMIUY AFFAIR 
AUTHOR: ELLIS, BARBARA GRAY, ED.* 
PUB. OATE:' 1980 
LENGTH: 148 PAGES 
ERIC NO.: ED 205 849 



This monograph contains several commissioned papers which attest to 
the significance of the.family perspective in the understanding, treatment, 
and prevention of drug abuse. Papers discuss'ing the fundamentals of a cort- 
ceptupil framework for the family perspective are tollov/ed by a review o-f 
theories of family growth and development; str*jctur'e, function, and dys- 
function, including reports of supporting research and case materials. 
Policy considerations for local treatment programs, state and federal in- 
itiatives, and the professional community .are -diseussed. The monograph 
concludes with conceptual shifts and subsequent proposals that may insti- 

'tuti.ona1ize new ways of thinking about dysfunctional behavior.^ A report 
of the Office of Program Development and Analysis on the practice of pri- 
mary' prevention in family therapeutic work is included. A recuj^ring theme, 
throughout these pampers isjthe supposition that specific family-related 
antecedents are associated with specific problematic behavior, that certain 

.generic family factors cire associated with dysfunctional behavior, and that 
investigations of the apparent commonalities would be useful. « 
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• NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) PROGRAM 

•pROokcf: OMBUDSMAN - 

*A schopl-based semester-long drug education/ prinftry prevention 
, program. , . • *' 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Approved 'by, JDRP for students of aU abilities, grades ' 
'5-6. Thi^. program has beerjNUsed in. other settings with grades 7-10,. 
■ but Tio'evide'nce of effectiveness, has been submitted to or approved by 
• the Panel ' . ' • • *^ . ' * ' 

DESCRIPtlON: Ombudsmgin is a structured course designed to reduce certain 
psye+iologkal and ^attitudina! s-tates c1o§e1y related to drug us'e. Cfn- 
budsman does" not emphasize information about. drugs: per se, although some 
drug topics are included^^or discussio.n as 'part of speci-fic exercises. 

The^ course has three major phases. ^ The .first phase focuses on self- 
avftireness, and includes k series of exercises permitting students'to gain 
a wider understanding and appreciation' of th^eir values as autgnomous' in- 
dividuals." The^secorld ptiase teache/ group skills a'nd provides students 
with an opportunity to. develop communication, deci-sion^making, and prob- 
lem-solving techniqi>es that can be applied in the immediate olass ^itu a- 

"tion as well as- in^ath^r important group contexts such ^s-with family and 
peers. The third • active, phase Is in many v^^ys the most important; the 

'Class uses .the insights an(i skills gartned dur.ing'the first two ph£i.ses to 
plan and carry out a project^ within the community or school system, dur- 
ing this phase,, students have an opportunity to experience the excitement 
and- satisfaction of reaching out ^ others in a creative and constructive 

The program must be presented to a given classroom of students for a mini 
, mum of tw9 hours per week for full semester. 

Contact ^he project about a^^ailable training and other services. 

CONTACT: Bob Giduz, <?6isseminiition. Coordrnator 

Charlotte Drug Education Center • 

1416 E. Mofehead, .Charlotte, NC 28204 

• ^ (704) 37^^3211 . " ^ ' ^ 

Developmental Funding: HEW National Institute on Drug .Abuse 
JDRP No. 78-194 ; Approved: 6/12/79 ' Compiled 'Summer 1981 
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TITLE: GRAB H.O.L.D.: HELP OVEI^COME LEARNER DROPOUTS* 

PEER COUNSELING MANUAL'^ ^ 
AUTHORS PHILLIPS, MAGGIE ' 
PUB. DATE: 1980 
LENGTH; ^ 133 PAGES 
ERIC NO. : ED 203 256 
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Developed as part of a secondary guidance project designed to main- 
tain enrollment of potential dropouts, this training manual focuses on 
basic peer 'counsel .ing, skills, such as active 1 istening, effective message 
s*«nd>ng, se1fii?awareness, helping skills, values clarification, decision- 
ma'k.ing,. and^l ping relationships. Teaching units are directed toward 
•the facilitcitor oi; pee^ counseling 'training session?, and student work- 
sheets are provided* Each unit^contains. a list of specific skills., teaching, 
activities, discussion questions," al ong with 'a section ph *s,pecia1 issues/ 
The units* in-Section Two teach strategies, for using these skills effectively 
" in the school setting. ^An annotated 'bibliography of ru.o^yrces is provided 
• in the appendix. n ^ ^ - ^ 

* Section 'One .focuses on the development of basjc peer counseVing skills 
and includes the foil owing:- ' .\ ' 

.Unit. One: Developing Social Ecise . ' , 
Unit Two: An Introduction to Active Listening 
,Unit Three: Using Active Listening. 

Unit Four: Sending Effective Messages ' . . ^ 

Unit Five: Developing Sel f-Awarenes^s 
Unit Six: Helping Skills 

Unit Seven: Values Clarification - ' « 

Unit Eight: -Decision-Making ' ^ * . 

Unit Nine: Starting and Ending a Hel ping^Relationship 

* * .• ' 

Unit One, Developing Social Ease, is reproduced to provide a sample, 
of the activities. that can help students learn to Introduce themselves, 
welcome a new person, arid start a c6nversation, and subsequently begin to 
develop positive attitudes toward helping others. 
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UNIT ONE:o DEVELOPING SOCIAL. EASE 

a 

I 

Skills: Learning to make self-introductions 
Learning to welcome a new person 
Starting a conversation with someone new 

L Learning to Make Self-Introductions 

1. Have each group memtfer state his/her full name and tell 
^ any memories, stories, or feelings connected with it. 

This might include^any nicknames, whom they were named 
after, humorous stories about family members, ethnic/ 
oCultural backgrounds, positive or negative feel ings ^a bout 
the use of their names or nicknames, etc. 

25 min ''^^ helpful for group leaders to begin this exercise 
to provide a model for sharing and also to "break the - 
ice." If studeilts have difficulty expressing them- 
, selves-, invite other group members to help by asking ap- 
propriate qaestions. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers ; 
^ What were you called when you were little? 
Are you related to anyone famous? 
What countries do your family members come from? 

2. ^ Have group members share their feelings before and 

during this activity. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers: 

How did you feel when I said that we would be 
15 min> sharing our full names with each other? 

Did your feelings change as students began to 
• share? How? 

Then ask what students noticed about'each other's responses 
during the exercise. (If they note that members seemed 
"nervous,"" ask them to ^pinpoint behaviors that suggested 
this--eye contact, ppsture, tone of voice and volume, etc.) 

Ask whether people Introduce themselves to strangers in 
social situations. 
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Suggested sample questions for teachers : 

How do you feel when you are asked to introduce 

yourself at parties, etc.? 

How do you feel when others introduce themselves? 
What makes it easy for people to introduce them- 
selves? 

II. Learning to Welcome a New Person 

1. Divide students into groups of 5-6. Tell them they are 

to decide among themselves who will pretend to be a stran- 
ger, what the situation will be that the newcomer is en- 
tering, and hpw they will choose to welcome the stranger. 
2Q . (They are not to be given more specific instructions since 
the exercise is designed to- make students aware of group 
interactions as they work without direction from the lead- 
ers. ) 

Once each group has decided who will be the strangers' 
(they should be told that there will be no volunteers), 
"strangers" are asked to leave the room, and the group 
discusses what the situation will be and how group members 
will welcome them. Group leaders should observe group pro- 
cess during this time without giving further suggestions. 

2. Once groups have finished welcoming their "strangers," the 
large group should be reconvened to share results. If the 
class is large enough for several small groups, process 
their experiences by setting up a FISHBOWL . To use this 
technique, iavite students who role-played "strangers" to 
sit in the middle of the room while group members form a 
large outside circle and watch without comment . When the 
"strangers" are finished sharing, have them move to the 
outside of the circle while welcomers from various groups 
take turns sharing reactions in the middle of the circle. 

"Strangers" should be asked in the fishbowl how they felt 
at the beginning of the activity (as well^as how they were 
chosen) and whether these feelings changed at various points 
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of their welcoming* They may be asked how they were 
made to feel welcome and whether they actually felt com- 
fortable in the situation. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers; 
How did you feel about the way your group, chose 
the stranger? the role-play situation? 
What did you notice^a'bout how your group arrived 
at. decisions about how to -^^/elconi^ the stranger? 
Did you agree with what was cfecided? Do you feel 
you did all you could to make the stranger wel- 
come? Why or why not? 

What behaviors did you notice for the stranger? 
Yourself? Other group members? (Eye contact, 
posture, voifce, etc., might be emphasized here.) 

Once students have processed their reactions to the exercise, 
leaders can encourage them to pick out patterns and relation- 
ships between groups'^Cor group members if the class is small) 

Suggested sample questions for teachers; 
What was similar about the situations groups chose? 
What was different? 

What was similar/different about how strangers were 

chosen and welcomed? 
Finally, students should be encouraged- to generalize to the 
peer counseling situation and to future experiences they mig'i 
have helping people feel welcome. 

Suggested sample questions for teachers: 

How was this role-play like wh^t you might 

experience as a peer counselor?- Are there ^ 
^ new students at this high school who need 

welcoming? How 'can you find them? 

What did you learn about what is helpful in 

making a newcomer feel welcome or Comfortable? 

What was not hel pful ? 
^ How would you make a new student feel welcome 

at Watsonville High School? 
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III. Starting a Conversation with Someone New 

> 

Have students choose someone they don't know well in the' class to 
practice starting a conversation. Introduce the purpose of the 
activity as a way of getting to know other group mem^bers better 
and to practices what they have learned about making other people 
feel comfortable (using eye contact should be emphasized). AUow^ 
five minutes for each member of the dyad to interview; leaders may 
want to signal when it is time for partners to switch roles. 

Lead students in a discussion of their experiences. 
Sug gested sample questions for teachers; 

How did you choose your partner? Did anyone wait to 
' be asked? Were you afraid you might not be chosen? 
Once you started talking with your partner, were you 
comfortable? Was your partner comfortable? HoW 
25 iTiin. could you tell? (Eye contact, slumped posture, kick- 
ing feet, etc., - encojjrage students to describ^fe 
specific behaviors.) 

What kinds of questions did you open with? Did the ,^ 
types of questions change as you continued talking? 
Were you able to find out what you wanted to know? 
Were there silences in your conversation? How did 
you feel about them? How do you think your partner 
felt? - . ^ ^ 

What did your partner do or say that made it easy 
to talk to him/her? What are other ways to make 
someone feel relaxed or comfortable? Are there par- 
ticular types of questions that are easier to answer? 
^ What happens when^mbst of a conversation consists of 
questions? (Leaders can point out that a barrage of 
questions often makes the other person uncomfortable.) 
How did your partner communicate interest in what you 
were saying? (eye contact, head movement, posture, 
facial expression, etc.) 

What did you learn from this exercise that will help 
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Closure 
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you start conversations with strangers? How would 
this exercise be like a contact with a student that 
you might have as a peer counselor? How would it 
be different? 

- • ■ ■ ^ 

NOTE TO LEADER: It is important to provide closure 

for students at the end of each train- 
ing session. Several suggestions ap- 
pfbpriate. for the first unit are offered 
below. 

1. To reinforce skills presented in this unit, introduce 
an appropriate assignment (see Peer Counseling Assign- 
ment Sheet - Appendix) to be compl eted outside of class 
and discuss how it might be approached, how it will be 
evaluated, and when it is^due. -«The assignment for Unit 
One, for example, might be for students to introduce 

^ themselves to someone they don*t know and to write a 
paragraph about the experience. Begin encouraging stu- 
dents: to look for/situations around school where they \ 
can initiate contacts with others. This is VERY IMPOR- 
TANT. . * 

2. Also, for the first few sessions in this unif, have 
students practice naming group members and close each' 
session with a feeling statement from each member (I'm, 
feeling "). Students should be encouraged to partic- 
ipate but if someone appears "stuck", reassure the group 
that they have permission to "pass" when they are not 
ready to participate. 

^Section Two, Using Peer Counseling Skills, is designed to help students 
apply the basic counseling skills learned in. the first section. The material 
focus "^on: 

Unit Ten: Helping with School-Related Problems 

Unit Eleven: Counseling Students with Attendance Problems 

Unit Twelver Peer Relationships in School 



Unit Thirteen: Dealing with Family Issues 

Unit Fourteen: Peer Counselors and Drug Issues 

Unit Fifteen: Death and Loss 

Unit Sixteen: Sexuality 
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TOGETHER WE CAN. STRATEGIES FOR THE FACILITATION ' 
OF A PEER SUPPORT -^ROUP FOR VOCATIONAL STUDENTS IN 
NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 
CAPRIOLE, JOANj AND OTHERS 
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There are many valid reasons why it is"both desirable and advanta- 
geous to set up a vocational achievement support group in a school which 
offers students participation in n6n-tr^<litiona1 career areas. Those stu- 
dents who consider non-tradi'tional programs most always need help in choos- 
ing, entering, and remaining in those programs because of the sexual ster- 
eotyping associated with their choices and the subsequent pressures which 
result from that \^ery stereotyping. A support group is a group in which 
students, through the training and assistance of a facilitator, learn to 
function as counselors mo support and advise one another within a group * 
setting. The support group must have personnel to assume certain roles 
necessary to its functioning: (1) a facilitator - an adult, usually a 
guidanice counselor (but may be any other qualified member of the school 
staff),-.who is experienced in fun(gtioning a s a group leader, and (2) peer 
counselors - the students who learn to work. a^, a support system whereby 
they advise and assist one another. The main goal of the^ student support 
group is to help equip students to deal with the personal?, 'social, psycho- 
logical, and physical challenges wKich often arise when a person learns and 
works in a non-traditional environment. •> 

The presence of a support group in a vocational school helps meet 
many of the needs of students who select non-tradition'aK^shops . For example, 
^student members of the group assist each other in defining as clearly as 
possible not only what it fs that they want to do, but also what they believe 
is important and worth "yoing in the world. The group itself provides^the 
emotional and practical support necessary to the assumption and achievement 
of these goals. 

. Once students have helped each other ascertain where their interests 
and aptitudes lie, they then encourage one another in their choice of a non- 
traditional vocational program. Strong self-images result from group inter- 
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action and this leads to students' traTnsference of qontributions ntade in 
the group situation to other school endeavors and, .ultimately, to the world 
of work: 

Most importantly, the ^roup experience helps students in non-traditional 
careers increase their coping mechanisms so that they may move beyond their 
problems tow^ird success and satisfaction in their work* The wide base of 
support from the group counters the sometimes broad lack of support from 
other areas of the environment. 

The objectives of a support group are to: 
1. Introduce the concept of a support group to students. 
- 2. Train s^tudents to counsel one another by sharing ideas on 
how to cope with various non-traditional situations. 
3. Expand students' knowledge of career awareness and the 
employment opportunities and salary benefits of working 
^ in non-traditional jobs. 

•4. Equip students. with basic leadership qualities for use 

in the outside world.* 
5. Help students understand the nature of sex bias, sex 
stereotyping, and s^exism— where^the concepts originated 
and why they have been ReVpetuated. 
Familiarize students wi1;h laws addressing sex discrimi- 
nation and equal educational and employment opportunities . 

7. Assist students .to understand sexual harassment and the 
actions which may be taken- to eliminate it. . 

8. Show students how to file a grievance using accepted ^< 
grievance procedures under the law. 

9. Acquaint students with affirmative action in the areas 
of law and employment opportunities. 

10. Develop students' network of contacts in relation to em- 
ployment possibilities in companies which seek and support 
employees in non-traditional occupations. 

11. Demonstrate to students both the need for and means of 
developing assertive behavior techniques for use in per- 
sonal and professional life. 
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12. Facilitate students meeting', as a group, with individuals 
who hold non-traditional jobs and therefore may act as 
role, models for the students. 

13. Motivate students to develop themselves into role models 
for junior high school students, underclassmen in their 

own school; and any other students who may be interested Jf' 
in non-tfadi tional occupations. , •* 

Benefits of a peer support group are numerous for students,* teachers, 
^and administrators. 

For Students : * 

* Opportunities to prove the effectiveness of student partici- 
pation, thus building groundwork fo^ full student participa- 
tion in student governance. 

* Increased opportunities for first-hand learning experiences 
through service in school. ' 

* Increased insight into self and peers through peer counseling 
relationships. 

* Opportunity to seek help from peers rather than adults. 

* Acquisition of skills to solve own problems, 

* Opportunities to develop closer relationships with counseloVs 
"and administrators. 

For Teachers and Administrators: 

* Students' satisfaction with counsel ing .services . 

* Counselor satisfaction wi th ^counsel ing services. 

* Ongoing canstructive feedback frpm students. 

* Increased resources of students in addressing school problems. 

* Compliance with affirmative action laws. 

New Problems That May Arise : , ^ ^ 

* Need for an ongoing supervision and'training program. 

* Oppo^sition to advocacy role of, students. 

* Preservation of confidentiality of students within the group. 
^ * Reality of extra time and .work for all concerned. 

* Parental sanctions and misunderstanding of students' activities. 

* Academic penalties (for missing classes). 




* Conmunity objections to students "counseling" other students. 

* Scheduling difficulties for teachers and students. 

* Time problemso'n terms of student assistance in the coordi- 
nation of group activities. 

U 

The successful establishment of a peer support group involves a nam- 
bar of steps to insure success. , 

Step 1 ^ ' ' y < ^ . , • 

Initially, a facilitator arranges a meeting with the superintendent- 
director pf the schboKin 6rder to .discuss the establishment of a support 
group and enlist the^superintendent ' s approval. The following points should 
be covered in such a discussion: 

a. The need for the group (number of students already majoring 
in non-traditional -shops). 

b. The purpose of the group— what will be done at the meetings, 
what goals will the group set? 

c: The meeting schedule and the fact that meetings should be 
scheduled* in such a way that no, member of the group will 
miss the same academic class more than twice a school year 
or will miss shop more than the' equivalent of one class 
, ' period a month. (In-^'week about" schools, each meeting can 
be scheduled for a different period of the established day 
to accomplish the same end.) 

d. The studenfN^^orking" population; so many students are in- 
volved in after school .jobs and sports that it is not prac- 
tical to hold group meetings after school. 

e: Group value; the advice and support members wil]^ receive at - ' 
group meetings ""will be of as much value to them in their cho- 
' sen trades as their academic and shop training. 

f. Request for informa^bional memorandum; %he facilitator requests 
that the superintendent send a memorandum to all faculty 
members explaining both the importance of the schoors ef- 
forts to comply withi Title IX regulations and the need for 
active' supportive services to facilitate such compliance. 
Administrative support in enlisting teacher assistance is 
• ' extremely important, especially for support group scheduling' 
success. 
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STEP 2 

The second step in the facilitation of a support group jnvjolves fax:il- 
o'tator communication With school personnel, especially .teaching staffs 
It is the facilitator's responsibility, once the support group is oper- 
ative, /to disseminate to t'he staff information pertaining to who comprises 
the group and what its purpose and rfieeting^ schedul e are. Also included ' " 
in the information sheet or letter should be an explanation of the procedure 
to be used when student members leave class to attend meetings (will they* 
be given passes? etc.). It is to be understood that students are respon- 
sible for making up any work missed due to attendance of a support group^ 
meeting; however, they<;should in no way be penalized by teachers for time 
spent at legitimate group meetings. _ 

Another means of reaching staff with pertinent support group informa- 
tion is for^'the facilitator to arrange the inclusion of a discussion of the 
support group on the agenda of a staff meeting. If theo superintendent can 
be^convinced to give' his/her verbal support of the group at the meeting, \ 
then the facilitator has created the perfect opportunity for him/herself' 
to present information about group purpose, operation, and scheduling. Af- 
terwards*, he/she should. open up the flobr to questions hy interested parties 

STEP 3 

Once administration and staff have sanctioned the support group,-** the . 
^facil Itator must move toward developing group membershwip. This can be done 
using the Following procedures: 

a. Identify and compile a list of students who ^re majoring 
in. non-traditional' shops. 

b. Contact prospective .group members personally, if pos- ^ 
sibl6, to invite them to become members of the group. 

^Explain to them group purpose and operation. If the 
number of prospective members is so large that personal 
contact is' not. feasible, send a letter to each prospec- 
tive member at his/her home. Include a tear-off form 
at the bottom'of the letter a.nd ask to have it returned 
to you if the student wishes to join the group. (It -is 
usually a good idea to give students the option of 
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STEP 4 



attending a meeting or two before they have to decide 
whether or not they want to join the group.) .Be. sure 
to contact personally any students who do not respond' 
to the letter'. i' ^■ 

'/ 



Enlist the aid of a few "veteran" support group members (if there are 
any) and use their time, interest, and abil pities to help plan the first 
group meeting. It is" also extremely effective to hav$ tliese veteran peers 
make some initial contact. with" prospectiv^^ members; effo,V'ts made by students 
for students often result in a high "degree of commitment that only students 
can demand of one another. ' - 

STEP 5 . ' ■ 

Plan a very strong first meeting of the group; have vet-eran peers 
and/or have one or more students who are members of a support. group "in 
another school attend and explain what support groups are and how they 
work. TKen, at-any early meeting of the group, either verbally or by use 
of a questionnaire, determine'^,from the members of the group what types of 
activities they would like to do at the meetings. <At the,.end of the year, 
hand out an evaluation form for each support group member to fill^out. 
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